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. ESTABLISHED 1852. 


JONES & CO., Proprietors 


Cor, Adams and First Streets, Troy, N. Y. 


Continue to manufacture those Bells (which have made Troy celebrated throughout 
the world, and which have been made at this establishment during 
the past seventeen years), of all sizes, for 


Churches, Factories, Academies, Steamboats, Plantations 
Locomotives, &c., &c. 
Made of genuine bell metal (Copper and Tin). Hung with 


HBILDRETEH’s ROTARY YORE 
The best and most durable ever used, 


Wheel, Frame, Tolling Hammer, Wrench, etc--all complet 
Thirty First Preminms—Gold, Silver and Bronze Medals—and over ONE THOUSAS 
unsolicited Letters of Commendation have been received 
Written guaranty with every Bell, to Prove SaTisracroRy or be returned and 4 
changed. Illustrated Catalogues sent free on application to 


JONES & CO, Troy, N. Y. 


Nors.—The City of Troy having become celebrated for its Bells, has led some m 
fac’ urers, at other places, to claim they made their repatation, This, though entin 
untrue, we accept as a most emphatic endorsement of our Bells by our competitors, THA 
18 NO OTHER BELL FounDRY AT TROY BUT OURS; and, while we are glad ro. 4 
| rivals by our superior work, we do not know why any reference shouid be to it 
them, unless to gain SOME ADVANTAGE from the superiority of our Bells, 
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The American Presbyterian Review for 1870. 


This Review was enlarged ‘last year to 200 pages, ea contains now one-fourth more 
matter than the most of our Quarterlies. Its corps of contributors embraces a large num- 
ber of the ripest scholars, and the most distinguished writers in the country, belonging to 
the various branches of the Evangelical Church. It has never been the organ of any party 
or school, but has sought, as its chief end, to promote Christian learning, and build up our 
common Christianity. Its scope is a broad one, embracing Theology, Philosophy, Meta- 
physics, Science in its relations to Revelation, Biblical Literature, Criticisms on new 
Books, Intelligence gathered from all parts of the world, and the discussion, in a liberal 
and catholic spirit, of all questions relating to the Faith, Polity and Interests of the Pres- 
byterian Church. Besides giving as-many articles as do our other Reviews, it reproduces 
many of the most valuable papers contained in the English and Continental Reviews. 

This Review was among the first of our journals to take decided ground in favor of 
that Reunion, which is now happily consummated. It has advocated it intelligently, 
earnestly, and persistently, by its editorial pen, and by able contributions from leading 
men in both branches of the Church. Anxious to bring about so desirable an end, its col- 
umns have been ever open to the discussion of this great question, often to the exclusion of 
other topics, and to the loss of patronage outside of the Presbyterian Church. And none 
rejoice over the healing of this great schism more than do the conductors of this Review 
True to its history, it will steadily pursue such a course in the future as will tend to con- 
ciliate, cement together and bring into harmonious and vigorous life, the various elements 
and agencies embraced in this now united fold. It will fairly represent the whole united 
Presbyterian Church, both in the sources of its contributions, and in the spirit and princi- 
ples in which it will be conducted. A great work is upon us; a greatly enlarged field 
open to us; and, thankful for the past, and hopeful for the future, we will strive, with our 
brethren of a common faith, to meet the demands and responsibilities of the new condition 
of things. 


The present is a suitable time to say a word to our friends, who have stood by us in 


the past. The circulation of this Review should be doubled, at least, in order to enable its 
conductors to make it in all respects worthy of the large and influential denomination 
which it represents, and to afford them any just remuneration for their services. This 
might be done, if those who know its value, and appreciate the service it has rendered and 
is still capable of rendering, would take a little pains in its behalf. Now it goes to few, 
save pastors and professors; but it should go into the hands of all owr intelligent laymen. 
And hundreds of our Home Missionaries and Pastors, receiving small salaries, are wnable to 
take it, while needing it more than any other class. Will not some of our liberal laymen 
this year remember these struggling and self-denying brethren and help us to send them the 
Review? We raise a little fund each year for this object, but it is not half sufficient to 
meet the urgent demands made upon it. A thousand dollars would furnish it for a year 
to nearly 490 Pastors, who can not afford to pay for it, and whose hearts would be glad- 
dened and minds quickened by it. The publisher supplies it for this purpose at actual cost. 
Can a little money be better expended ? 

Terms :—$4, a year, or $3.50 if paid strictly in advance ; or, $6 for two years in 
advance. Single numbers $1. All Missionaries, Theological Students, and Young Men’s 
Christian Associations, $3 in advance. For $6 the Review and Hours ar Home; or, for 3 
new subscriptions to Hours at Homes, with $9, the Review will be sent for one year. 

Every new subscriber sending $3.50 (the advance price) will be entitled to the numbers 
for ’69 (the first vol. of the new series), containing over 800 pages, and about 50 articles on a 
great variety of topics, by some of the ablest writers of this country and of Europe, for 
$2.50, i. ¢., °69 and 70 for $6. Remit by draft, post-office order or registered letter. 

Specimen numbers sent on receipt of 75 cents. 

Covers.—Neat and substantial covers, in heavy black morocco cloth, beveled edge 
will be sent, post-paid, for 50 cents each. A good and uniform binding for the Rrvirw 
can thus be had at moderate cost. 

All MSS. and letters relating to the Review, address to 


J. M. SHERWOOD, 
(Box 2277) (Care C. SortsnER & Co.) 654 Broadway, New York, 
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Art. I—WHAT IS IT TO THINK. 
By Prof. HENry N. Day, New Haven, Conn. 

Forty YEARS ago, in the Edinburgh Review for Oct., 1829, 
Sir William Hamilton promulgated a doctrine that has more 
profoundly convulsed the philosophical world than any other 
teaching in the century. In his famous review of Cousin’s 
Course of Philosophy, rejecting the doctrine of the French phi- 
losopher that ‘““the unconditioned is known and immediately 
known,” he maintains, on the contrary, that the unconditioned 
—that is, the absolute and the infinite—is both “ incognizable 
and inconceivable.” And, in his Lectures on Metaphysics, he 
reiterates the same doctrine : “‘ We must believe in the infinity 
of God ; but the infinite God can not by us, in the present 
limitation of our faculties, be comprehended or conceived.” 
“The infinite God is infinitely inconceivable.” Herbert Spen- 
cer carries out the doctrine to its logical consequence, when 
he affirms that “ the theistic hypothesis—creation by external 
agency—is not a question of probability or credibility, but of 
conceivability.” 

The common sense of men has recoiled from this new doctrine 
—new, we maintain, in full recognition of what Aristotle, and 
Augustin, and Pascal, and Kant, have uttered and taught, al- 
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though, perhaps, it could not discern the defect in the rea- 
soning by which the opinion was upheld. Divers able critics 
have assailed the doctrine, and shown up in greater or less 
clearness fallacies in the reasoning ; and, on the other hand, 
a few writers of\no mean ability have appeared to vindicate 
and still further to develop and apply the doctrine. The world 
of thought is still heaving and tossing from the profound agi- 
tation. The essential falsity of the dogma has ‘not been sat- 
isfactorily exposed. Indeed, it is questionable whether on the 
ground of received opinions, both of advocates and of oppo- 
nents, in regard to the nature of thought, the doctrine must 


not be admitted to have been demonstratively proved. If 


thought be defined to be reference to a class, then, it would 
seem, the absolute, which is admissibly one, can not be 
thought—it is utterly unthinkable. The alternative is thus 
forced upon us, that either God can not be known in thought, 
or, if he is, two contradictories are both to be accepted as 
true. 

Rather than submit to either side of this alternative, we feel 
ourselves impelled to inquire whether the trouble in the case 
does not arise from essentially erroneous views of the nature 
of thought itself. Is it not presumable that a notion of thought 
which necessarily involves or validates a proposition revolting 
to common sense, or nécessitates a belief in both of two con- 
tradictories—which plunges us helplessly either into skepti- 
cism of religion or into the deeper skepticism of thought— 
must be vicious and radically unsound ? 

The ever recurring paralogisms, the inconsistencies and ab- 
surdities, which the discussion discloses to us when we attempt 
to render the terms employed by the disputants into the mean- 
ings they professedly attach to them, seem to warrant us in 
suspecting that their fundamental conceptions are zeros in 
thought. Dr. Mansel well remarks: ‘‘ A word which I can 
not connect with some known attribute is, for all purposes of 
’ If the term 
absolute is such a word as is affirmed—is utterly unthizkable— 
how absurd to attempt to think about it, to dispute aboutit, 
to lay down propositions about it. How absurd to make at- 


thought, like the terms of an unknown tongue.’ 
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tributions, and to reason on these attributions, when it isa s- 
sumed from the start that all attributions are in the case im- 
possible. If thought in its very nature can not apprehend 
the unlimited, the infinite, why argue as if it did and affirm 
this, that, or the other of what lies utterly beyond thought? 
If to think is to condition, and consequently the unconditioned 
is unthinkable, why employ the empty, meaningless form of 
thought upon it? Are we not forced to believe that these 
profound and learned and skillful metaphysicians who prove 
by argument that men can not agree—/acinnt, nee, intelligendo 
ut nihil intelligant—after all acted and reasoned and wrote on 
a theory of thought which their own definitions and formal 
expositions belied ? 

Hamilton and Mansel alike profess that we are obliged to 
believe in an infinite God, while they maintain that he is to us 
utterly unknowable and unthinkable. So it would seem belief 
is not a form of thought at all, not an act of knowledge; is 
not a function of thinking beings as such. As certainly it is 
not a feeling, a movement of the sensibility, a sensation, an 
emotion, nor yet an act of will, it would follow that inasmuch 
as intelligence, sensibility, and will are, 
comprehensive departments of all rational activity, belief is at 


in their view, the three 


the same time our necessity and our impossibility. Must we 
not suppose some fatal error in their conceptions in regard to 
the essential nature of these states of mind—belief and thought? 

An escape from the perplexities and absurdities springing 
from such essentially vicious views of the nature of thought 
has been attempted through an alleged distinction between a 
logical and psychological proposition. A form of words inter- 
preted logically, that is, in accordance with the definitions and 
prescribed principles of thought, it is pretended may be false, 
while the same proposition interpreted psychologically, that is, 
as a statement of conscious experience, may be true. Logic, 
thus, the science of the necessary laws of all valid thinking, is 
made to invalidate what all our conscious experience accepts 
and affirms as true. Must we not suppose some radical un- 
soundness in such conceptions of thought in its relations to 
experience as involve such conclusions ? 
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Still another instance of inexplicable confusion or contra- 
diction is disclosed in this discussion in the treatment of the 
term which forms the subject of the proposition at issue :— 
“The absolute—the infinite—the unconditioned—is incon- 
ceivable.” What is the logical character of this term—abso- 
lute—as the subject of this proposition ? The discussions as- 
sume it to be a concept; and a concept, according to their 
view, is an aggregate plurality of attributes. But the abso- 
lute is an absolute One. 

Sut, farther, it is the formally professed doctrine of Dr. 
Mansel and Herbert Spencer that ‘‘a negative concept is no 
concept at all.” The term infinite, according to their teach- 
ing, expresses a negative concept; and so it appears that these 
men are, according to their own showing, discussing as a con- 
cept that which is no concept at all. 

Or, again, according to Hamilton, the subject of a propo- 
sition may be interpreted either extensively as denoting one of 
a class, which class is denoted by the predicate, or intensively, 
as denoting a complement of attributes, of which attributes 
one is denoted by the predicate ; and the subject, moreover, 
can be interpreted in these two ways only. This doctrine we 
hold to be correct, only that it has not universal application, 
as Hamilton teaches, but only to a certain class of judgments. 
It has no application obviously to formal judgments, so called, 
nor to many real judgments. But in this proposition at issue, 
the subject absolute is given as neither whole nor part, and can 
not therefore be interpreted either way, either extensively as a 
part or one of a class, nor intensively as a whole comprising 
the attribute denoted by the predicate. In other words, if 
their views of thought are correct, it can not, from its very 
nature, be put into a proposition. 

A parallel absurdity emerges to view in the treatment by 
these writers of the term infinite. This, originally an attri- 
bute-word, they employ as a concrete or subject-word, and 
carry into this use of it, as a concrete, that very characteristic 
which distinguishes an attribute-word from a subject-word, so 
confounding attribute with subject. Correctly did Aristotle 
teach that the infinite, as infinite, is unknowable—ayva@orov, 
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‘7 axerpov.* An attribute may be inconceivable when a 
subject to which it belongs is conceivable. Redness is incon- 
ceivable to a man born blind; but a rose may certainly be con- 
ceived by him. Infinitude may be inconceivable, while a be- 
ing to which it may be attributed is not so. The fallacy in 
these writers is this of using an attribute convertibly with a 
subject. The attribute, infinite, runs their logic, is unthink- 
able; therefore God, who is infinite, is unthinkable, and so 
‘* incognizable!” 

Not only this, but they confound what is purely of the 
thought with what is merely of the matter of thought—with 
what is merely the datum to thought. They assume that 
finite and infinite are pure contradictories in thought—a par- 
alogism which Aristotle had carefully exposed.t It is true 
that every thing is finite or is not finite. These are contra- 
dictories in thought. But it is not necessarily true that every 
thing is finite or non-finite that is infinite. For these are not 
opposed in the thought, but only inthe matter of the thought; 
or, to take one of Aristotle’s examples and to use his lan- 
guage: ‘‘ Not every thing is equal or unequal; but every thing 
is equal or is not equal.” The doctrine of Hamilton is, that 
“Space must be admitted to be necessarily either finite orin- 
finite,” for these are ‘contradictory alternatives.”{ And the 
whole doctrine, as he has expounded it, of the limits of knowl- 
edge lying between two contradictories, is nothing but a huge, 
gross paralogism, originating in an utter disregard of the es- 
sential nature of thought as distinguished from the matter or 
object of thought. 

And it is a futile proceeding to attempt to overthrow his doc- 
trine of the unconditioned by such arguments as, that it is op- 
posed to common sense and that it leads to absurdity, or that 
the support of it abounds in fallacies. Admit the validity of all 
such arguments, whatthen ? Tlie ready reply is, the very sub- 
ject concerning which we are reasoning is beyond human 
thought, and absurdities are to be expected everywhere in any 
discussion, What though the doctrine be absurd, and all advo- 


? 


* Phys. B. IIL. C. vi, 10. Tauch. Ed. + Anal. Pr. B. Z. C. xl. Tauch. Ed 
¢ Metaphysics, Lect. xxxviii. 
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cacy absurd, yet all opposition is equally absurd. The funda- 
mental law of thought, that one of two contradictories in 
thought must be true, has no application to a theme that tran- 
scends all thought any more than the laws of arithmetic to that 
which has no quantity. You may prove that the quotient from 
dividing any quantity by zero is ten; you may just as easily 
prove that it is not—that it is five. The laws of thought do 
not apply to zeros in thought, and if the attempt is made to 
apply them, your processes, however legitimate in themselves, 
will derisively cross and baffle them all. 

We have thus this most astounding phenomenon: the ablest 
thinkers of the age, professed logicians too, conversant beyond 
their contemporaries with the philosophy of thought, its na- 
ture, its laws, its forms, its valid uses, battling each other 
with an energy that convulses the whole metaphysical and the- 
ological world to its very center, and in the contest unsettling 
all the foundations of thought, of knowledge, and of truth. 
Surely there must be something radically unsound in their 
theories of the thinkable, the conceivable, that philosophy 
should be drawn into such a maelstrom of error and skepticism. 

It must be in their theories of the thinkable and of the con- 
ceivable, in their theories of thought in its essential nature 
and principles, that we are to seek the fatal element in their 
reasonings. Given that to be conscious is to think, that to 
think is to condition by’bringing the object of thought under 
a class, or, as otherwise expressed, that to think is to know 
by concepts, which are but aggregations of attributes, and no 
subtlety of logic can save from the consequence that all knowl- 
edge of God, all belief in his existence, all valid knowledge of 
anything is out of the question. We are afloat on a boundless 
sea of skepticism where there is no valid knowledge, no faith, 
no truth, no God. 

What is it to think, then, is the one compre hensive question 
which the most prevalent and the profoundest speculations of 
the times press for solution upon every inquirer after truth. 

When the father of modern philosophy, Descartes, employed 
the term to think, (cogitare, penser,) in his famous enthy- 
meme, cogito ergos um, Je pense done ye suis, he avowedly com- 
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prehended in its import, “‘ not only understanding, willing, 
imagining, but also feeling.” But the term has been narrowed 
down in the progress of recent science, has been differentiated 
to a much more limited use and import. It will be service- 
able to cite before us the uses of the term by writers of received 
authority, and also their enumeration and exposition of the 
several forms of thought, in order to determine more precisely 
and exactly what view the light that the latest speculations have 
shed upon the matter leads us to take of its essential nature. 

Locke used the term in its popular import, as embracing all 
acts of intelligence. His philosophy is, that the mind being 
itself wholly passive, through observation either of what im- 
presses itself on the outer sense, or of its own operations in 
perceiving, thinking, willing, etc.—either through the external 
sense, or the internal sense, as the two sole original fountains 
of all knowledge—first has simple ideas, which it then combines, 
and so forms the other class of ideas called complex ideas or 
notions. Judgment he distinguishes as one of the two faculties 
‘conversant about truth and falsehood,” from the other fac- 
ulty, knowledge, in that by knowledge the mind “ certainly 
perceives and is undoubtedly satisfied of the agreement or dis- 
agreement of any ideas;” in judgment this ‘‘ certain agreement 
or disagreement is not perceived, but presumed,”’* 

Reid follows in a like vague, indefinite use of the term, but 
advances us to a higher stage of precision by formally accept- 
ing the three-fold division of the operations of the understand- 
ing into Simple A ppreh« nsion, Which he identifies with notion 





and conception, Judgment, and Reasoning.’ t 

Sir William Hamilton ushered in a new epoch in the nom- 
enclature of psychology and logic, as he carefully and precisely 
discriminated thought in its more technical, philosophical use 
from all other operations of the mind, as denoting “‘ only the 
acts of the understanding properly so called, that is, of the 
Faculty of Comparison, or that which is distinguished as the 
Elaborative or Discursive Faculty.”t ‘This faculty,” he 
teaches,§ ‘‘ has only one operation, it only compares.” Its three 


* Essay on Human Understanding. B. IV., c. xiv., sec. 4. 
¢Int. Powers. Essay IV.,c. iii. Logic, Lect.1. § Metaphysics, Lect. xx. 
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laws are those of Identity, Contradiction, and Exclusion.* 

The three gradations of thought are ‘‘ Conception, or, as it 
is otherwise called, Simple Apprehension, Judgment, and Rea- 
soning.” + Of the products of these three forms of thought, two, 
the concept and the judgment, he teachest “are not to be 
viewed as the results of different operations; for every concept, 
as the product of some preceding act of comparison, is in fact 
a judgment fixed and ratified in asign.” ‘‘ A concept may be 
viewed as an implicit or undeveloped judgment; a judgment 
as an explicit or developed concept.” He proceeds to the 
formal definition of the judgment: “To judge is to recognize 
the relation of congruence or of confliction, in which two con- 
cepts, two individual things, or a concept and an individual, 
compared together, stand to each other.” Farther, in his Meta- 
physics,§ he says: ‘‘ The Elaborative Faculty, the Faculty of 
Relations, or Comparison, constitutes what is properly denom- 
inated thought. It supposes always at least two terms, and 
its act results in a judgment, that is, an affirmation or nega- 
tion of one of these terms of the other.” It should be ob- 
served that Hamilton, in these expositions of the nature and 
general forms of thought, has hastily adopted in gross the vague 
and inaccurate teachings of certain German logicians, acircum- 
stance that probably. finds its explanation in the haste in 
which he was obliged to prepare his Lectures. 

In this view of the nature of thought as simply comparison, 
Rev. Henry Calderwood, the most prominent writer against 
Hamilton’s doctrine of the Absolute, acquiesces. The con- 
sciousness of our own acts of mind is Knowledge; the com- 
parison of different mental acts or states is Thought. Al} 
comparison of the objects of knowledge is Thought. 

Dr. Mansel defines thinking “‘as the act of knowing or 
judging of things by means of concepts.”!" The concept he 
seems here to regard as primitive in respect to the judgment; 
but he elsewhere makes a distinction between a logical judg- 
ment and a psychological judgment, and says: “‘conception is 





* Logic V. {. xiii. The fourth law enumerated in this paragraph—that of 


Reason and Consequent—he afterwards rejected. + Logic. 9. ix. 
$Id. Lect. xiii. § Id. Lect. xxxiv. | Philosophy of the Infinite, 


p. 284, 2d. Ed. 1 Prologomena Logica, p. 32, Am, Ed. 
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a psychological judgment, but not a logical one, and is prop- 
erly ranked as the first operation of thought, inasmuch as it 
is the simplest.”* This distinction, we can not forbear re- 
marking here, is utterly groundless, and is made, we must sup- 
pose, simply in the interest of a theory in order to explain 
away some obvious incongruities in it. The psychological judg- 
ment, he says, “‘is the judgment of a relation between the 
conscious subject and the immediate object of consciousness ;” 
and the logical judgment “‘ is the judgment of a relation which 
two objects of thought bear to each other.” Thought, he 
teaches, “‘ is only operative within the field of possible experi- 
ence ; i. e. upon such objects as can be presented in an actual 
intuition or represented in an imaginary one;”} does not cre- 
ate its own object;”{ ‘‘is exclusively concerned with con- 
cepts;’§ and its operation as a faculty ‘‘ is inall cases a com- 
parison.” || ‘‘ A concept,” he formally defines to be ‘‘a collection 
of attributes, united by a sign, and representing a possible ob- 
ject of intuition, A judgment is a combination of two con- 
cepts, related to two or more common objects of possible in- 
tuition. A syllogism is a combination of two judgments, ne- 
cessitating a third judgment as the consequence of their mu- 
tual relation.” 

Mr. Baines maintains that ‘‘ we think an object—recognize 
it to be what it is—only as we think it under some notion or 
concept.” And ‘‘a notion is a purely ideal or subjective 
whole, which the mind, from the limitation of its powers, is 
necessitated to form in order to classify in thought and dis- 
criminate in language the various objects of its knowledge.”? 

Herbert Spencer’s doctrine of thought and of its forms is 
exceedingly misty and partial. He seems not to have allowed 
himself to look upon intelligence as anything other than an 
affection of the nervous organism by impressions from without. 
‘* We can not become conscious save through the changes pro 
duced in us by surrounding things.”* ‘* Consciousness is 





* Prologomena Logica, p. €4, 5. If thinking is by means of concepts, as he 
teaches, then conception must be outside of thought and independent of it, not 
“ the first operation of thought.” 

+ Id. 32. ¢ Id. 47. § Id. 57. | Id. 62. 
1 New Analytic of Logical Forms, Edinburgh, 1850. p. 9. 2 Id. p. 8. 
* Principles of Psychology. London, 1855. p. 323. _ 
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an orderly succession of changes;”* can not be in two states 
at once,” 
thought can not exist except as a single succession of states’ 
[a succession of single states ?].¢ ‘To be conscious is to think; 
to think is to form conceptions; to put together impressions 
and ideas.”§ ‘ The relations of likeness and unlikeness form 
but another side of the very changes which constitute con- 


its change constituting a linear series.” ‘‘ Distinct 
’ 


sciousness; these relations must be the foundation of our en- 
tire intelligence.”|| ‘‘ The universal process of intelligence is 
the assimilation of impressions.” ‘* All mental action what- 
ever is definable as the continuous differentiation and integra- 
tion of states of consciousness.” A partial glimpse of truth 
confusedly imaged in learned phrase and sentence is here, as 
elsewhere, by this writer, finally reflected as universal law and 
confident dogma. 

Thompson represents the “‘process of thought” as “that ac- 
tive function of the mind by which impressions received from 
within or from without are described, classified, and com- 
pared.”® He defines judgment as “an expression that two no- 
tions can or can not be reconciled ;’* as “fan equation of sub- 
ject and predicate.”* While intuitions are “ notions of single 
objects” conceptions are “notions formed from several objects.” 

Morell defines judgment as “ the act of mind by which we 
assign any individual object to its proper class, or any given 
species to its proper genus.”® It is to be presupposed in order 
to a judgment, “that the mind is already furnished with 
concepts.” 

De Morgan includes under thought all mental action, even 
such as appears to be possessed by beasts.’ ‘Idea is that 
which the object gives to the mind, or the state of the mind 
produced by the object.”* ‘ A proposition is the assertion of 
agreement, more or less, between two names.’”* 

Dr. McCosh makes three classes of notions; ‘‘ they are Pre- 
cepts, as that grave; or they are Abstracts, as peacefulness; 





* Principles of Psychology, London, 1855, p. 324. + Id. 504. tId. 505. 
§ Id. 322. | Id. 330. 1 Id. 382. 2 Id. 333. 
* Laws of Thought, Int. sec. 2. ‘Id. sec. 67 Id. sec. 68. 


® Introduction to Mental Philosophy, London, 1862, p. 244. 
? Formal Logic, London, 1847, p. 26. * Id. p. 29. 
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or they are Concepts, as peaceful.”* The relation between 
the terms in a judgment, or, in other words, the meaning of 
the copula, may be one or other of two things: it ‘‘may be 
one of equivalence, or it may be one of joint comprehen- 
sion and extension.” He says, however, that ‘ the relation 
is always one of agreement or disagreement.”’} 

Dr Atwater defines “‘ Conception” to be “ that product of 
the mind which results from Generalization, whereby many 
individuals are combined in one class”; and distinguishing 
what he calls a Primitive Judgment from a Logical Judg- 
ment, he defines the latter as that which “‘compares two con- 
ceptions, or a conception and an intuition, and affirms that 
they agree or disagree.” t 

Prof. Porter makes ‘thinking a species of knowledge ;” 
and defines “‘thought-knowledge” as “ that knowledge which 
is gained by the formation and application of general concep- 
tions ;” and “ thinking ” as “ the apprehension of objects as 
generalized, and their implied relations.” ‘ We begin this 
knowledge with the formation of general conceptions, as the 
first step in the process.”§ Accordingly he represents the 
product of the powers of thought to be ‘‘ always generalized 
objects. They are universal.”|| ‘‘ The power of thought, as 
a capacity for certain psychological processes, is dependent 
for its exercise and development on the lower powers of the 
intellect.” We must first apprehend individual objects by 
means of sense and consciousness, before we can think these 


objects.” On the other hand, thought necessarily follows 
such apprehension of individual objects. ‘‘ No human being 
can observe facts without thinking those facts.”* The concept 
is the union of *‘ the similar attributes of individuals.”* He 
distinguishes concepts as concrete notions which are “ applied 
to beings existing,” and as abstract notions which ‘ treat an 
attribute as though it were itself such a being.” ‘ Man and 
human are concrete ; humanity is an abstract notion.” But 
“so far as the signification is concerned, the noun man, the 





* Recent Improvementsin Formal Logic Am. Pres. and Theol. Rev. April, 


1868., p. 173-4. + Id. 179. ¢t Manual of Elementary Logioc. 
§ Human Intellect, sec. 374. | Id. sec. 66, 1 Id. sec. 379. 


21d. sec. 381. * Td. sec. 388. 
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adjective human, and the abstraction humanity, are precisely 
the same.”* Concepts are accordingly always referable to in- 
dividual things or images. ‘“ Knowledge by concepts is sym- 
bolic, mediate, and logical. Knowledge by direct apprehen- 
sion, whether. in connection with consciousness or perception, 
is called intuitive.” But ‘‘ the processes involved in form- 
ing notions are acts of judgment. The mind can not think 
without judging.” ‘“‘To think is to judge.” ‘‘ Every con- 
cept is a contracted judgment; every judgment is an expanded 
concept.”{ But he distinguishes judgments into two classes, 
“‘ Psychological judgments” which have for their subject “ an 
existing and individual thing,” not as Dr. Mansel, the con- 
scious subject, the ego; and “Logical judgments,” in which con- 
cepts, not things, are apparently compared with one another.”§ 
Yet ‘‘ the two species of judgment are in their essential na- 
ture one and the same, inasmuch as both express what is es- 
sentially involved in the act of thinking, viz: an act of affirm- 
ing a concept of an existing being or thing.” 

Of the German metaphysicians, Kant distinguished between 
intuitions and notions, the former being cognitions from di- 
rect apprehension—perception or self-consciousness; the latter 
are the products of thought acting on divers intuitions and 
arranging them under a general. The judgment is accordingly 
the mediate cognitfon of an object. Thinking is cognition by 
notions or concepts. And the understanding is the faculty of 
judging." 

The German systems of Psychology and Logic, like the 
British, adopt generally this view of thought. The judgment 
and the concept, with the reasoning, they recognize as the three 
products or forms of thought. Thus Beneke:* “ All thought 
is expressed in judgments,” sec. 19; ‘‘ The judgment-relation 
is a pure analytic, the subject is disparted (zerlegt) by the pre- 
dicate,” sec. 55; “‘ Notions arise when divers representations 
(vorstellungen) are given simultaneously in the consciousness, 
which contain in themselves a common constituent,” sec. 20. 





* Human Intellect, sec. 388, 889. t Id. 428. tId. 428. 
§ Id. 429. | Id. 430. 1 Kritik der r. v., p. 69, Ed. 1838. 


2 Lehrbuch der Logik. 
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Drobisch :* ‘ Every thought is a comprehension of a manifold 
into a unity.” Ulrici:+ ‘“‘ The copula denotes that relative 
identity and that congruence of subject and predicate in which 
the individual stands to its universal.” Trendelenburg :t 
“The judgment ranges a particular under the unity of a gen- 
eral.” Krug :§ “ The function of the speculative intelligence 
or of the understanding is thought, or the mediate representa- 
tion which consists in this, that a given manifold of represen- 
tations is bound into a higher unity. The representations of 
the understanding are hence called notions (begriffe, conceptus 
s. notiones) and are in their relations to the representations of 
the sensibility or the intuitions and sensations the elements of 
knowledge. Knowledge is accordingly a common product of 
the sense and the understanding.” 

It is apparent from this rapid survey that recent specula- 
tion all runs in the current of an interpretation of thought as 
essentially and ever a gathering of a plurality into a unity; 
as a recognition of an object under a class, or under a general; 
as a cognition of objects as concepts which are ever defined as 
aggregates of attributes or of individual objects. It is in this 
view that Hamilton, Mansel, Spencer, and their opponents as 
well, have all met the proposition, “‘ the infinite is unthink- 
able;” and it is under the guidance of this erroneous view that 
the whole discussion has proceeded in the wildest absurdity 
and contradiction. 

It is equally apparent that no one is entirely satisfied with 
this exposition of thought, as everywhere we find a judgment 
in its positive form asserted to be ‘‘a recognition of congru- 
ence;” ‘‘an agreement;” ‘‘an equation;” “‘an equivalence;” 
expositions which extend the sphere to a judgment far beyond 
a cognition under a class or a general. It is thus confessed 
that the definition of a judgment as formally enounced is fatally 
inadequate. The formal definition, which is generally given, 
is but an empirical statement applicable, indeed, to many forms 
of thought, but not of universal validity, not therefore embrac- 
ing the entire essence of thought, as it is found alike in each 





* Neue Dorstellung der Logik, sec. 4. + Compendium der Logik, sec. 69. 
tKategorienlehre, p. 285. § Fundamental Philosophie, sec. 79. 
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of its forms. This universal applicability, it will be confessed, 
must be accepted as the indispensable criterion of any expo- 
sition of thought which shall be of any scientific validity. If 
there be any judgment to which it will not apply, such expo- 
sition must be.deemed to be vicious, and be rejected. 

In endeavoring to find such a true and valid exposition of 
the essential nature of thought, let us take first a judgment 
arising in sensible experience. If a rose be presented to me, 
I have certain sensations, say sensations of its redness and 
sweetness. These sensations are not in themselves thoughts ; 
nor are the counterparts of these sensations—the perceptions 
of the redness and sweetness, which are the mind side, as the 
sensations are the object side in the sensible experience—prop- 
erly to be regarded as thoughts. I have no proper thought ; 
I do not think the rose, until I recognize the object which is 
presented to me—the rose—as having the attributes of red- 
ness and sweetness—as red and sweet; and the proper thought 
is expressed in the judgments: the rose is red ; the rose is 
sweet. But what is this state of mind expressed in this form: 
the rose is red? What is it but an identification of the ob- 
ject—the rose—as a whole, embracing more or fewer attri- 
butes, in respect to one of these attributes, with the attribute 
—red ? Rose and red are given together in one undistin- 
guishable state of consciousness, in the single perception. 
They are one and inseparable in themselves so far as given to 
thought. As such, and as thus given, thought apprehends 
them, and by its own mysterious power, by a power as mys- 
terious and inexplicable as that of perception itself in cogniz- 
ing objects entirely external to our minds, recognizes this ob- 
ject one in itself and one in perception, yet as a composite for 
its uses, while it affirms the two to be one and the same so far 
as the object exterior to thought isconcerned. Its recognition 
of the two which it has itself made of the one is nothing more 
or less than a recognition of the two as one and the same so 
far as respects the object—a conscious identification of them. 
Its authority for the recognition is simply the unity of the 
consciousness inthe perception. If the object had but one at- 
tribute, rose and red would be but different names for the 
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same; subject and attribute, concrete and abstract, would be 
the same, except simply in respect of the use in thought. If 
the object had but the two attributes, then clearly rose would 
be partially the same as red, partially thesame as sweet. To 
think the rose would be simply to identify rose as red and also 
sweet. The perception may, conceivably, be inaccurate ; or it 
may be inaccurately expressed. In the data to thought there 
may be possible inaccuracy ; and so the identification of the 
subject and its supposed attribute—the thought—in its result 
may be erroneous ; or the rendering of the result in language 
may be faulty. But the thought-movement in itself, the sim- 
ple identification, can never be questioned; for that would be 
to belie consciousness itself. It is precisely the same with all 
more complicated judgments or thoughts. They are compli- 
cated not in respect of the judgment in itself, the identifica- 
tion of subject and attribute, but only in respect of the data, 
the terms identified, which may be more or less composite or 
may come into the consciousness in manifold ways. Thought 
proper simply identifies them when given to it as subject and 
attribute. 

The judgment, thus, as the identification of subject and at- 
tribute, is the primitive form of thought, necessarily preced- 
ing all others. The concept is but a composite derivative from 
the judgment, which it ever presupposes. It has no existence 
in the world of reality. There is no such real beingas “ horse,” 
having just the attributes that make up our notion of that 
term and no others. It exists only as the creature of thought, 
only in the realm of thought. It presupposes a plurality of 
judgments; and can not be except as a synthesis of concretes 
previously identified with some attribute, or of abstracts pre- 
viously identified with some concrete. The term conceivable, 
therefore, in its stricter meaning, signifies only that which may 
be gathered into classes or into complements of attributes al- 
ready identified with the same subject. In its looser use, and 
this is in fact the more common use, it is exactly synonymous 
with thinkable, or that which may be thought or identified. 
It is clear, therefore, that what may be conceivable in the lat- 
ter sense may not be in the former sense. God in his essen- 
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tial nature may be conceivable in the latter sense, that is, he 
may be thought as having attributes ; while he is not conceiv- 
able in the former sense, that is, can not be known as in re- 
spect of his essence one of a class of beings, or under a gen- 
eral. The amphiboly appears everywhere in the discussions 
of Hamilton’s dogma, and everywhere leads into fallacies and 
contradictions. 

Thought, then, in its primitive form, is ever a judgment, 
and is but an identification of a subject with its attributes, 
as they are given in the consciousness. It is vague, misty, 
unscientific language to speak of this relation between the 
rose and red, in the act of thought supposed, as ‘‘an agree- 
ment;’ 
or resemblance; or as “‘an equation.” If these terms import 
less or more than identification, they are inadequate and so in- 
admissible as scientific expressions of what is meant. This 
particular judgment, it is true, is one in which the object is 
possibly recognized as under a class; but not necessarily; for 
if it were the first experience of a rose and of a rose as red, 
there could have been no class. The object would have been 
single and the attribute simple. Until a second experience 
only one object of the kind—one rose, and only one attribute 
as belonging to it could have been known. It may be that 


] 


or as ‘fa congruence;” as an apprehension of likeness 


there are objects which have but single essential attributes, 
which have no “likes” and consequently can not be classed. 
There is not therefore, necessarily, in this judgment, any view- 
ing under a general, for the simple reason no general as yet is 
known. Class and general are creations of human thought, and, 
as already observed, come to be only after experience of a plu- 
rality of objects or of attributes. God has made a universe of 
like things, has introduced kind into his creation everywhere; 
therefore classification and generalization may be exerted by,the 
human mind on these like things, and so class and the general 
come to be. For the same reason ‘“‘ rose” and “ red” are not 
necessarily concepts, defined as aggregates of subjects having 
common attributes, or aggregates of attributes having common 
subjects; for in a first experience there can not be any aggre- 
gations, the mind being by the supposition empty of all ob- 
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jects but the one—the rose; and of all attributes but the one 
—red. Concepts are creations of human thought that can 
be only on condition of a manifold experience. From its very 
nature, as admitted by all metaphysicians of every school, 
every concept implies at the least two objects recognized, if 
extensive, as having a common attribute, that is, as having 
the same attribute; or, if intensive, as having a common—the 
same—subject—and therefore is universally conditioned on an 
experience of at least three objects of thought. 

Let us now take a thought as remote in form and natureas 
is possible from the one just presented. I notice two right an- 
gles and also the three angles of a triangle; they are presented 
as objects of intuition to me; I proceed to unite these two in- 
tuitions and I pass to the judgment: these two right angles 
are equal to the three angles of a triangle. Here, confessedly, 
I but identify these two quantities or magnitudes. It isa judg- 
ment as truly as the former—the rose is red; and it is no 
thought of an object under a class or a general ; there is an 
agreement, a congruence, an equation, but identification, here 
identification in respect of magnitude, is the term which prop- 
erly and adequately expresses the state of mind. 

In like manner all judgments whatever, whether on the one 
hand applied to concrete objects as containing attributes—and 
whether those attributes are qualities, or actions, or condi- 
tions, or relations—or, on the other hand, applied to mere 
quantities or magnitudes, can be adequately expounded as 
identifications, total, as in formal thought, or partial, as for 
the most part in concrete thought. And they can not be uni- 
versally expounded—can not be expounded as of the same 
essential nature in any other way than as identification, total 
or partial. 

We are brought, therefore, as well by the interpretation of 
thought in experience as by the current and general tendency 
of speculation that has continued restless and disturbed as not 
having found its goal, to this view of the essential nature of 
thought: that it is in itself, ever and essentially, nothing more 
or less than the conscious identification of two olyects presented 
to it. It must be a conscious identification, for here identifi- 
2 
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cation is viewed only as a mental act; there must be two ob- 

jects, for no identification is possible otherwise; and the objects 

must be presented to it, for thought can not originate its ob- 

jects, it only acts on what is given. But inasmuch as the at- 

tribute is ever-but one of an indefinite number of attributes 

which can be thought as belonging to the subject, and as the 

subject to a judgment or thought is apprehended as contain- 
ing all its attributes, the two objects must ever be regarded as 

under the relation of whole and part. This holds true in 

strictness even of identical propositions, although in looser 
discourse, confining the notion of quantity to the matter of 
thought to the exclusion of the thought-movement itself, we 
conveniently distinguish total from partial identity. Strictly* 
speaking, thus, all thought is essentially the identification of 
one object already given in the consciousness in respect to 
some one or more of its parts with another object also already 
in the consciousness. The “rose” is thought, thus, when it 

being given in perception is identified in respect to one of its 
attributes as “‘ red,” which attribute is also given in the same 

perception. This sameness, or, as it is more vaguely termed, 

this “‘ agreement,” this ‘‘ congruence,” this “equation,” is 

what is ever recognized by the discursive faculty of the human 
mind—the faculty of thought. Of course, while we use terms 

strictly applicable only to affirmative thought, we mean to in- 
clude both species—negative and affirmative thought. The 
function of thought is the function of the same and of the dif- 
ferent; it affirms and it denies. At least, this is the sole and 
essential principle of primitive thought. ‘ Every time we 
judge,” says Crousaz, as quoted by Hamilton, “‘ we compare 
a total conception with a partial, and we recognize that the 
latter really constitutes a part of the former.” 

We shall see, more fully and distinctly, perhaps, the cor- 
rectness of this exposition and what is meant and implied in 
it, as we cursorily view it in its relations to other phenomena 
of the intelligence, to its conditions, to its forms, to its laws, 
and in some of its applications. 

In relation to the other phenomena of the intelligence, 
thought is the goal and the consummation. Perceptions, in- 
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tuitions, lead on to thought. The mind can not rest in them. 
A rose is perceived; we, by an irresistible instinct of our in- 
telligent nature, press on to think it as having some attributes, 
essential or relative, and then we identify them; we recognize 
them as one and the same in our consciousness, being indis- 
tinguishable, except as whole and part. The rose and its in- 
trinsic attribute, suppose ved, are one and the same; or, if the 
attribute be extrinsic, and one of condition, as at this moment 
of time, or of relation, as separated from its stalk, it is recog- 
nized as one and the same in respect of one of its conditions 
or relations with such attribute. So if a rose is remembered 
or imagined, if intelligence is exerted at all upon these states 
of consciousness, a subject and some attribute of it are united, 
are viewed as agreeing, as congruent, as equated, that is, scien- 
tifically speaking, asidentical. ‘““The intelligence,” as says Spin- 
oza, ‘‘if it is to exercise intelligence, must always apprehend 
difference and identity.” The act of intelligence is not complete 
till objects, however brought into the consciousness, by percep- 
tion or by intuition, by the recurrence of previous cognitions, or 
by the creative act of the imagination, are recognized as united, 
identified as subject and attribute. It iscontrary to the very na- 
ture of the intelligence as essentially active to rest in a per- 
ception or an intuition, whether given in actual presentation 
of some object from without or in some inward experience, 
without passing on to a judgment—to a recognition of it in 
respect to some attribute. Other cognitions are all condition- 
ing and fail of their very design if they do noteffect what they 
condition—a thought, a judgment. So true, and only so true, 
is Hamilton’s doctrine, that every act of consciousness, that 
is, every act of intelligent consciousness, implies a judgmert. 
As a conditioning element, however, must be apprehended as 
existing logically before and as so far separate from what it 
conditions, the perceptions, the intuitions, the other cogni- 
tions recurring in memory or coming forth in imagination, 
must be admitted to be in the consciousness when as yet 
there is no judgment. But the characteristic function of all 
other acts of the intelligence is to lead on to thought by fur- 
nishing to it its necessary conditions. Intelligence is there- 
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fore never complete and consummate but in the form of thought 
proper, in the form of a judgment. 

In relation to its conditions, accordingly, thought is de- 
pendent on experience. It can originate nothing. Its one 
essential function is to recognize the identity between two ob- 
jects given toit. It is ever conditioned on its data. Think- 
ing, as Kant teaches, is “cognition by cognitions.” Nor is 
this doctrine at all incompatible with the popular view of 
thought as an ever welling source of knowledge ; for in loose 
and popular thought the conditions are combined with the es- 
sential act itself. The naturalist, being presented with a rose, 
observing with a keener eye than previous observers, discerns 
multitudinous cellsin the structure of its leaves; the rose and 
this attribute, cellular, are by this observation, by this per- 
ception, brought together as one and indistinguishable into 
his consciousness, and he then, and not till then, properly 
thinks, judges, as he affirms mentally—the rose is cellular. 
Attention is not an act of thought; it is rather merely a con- 
dition of perception, of observation; perfecting it as a cogni- 
tion. It is the searching for the fuller data of a proper 
thought, not the thought itself. 

But, farther, it is evident that inasmuch as in a judgment, 
in a thought, two objects, as its conditions and its data are 
brought together and so identified as one in the consciousness, 
and inasmuch as the one of these two objects, which to distin- 
guish it from the other we name the subject, may be viewed 
in relation to divers attributes, any one of which, or all of 
which, may be brought together in the unity of the perceptive 
consciousness, we necessarily regard each as a part of our con- 
sciousness of the subject, and the subject we regard as a whole 
of consciousness containing divers parts. All thought, all 
true and consummate knowledge, is accordingly conditioned 
ona part. And thus is verified that sublime and profoundly 
philosophical teaching of the Apostle Paul: ‘“‘ We know from 
the part,” "Ex pépovs yrvmoxoper, accordingly only in part, 
proceeding from part to part ever to the goal of entire, abso- 
lute perfection in knowledge in which the whole is known as a 
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whole in the conscious apprehension of all attributes, “ evem 
as we are known.” 

Once more, as conditioned, all thought, all subjective truth, 
all proper knowledge, all science, implies, in a certain loose 
sense, faith. ‘‘ We do not begin,” says Cousin, ‘‘ with sci- 
ence, but with faith.” The meaning of which doctrine, so 
far as true, is, that all thought, as conditioned, must accept 
its data, without questioning, as given; thought can not de- 
monstrate its own conditions; it must accept them. Its fune- 
tion is to recognize the given object and its given attribute, 
given in consciousness by perception, by intuition, or in mem- 
ory or in imagination, on being presented as one in the con- 
sciousness, the one identified with the other. 

In relation to its forms, thought can be regarded as having 
but one proper essential primitive form. And that form, as 
we have seen, is the judgment—the identification, total or 
partial, of two given objects, the one as subject as containing 
whole, the other as attribute as containing part or parts. The 
other usually recognized forms of thought, concepts and rea- 
sonings, are derivatives. They can not exist except as imply- 
ing previous judgments. A subject concept is the aggregate 
of a plurality of subjects having the same attribute; an attri- 
bute concept is the aggregate of a plurality of attributes re- 
cognized as pertaining to the same subject. This is the oné 
test and criterion of a valid concept—an aggregate, a com- 
plement of subjects or of attributes in judgments, aggregated 
only as recognized to have identical attributes in the former 
case and identical subjects in the latter. A concept is thusa 
derivative from given judgments by synthesis on a recognized 
identity of base. A reasoning, the only other received form 
of thought, is, except where the term is applied to a meré 
change in the form, a derivative by analysis. A concept is a 
derivative from two or more judgments by an aggregation of 
the parts of the same whole; a reasoning, a proper syllogism, 
is a derivative from two or more judgments effected through 
the separation of a given whole into its parts, and is either @ 
movement of thought from a whole to a part, or from one part 
to the complementary part. Each of these derivatives can bé 
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yalidated only as the whole is identified with the respective 
parts, or the parts are identified as pertaining to the same 
whole. These two are the only forms of derivative thought 
that can be given by ita essential principle. There are, how- 
ever, it should be remarked, other forms of thought distin- 
guished in reference to other principles; as, for example, we 
have the forms of faith or belief and knowledge, which differ 
not at all, as metaphysicians, both psychologists and logicians, 
have sometimes maintained in order to save from inferences 
that would legitimately follow from their defective or errone- 
ous theories, in respect to the nature of the act of intelligence 
concerned in them, but solely in reference to the accidental 
character of the data on which the thought in each respectively 
rests. 

Further, in relation to the fundamental laws of thought, 
these are all reducible to the one law that springs directly 
from the nature of thought, as it has been here exhibited ; 
that one law is identity, the law of the same and the different, 
as has been from Plato and Aristotle down ever recognized, 
although generally out of scientific relation. Only upon this 
view of the essential principle of all thought can there be any 
valid foundation for this law; while out of thought as essen- 
tially identification, the law springs immediately and neces- 
sarily. All the proper laws of thought, so far as pertaining 
to the act of thought itself apart from its conditions and its 
expressions in language, are reducible to this one law in its 
various phases. These phases are four, embracing the subjec- 
tive duad of Identity proper, or Sameness between an object 
and its parts, with its negative correlate, Contradiction; and the 
objective duad, Disjunction and its negative correlate, Exclu- 
sion. The law of Reason and Consequent, sometimes enu- 
merated with the others, and adopted at first by Hamilton, 


** erroneous” or * ex- 


was afterwards justly rejected by him as 
tra-logical.” The four enumerated are immediately derived 
from the nature of thought, as the act of a conscious subject, 
either affirming or denying, identifying or differencing, upon 


an object which, to be thought at all, must be identified or 
differenced. Two of the four laws are consequently positive 
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or mandatory, two prohibiting; two subjective, two objective. 
It is plain there can be no other laws founded on this principle. 

In its applications to logic, this exposition of the essential 
nature of thought will readily be seen to be indispensable to 
# perfect science of thought. Logic is the science of thought 
as thought; and must, as perfect science, expound all thought. 
It must embrace “ formal” thought alike with ‘ real” thought; 
it must validate the ‘‘ inductions” of the naturalist alike with 
the ‘‘deductions” of the metaphysician. If it does not 
embrace all thought it must be imperfect. The exclusion 
of induction from the sphere of logic by Whately and Ham- 
ilton only proves that their notions of the nature of thought 
were defective; if, at least, induction is to be reckoned 
as thought at all, or as an act of the intelligence. The 
like exclusion from logic by others of so-called primitive judg- 
ments or psychological judgments, from which concepts that 
are alleged to be the elements of all logical judgments are 
formed, proves the same thing, that a radical error pervades 
their notion of thought, and consequently vitiates their expo- 
sitions of logical science. The same result comes from the 
restriction of concepts, which are erroneously assumed to be 
the primitive forms of thought, so far as logic has anything to 
do with them, to the products of a previous generalization. 
Thus it is that the most recent, most advanced logical systems 
of German and British metaphysicians show a most strange 
want of scientific method. The “ science of sciences” is the 
least scientific in the hands of logical experts. The exclusive 
a posteriori habit of thought in Aristotle, which, rightly be- 
ginning with the concrete, seems never to have verified itself by 
ending with a thorough a priori review and reconstruction of 
his conclusions, has characterized all logical studies since, and 
left upon them the marks of defect and mutilation, which a true 
Platonic dialectic, a thorough @ priori treatment of thought, 
was needed to heal and perfect. Logical science, having ob- 
tained its materials by an Aristotelian analysis of concrete 
forms of thought, must then begin its constructive work in a 
systematized science by seizing upon the essential principle 
in all thought, real as well as formal, and out of that evolve 
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its laws, its forms, and all its rules for directing and validat- 
ing thought. This essential principal we have found can not 
be other than that of the same and the different—the princi- 
ple of identity. From this principle, with the exactest logical 
sequence, come.the only fundamental laws of thought, per- 
fectly and exhaustively, in the subjective duad of Identity 
and Contradiction, and the objective duad of Disjunction and 
Exclusion; and then under these laws the only primitive form 
of all thought, the judgment, and thence the only two deriv- 
ative forms, except by change in form, the synthetic Concept 
and the analytic Reasoning or Syllogism. All subordinate 
forms in their treatment receive this clear and ready exposi- 
tion; and logical methodology or the practical direction of 
thought, under these established laws and forms, becomes 
strictly scientific and exact, as well as simple and easy. All 
that old truly barbarous formalism, with which prevalent 
opinion has identified logical science, however admirable as a 
product of ingenuity and laborious study, yet cumbrous and 
illusive, worse than useless, sinks into its piace as a mere play 
and jugglery. Logic thus treated becomes the best and most 
effective discipline of thought, at the same time that, by the 
perfectness of its evolution from its simple and single princi- 
ple into its diversity of laws and forms and applications, it 
becomes the most perfect in form, the most beautiful, the most 
satisfying of all scientific systems. This, indeed, is only what 
should be, what we ought beforehand to expect. If any sci- 
ence should be a fit instrument of intellectual training, or at- 
tractive from its method and matter, should it not be pre- 
eminently the science of thought—a science, if any, that should 
admit the most perfect development under its own laws, and 
be the most perfect exemplification of them, while at the same 
time it has for its matter one of the noblest products of the 
noblest creation of divine wisdom—human thought ? 

In its applications to science in its present phases, this ex- 
position of the nature of thought will find a fuller verification 
and illustration. 

The two prominent features of recent physical science are: 
first, unprecedented activity and keenness of observation; and, 
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secondly, extreme, almost incredible, absence of proper thought. 
Indeed, in the excessive predominance of observation over re- 
flection, it is hardly ever imagined that there is any such 
thing as thought, as laws of thought, as validating principles 
of knowledge. Hence the arrogant, exclusive, pretentious 
spirit characterizing much of the most recent physicism; hence 
its immethodical, unstable, inconsistent, skeptical character. 
Hence, while boasting to be inductive, it as boastfully ignores 
any exposition of the nature of induction as desirable or pos- 
sible. Hence, too, while its whole aim is to classify and to 
generalize, it can not tell what a species is or a genus; and its 
generalizations of to-day are held subject to any new general- 
izations that to-morrow’s accidents or caprices may suggest. 
The principle determining a class, the essential nature of a 
class, what true, valid classification is—all this lies beyond 
its thought or its care. Hence, still further, it has room in 
its sphere of vision only for the phenomenal ; and the spiritual, 
which underlies all phenomenon and ever appears through it, 
is beyond its notice. Hence, once more, its more recent ten- 
dencies to a gross sensualism and skepticism. 

This representation of the present phase of physical science 
hardly needs any formal proof. A few quotations, from more 
or less widely accredited authorities, will suffice to substanti- 
ate the whole, as they evince a very general, we are happy to 
say by no means universal, spirit and tendency. The meta- 
physics of the physicists—for they, too, as men endowed with 
reason, must have some metaphysics—is summed up in this 
one outgiving of Positivism: ‘To aspire to the knowledge 
, coéxistences 
and successions—is to aspire to transcend the inexorable lim- 
its of human knowledge.” In like spirit Herbert Spencer af- 
firms that “ invariable existence is the ultimate guarantee as- 
signable for any belief.” And the legitimate effects of these 
metaphysical teachings are found cropping out everywhere in 
the utterances of physicists themselves, even where Skepti- 
cism, Materialism, Positivism are formally rejected. Professor 
Huxley’s recent publications sufficiently illustrate and vindi- 
cate what we have said. Matter and Spirit, as grounds of 


of more than phenomena—their resemblances 
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phenomena, are, he holds, “ but names for the imaginary sub- 
strata.” Necessity and “iron” law are “invented bugbears.” 
He detects in a nettle-hair a “‘semi-fluid lining”—‘‘a bag, 
full of a limpid liquid,” and this so-called protoplasm becomes 
to him at once “ the formal basis of all life.” Thoughts are 
only “ the molecular changes in that matter of life.” ‘‘ Speech, 
gesture, and every other form of human action are resolvable 
into muscular contraction.” ‘ All the multifarious and com- 
plicated activities of man are comprehensible under three cate- 
gories. Hither they are immediately directed toward the 
maintenance and development of the body, or they effect tran- 
sitory changes in the relative positions of the body, or they 
tend toward the continuance of the species.” It never occurred 
to this keen, yet unthinking, observer of nature that there 
was any validation needed for this pretentiously exhaustive 
enumeration of the activities of man; nor that the enumera- 
tion was in itself at all imperfect, although a very superficial 
thought applied to it would have gathered the first and third 
of his categories into the second, which certainly comprehends 
them. So, further, while in one paragraph law is a “‘ bugbear,” 
in another it is quietly accepted as “‘a perfectly legitimate 
conception;” and while the idea of necessity is formally scouted, 
it is everywhere applied as an attribute. Voluntariness and 
freedom are represented as spontaneity, and as he takes it ‘‘ to 
be demonstrable that it is utterly impossible to prove that any- 
thing whatever may not be the effect of a material and neces- 
sary cause, and that human logic is equally incompetent to 
prove that any act is really spontaneous,” so he allows that 
in the tendency of ‘‘ modern physiology ” matter and law have 
“devoured spirit and spontaneity.” Nevertheless “1,” Pro- 
fessor Huxley, “ individually am no materialist !” 

We can not err in ascribing this astounding lack of proper 
thought in the most recent physical science to the utterly un- 
satisfactory expositions of the nature of thought that have 
been given by metaphysical writers. Naturalists have found 
no exposition of thought which accredited itself to be of uni- 
versal validity to all forms of thought in whatever sphere ex- 
erted. The principle of resemblance as generally interpreted 
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has no applicability to mathematical or so-called formal 
thought. How can the astronomer but reject an exposition 
of universal thought, of thought as thought, that has no per- 
tinence to the mathematical side of his researches? The prin- 
ciple of identification as the sole essential element of all thought 
can alone be applied. both on the one side to his reasonings in 
quantity, in his determinations of magnitudes and distances, 
and of intensities of force, and also, on the other side, to his 
reasonings on the actual properties of the bodies which he 
studies. 

All science, again, is liable to go astray which blinds its eye 
to the wide distinction between thought and its object. But 
this distinction, which we have sought to emphasize in our ex- 
position, has been almost wholly overlooked. The object of 
thought comes from a sphere external to thought. It is thus 
ever a datum and must be accepted as it is given. Thought 
can not go back of what is thus given, and can not therefore 
apply its tests to it. The data to thought accordingly con- 
stitute the proper sphere of all contingency, inasmuch as it is 
beyond the province of thought to determine, and so is wholly 
accidental to thought. Thought itself necessitates its own 
validity; its sphere is the necessary. This character of neces- 
sity attaches to all thought, so far as it is thought, as truly 
and as fully as to mathematical or formal thought. To ob- 
scure this fundamental distinction between thought and its 
matter or object is therefore to confound the necessary with 
the contingent, and so to lead directly to universal skepticism. 
Thought itself, also, naturally goes down out of sight when 
this distinction is obliterated; and with those whose habits of 
pursuit are rather in the sphere of observation—the sphere of 
the phenomenal, is it strange that the phenomenon should 
come to be regarded as the whole of intelligence ? 

Still further, this fatal confusion of thought and its object 
brings in as its unavoidable consequence the impossibility of 
finding any valid principle of classification. Thought can 
classify any subjects of judgments having the same attribute. 
But the vital point in all classification in the science of the 
world around, as presented to our thought, is whether this 
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attribute on which the class is constituted is one which is given 
in the objects themselves, or only in their accidental relations 
to our mental states—in their relations to the multiform cog- 
nitiors of our own individual experiences—since any one of 
them can be selected as the attribute to be thought of any ob- 
ject. Is it strange that natural science is so unsettled as to 
what is a species, whether accidental or essential ? whether 
evanescent or permanent ? Is it strange that it seems to con- 
cern itself so little with the inquiry, what is that ground of a 
true scientific classification by which it must be validated ? 
Modern science, as already remarked, makes great preten- 
sions to a proper inductive character. But can it tell what 
induction is, or what is a valid induction? Logicians, even 
from some failure, it would seem, to seize upon the true na- 
ture of thought, stumble themselves and trip one another in 
their attempted expositions. Hamilton says expressly that 
the science of the laws of thought, as thought, has nothing to 
do with the inductions of natural science and of common life; 
while Mill justly criticizes Hamilton’s exposition of logical in- 
duction as making it no process of thought at all, but ‘‘a mere 
short-hand registration.” And Mill’s exposition is in the vi- 
cious circle of inferring from the known individual to the un- 
known class, while a class is defined to be a group of individ- 
uals known to makeup the class. It is clear that no valid in- 
duction can be grounded on mere resemblance of attributes. 
The fatal vice in this procedure lies in its failure to bring into 
the procedure a distinct recognition of the subjects of those 
attributes to which the resemblance pertains. There are no 
two objects given to thought to be thought as attributes which 
do not resemble each other in some respect. Induction, there- 
fore, grounded on mere resemblance of attributes without lim- 
itation, may go on endlessly in its grouping into class and 
bring in the most heterogeneous objects. In order to be of 
any scientific validity or worth, it must recognize some whole 
as the same, in respect to the several parts which form the 
terms of the several judgments in the inductive reasoning. 
Its sole validating principle is identification, first of subject 
and attribute, then in the derivative thought, of the subjects 
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as parts of the same whole. Classification and induction as 
applied to the world of objects around us and respecting only 
their essential attributes or their relations to one another, it 
is universally agreed can be founded only on the assumed 
uniformity of nature. But this uniformity of nature is wholly 
supra-sensible, hyper-phenomenal. No perception, no obser- 
vation, apprehendsit. It comes through sense, but is revealed 
to no sense. It is as utterly foreign to perception as is the 
face to the mirror which reflects it to the beholder. Quam- 
quam oriretur a sensibus, tamen non esse judicium veritatis 
in sensibus. The condition of all thought to us is that there 
is thought in the objects of our thought, back of all sense. 
And here we can not withold the conviction that the grand old 
Platonic view is the only one satisfying to reason :—that 
the idea of God is the one archetype of creation, becoming 
object, éido0s, that which can be known as it goes forth in any 
one of its diversities of forms ; and which é7é0s coming into 
our mind again makes our idea as the correlate subjective of 
the objective eidos. In other words, the supreme creative In- 
telligence becomes intelligible in the outgoing work of creation 
and the intelligible as apprehended by us makes our intelligence. 
This éiéos is the only knowable ; and its essential character 
is that of a species. Hance illi [Gracci] ideam appellabant, 
nos recte speciem possumus dicere, in which remark, it may 
be noted, by the way, Cicero drops the distinction between 
the subjective and the objective form of the word. The spe- 
cies is ever but a whole of certain lower parts, while itself a 
part of a higher whole; is ever thus but a one, the same, in 
one respect while a different in other respects. So that our 
whole knowledge, our thought, regarded as a product or re- 
sult, as an idea, as a species, is but the reflection of the diver- 
sified idea of God—the reflection of some form of the divine 
idea made object to us by having the characteristic of being 
differenced from other forms while partaking of the same orig- 
inal oneness; a single link in an endless chain of subordina- 
tions, reaching upward and reaching downward, identical in 
its essence and yet diverse in its forms. This original one, 
this true essential being, of the Grecian riper philosophy, em- 
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bodying itself and thus differencing itself in the hyle or matter 
in creation, suggests to us the principle of all intelligence, as 
that of the same and the different, giving and constituting the 
relation of subject and attribute, which consequently can be 
validly thought-only as they are one and the same. 

But whatever may be thought in respect to this old theory 
of the ground of all intelligence, dimly and vaguely appre- 
hended even by that keenest of spiritual observers, it still re- 
mains true that this uniformity in nature, which is the ad- 
mitted ground of all classification and induction as applied to 
the external universe, this oneness, this identity in nature, is 
one thing; our identifications, which are for the manifold pur- 
poses of our thought now respective and now irrespective of the 
essential nature of the objects themselves and of the relations 
subsisting between them, are a very different thing. To con- 
found them is as effectually to confuse and invalidate all the re- 
sults of our thought, as to confound the surface we measure or 
the values we compute with the numbers which we apply to them 
in our measurements and our computations; it is to confound 
objective truth or our right apprehension of the ideas of God 
without us with subjective truth, which lies in our identifications 
as applied to those ideas. Further, this idea in nature comes 
to us asa pure datum. Our thought receives it only, does 
not originate it, does not determine what it shall be. This 
unquestioning acceptance of what is thus given, which char- 
acterizes the true observer of nature, is what is dimly recog- 
nized as the faith, the belief, which precedes thought—a form 
of expression which is very unfortunate, inasmuch as it implies 
that there is a belief antecedent to all judgment while belief 
itself is a judgment, and as it seems to give a support to that 
most unwarranted and most pernicious assumption that the 
conception of an object involves its actual existence. The ob- 
ject of thought thus given as a species ever implying a higher 
whole, and, accordingly, implying also a coirdinate part 
participating in that same whole, is the only subject of a true 
inductive process. It is a legitimate subject of induction, be- 
cause the idea of God, the divine intelligence, is essentially 
specific, so to speak, ideal in the old Greek sense of the é7éos 
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as admitting of generalization and of specification. To validate 
an inductive process, then, it is first of all indispensable that 
this datum, this specific, this idealin the old sense, given in 
the observation of nature, be carefully distinguished from the 
mental process itself. And then the induction proceeds by 
its own law from the part given as belonging to a given whole 
to induce to other parts. The one great difficulty in all in- 
duction is in ascertaining the extent of this whole—the higher 
idea of God comprehending the lower. For the determining 
guides in this labor we are to look to a matured inductive sci- 
ence, yet to be constructed, the very basis of which has hardly 
yet been distinctly recognized. Its deepest, inmost principle 
is identification. In its essential nature it is a derivative pro. 
cess, founded on judgments as its primitives. Its elements 
are, objectively, data, in their nature specific; and so capable 
of being known, yet contingent as extrinsic to thought; and, 
subjectively, identification or its correlative differentiation, 
which, as thought itself that can not repudiate its own na- 
ture, is characterized so far as pure by the attribute of neces- 
sity. The principles of validating all induction lie in this ex- 
position of its nature. 

Still further, science must ever proceed limpingly and err- 
ingly, if it follows the lead of a logic which teaches that con- 
cepts, that class-notions and composite abstracts, are any 
thing else than derivatives of judgments. This almost uni- 
versal error—the vicious circle of making general concepts 
the elements of judgment—must be discarded, or logical sci- 
ence must continue to be the merited scorn of naturalists. 
The primitive form of all thought is the judgment that iden- 
tifies subject and attribute in what is given to it to be thought. 
No general, no class, can arise, much less be validated, ex- 
cept as recognized to be a synthesis of subjects or of attributes 
identified in a plurality of judgments as having a common 
base. Science gropes and stumbles, and can find no sure path 
or goal, while it seeks the like in attribute merely on which 
to found its fundamental judgments. The like itself in attri- 
butes must previously be ascertained in judgments that have 
identified the attributes with a common subject. 
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Once more, in its applications to the recent speculations in 
metaphysical science, to the doctrine of the Spirit and of God, 
to the possibility of conceiving the Infinite, and to the limi- 
tations of religious thought, this exposition of the nature of 
thought finds q still fuller explication and verification, In- 
telligence in man, we have seen, never rests as complete till 
it reaches the form of a recognition of subject as one with 
some attribute given or appearing in the consciousness with 
it and indistinguishable from it. This is the proper thought- 
form of the intelligence. The vital and essential element in 
theory is the recognition of this unity or sameness in the sub- 
ject and the attribute. The objective condition of thought, 
and an indispensable condition, is this subject given with 
some attribute which thus constitutes the matter of thought. 
This datum may be any cognition however attained, by per- 
ception, by intuition, by any previous act of thought; may be 
in the form of a simple object or of a proposition or judgment. 
Now, as there is no cognition whatever, no object of thought, 
which can not be recognized in either one or other of a diver- 
sity of attributes, whatever object can come into the intelli- 
gence in whatever way can be thought—can be conceived in 
the accepted but looser meaning of the word—can be recog- 
nized as a subject having attribute. The one outer objective 
limitation of thoughé, therefore, as of intelligence, is in the 
capability of the human mind to apprehend. There can be 
nothing in the nature of any object of the intelligence, of any 
datum to the human consciousness, to forbid thought of it, 
knowledge of it in some way, in some attribute. If, then, 
Spirit, God, can come into the consciousness at all, and both 
Hamilton and Mansel agree in emphasizing the truth that it 
is our duty, yea, our necessity, “‘ to recognize God in the re- 
lation of Creator,” Spirit, God, can be thought, can be so 
far known as his attributes are brought into our conscious- 
ness. Nor is this at all incompatible with our recognizing 
him as infinite or as absolute. The fallacy in the reasoning 
that such recognition, being a limitation in thought inasmuch 
as it limits to one out ofa diversity of attributes, limits 
“that which can only be given as unlimited,” lies in the as- 
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sumption that this limiting in thought acts back so as to 
bring limitations into the object of thought itself. But pre- 
cisely here is the germinal fallacy of that whole doctrine of 
the conditioned. The object of thought, insofar as it is a sub- 
ject of which some attribute is affirmed, receives no limitation 
whatever. It is taken as a whole and the limiting process of 
thought can not reach back to its datum, to alter its nature 
in any respect. Thought takes that datum just as it is found 
in the consciousness. The datum must be then in the con- 
sciousness, prior to thought, and it is the worst of logical con- 
fusions to attribute to thought the shaping of that which 
comes to thought as the condition of its own beginning to be. 
The truth is, in thought the mind limits not the object, but 
the mind’s view of the object. 

When this objective condition of thought is supplied in the 
presentation, in whatever way, of adatwm to consciousness, the 
movement of thought begins by the selection of one or other 
of the possible diversity of attributes given with and in the 
object. Such a selection is necessary. And here the limiting, 
conditioning function of thought begins, as likewise here it 
ends. This is the second condition of all human thought, 
consisting in the movement of thought on its object—out of 
a plurality of possible attributes given with every datum to 
thought, fastening on this or that as the attribute to be 
thought at the time. And the limits to thought, so far as 
this selecting function is concerned, are simply these: first 
there should be a selection, for thought in its very nature 
recognizes a given whole so far as the same with its part, 
recognizes a subject so far as one with its attribute; and of 
every object of thought there is a diversity of attributes 
which may in part, but not all together, be thought of in the 
same act; secondly, the range of selection is conterminous 
with the apprehension of the given object. If God is given 
to the consciousness in any attribute, he can so far be thought, 
so far known. The range of our knowledge is just coéxten- 
sive with the richness of our intuitions of God in the several 
revelations he makes of himself, and the richness of our in- 
tellectual furniture in those other cognitions which may be 
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attributed in whatever way to him. Thus it is we may in- 
crease our knowledge of him by enriching our intelligence with 
attributable cognitions ; thus is it possible for us ever to be 
growing in this knowledge. But what a different doctrine is 
this from that.of Hamilton, which denies that God can be 
known. 

3ut there is a third condition of thought—a purely sub- 
jective condition—which lies in the very essential nature of 
thought. There must be the actual recognition of the subject 
and some attribute as one—the actual identification of them. 
There can be no thought, no knowledge, without this. And 
the limits imposed by this condition are simply those of exer- 
cise or non-exercise of the power to think. As the limits of 
perception, when object of sight is given and the seeing subject 
is brought into relation to the object to be seen, are only those 
of putting forth the function or not; so when object is given 
to thought, and attribute of property or relation is appre- 
hended, there is no limit, no hindrance, but in the free power 
of thought itself. 

From this survey of all the possible conditions of human 
thought, it is clear that if God can be brought into the con- 
sciousness at all, he can be thought, can be so far known. 
That he can be thus known that he is so, revelation and rea- 
son concur in affirmfng. That which lies out of the reach of 
sense, the invisible in God, the apostle teaches us is yet dis- 
cerned by the intuitive intelligence in his works, even his 
eternal power and divinity. There is that which is knowable 
of God; and this knowable is among men, even heathen men 
and idolaters, who, thus knowing God, in spite of the knowl- 
edge, glorify him not as God. The works of God are visible; 
and without the visible, as the condition, it may be conceded 
the invisible can not be discerned. But that which no sense 
can grasp or touch, even the eternal power of God, yet comes 
in the sensible, and through it. Even the partisans of a merely 
phenomenal and so sensuous philosophy are obliged to admit 
something below and beyond the phenomenal. Even they 
admit ‘‘resemblances, coéxistences, successions,” into their 
categories of legitimate and attainable knowledge; but these 
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lie wholly out of phenomena. They exist nowhere but in the 
idea of God as it is apprehended in thought. The sight, the 
ear, the sense, takes in no resemblance; no relation of coéx- 
istence, or of succession. And this crust of sense, of the phe- 
nomenal, once broken to admit the supra-sensible and the 
spiritual in the form of resemblance, and coéxistence, and suc- 
cession, there can be no stopping place in admitting until all 
that is given is confessed. The spirit in all of its divine at- 
tributes of power, of wisdom, of love, must be admitted to re- 
veal itself through the organs of sense, and to be as really dis- 
cerned and known as resemblance, or coéxistence, or succes- 
sion, or as phenomenon itself. Indeed, the truer view is that 
only this idea from God, or from a godlike nature, is appre- 
hended by us at all; the matter in which it is shaped and re- 
vealed being foreign to our being as spirits, formless, motion- 
less, very chaos; and made known to us only as that in which 
the idea is shaped. If it be wholly a mystery to us how spirit 
can thus embody itself in matter, it would be mpre than a 
mystery, it would be contradictory to our best and deepest 
beliefs, that matter without idea, that matter except as formed 
and shaped, should be known to us. It is but sound to the 
deaf ; color to the blind. Matter is defined and known only in 
the negations of spirit, inert, formless, dead ; not a non-eutity, 
but the complementary opposite of spirit in the whole of real 
concrete being. The spirit in its attributes bounds our knowl- 
edge. These attributes are discernible in all that strikes our 
outward sense. ‘T'o recognize these attributes as the forms of 
the divine idea, each the proper ézd0s or knowable form of the 
divine idea, and to trace them up into the comprehensive one- 
ness of this archetypal idea as the ground of all identity, em- 
bracing all resemblance, which is but identity in respect of 
property, all coéxistence, which is but identity in respect of 
condition, and all succession, which is but difference in respect 
of chronological condition with identity in respect of concrete 
subject—is the aim and goal of all true science, whether in 
the sphere of the outward and sensible or in the sphere of the 
inward and spiritual ; in the sphere of nature or of God ; in 
physics or in theology. 
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Arr. II.—SIN AND SUFFERING IN THE UNIVERSE. 
By ALBERT BARNES, Philadelphia, Pa. 

[Seconp Paper: CoNTINUED FROM PAGE 676 OF LAST VOLUME.] 

3.—THE METHODS OF EXPLAINING THESE FACTS. 

(1.) They can not be explained on the principles of Athe- 
ism. The denial of the existence of a God does nothing to 
explain anything or remove any difficulty on any subject ; for 
a mere negative explains nothing. If the doctrines of Athe- 
ism are embraced, morover, the facts remain the same. The 
difficulties remain also, and are neither removed nor dimin- 
ished ; for (a) it would be as proper to ask, under that sys- 
tem, or under that want of any system, why the universe 
should have developed itself in this form rather than in a per- 
fect or better form; why did not the universe develop itself in a 
form of universal order, happiness, and purity ? (6) There is 
too much evidence of plan, of purpose, and of design, to admit of 
this solution. Whatever solution of the difficulty may be 
adopted, if any can be, it must be consistent with the idea of 
such a plan, purpose, or design, for nothing is more manifest 
than that such a plan indicates the existence of a creative 
mind. There are evils manifestly contemplated in the ar- 
rangement; there afe results following on actions of men in the 
line of good and evil which show that it is intended that the one 
should be the consequent of the other, and that the one should be 
expressive of the moral quality of the other; or, in other words, 
that it should be based on such moral quality. There are checks 
and guards against certain courses of conduct which could 
not be expected to be found in a world without a God, or 
where there was no Lawgiver—no moral Governor over the 
affairs of men. The consequences or results of human actions 
are not such as mere unconscious physical laws would produce ; 
or to state the same thing in other language, the consequences 
of the actions of men are not such as the forces of nature, at- 
traction, gravitation, galvanism, electricity, produce—not such 
as the agencies in botany, minerology, chemistry, produce. The 
law which strikes down a sinner, which smites his conscience, 
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which fills his mind with alarm, which makes the future dark 
and terrible to him, which leads him to look out on the world 
beyond the grave with dread, or which leads him to look on that 
world at all, is not the same law by which the fruit is blasted 
when an east wind prevails in spring, or by which vegetables 
and flowers are nipped by the frost, or by which the trees of 
a forest are overwhelmed when the fierce tempest sweeps over 
the hills, or by which the earth is convulsed in an earthquake. 
There is a close, a certain connection in the one case with moral 
conduct or desert which can not be supposed—which can not 
be pretended to exist in the other. The operations of thought, 
of conscience, of dread, in the human bosom, are not the same 
thing as the bubblings in the retort of the chemist, or as 
sparks that fly from the anvil of the smith when the sledge 
falls heavily on the'mass of heated iron. If it could be sup- 
posed for a moment that the one could be accounted for on 
the principles of the Atheist, yet the explanation in that case 
would do nothing to explain the phenomena in the other case, 
The explanation would furnish no element of thought by which 
he could advance to the explanation of the facts in the other 
case. (c) Such anexplanation would not be reconcilable with 
the idea of remedies for existing evils, either physical or moral, 
Remedial arrangements imply and suppose design ; that is, 
that they are intended to meet and arrest evils of a moral or 
physical nature. They are the result of forethought or plan; 
they would not exist but for the existence of such evils either 
in anticipation or in fact. Atheism could not provide such 
remedies, for they are not in the line of any mere operations of 
nature or of mere physical law. They are the result of a subse- 
quent and independent arrangement; they are originated on 
the supposition that there might be disorders and failures, and 
with a view to meet and counteract what might result if na- 
ture was left to its own course. Thus the arrangements in 
medicine are founded on the idea that the laws of health might 
fail, and that it would be desirable to introduce another and 
an independent arrangement to check and counteract this ten- 
dency. One arrangement in the case is quite independent of 
the other, though adapted to it as intended for it. The one 
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does not grow out of the other, nor can one be considered as a 
development of the other, nor is it produced by the same 
agency or causes. The arrangement might, indeed, be explained 
on the supposition that there are two Gods, but not on the 
supposition that there is no God ; the one may be explained 
on the supposition that there is one God, purposing to admit 
disease into his plan, but, at the same time, for higher pur- 
poses, introducing a remedial system connected with and 
adapted to the former—but not on the supposition that there 
is no Intelligent Being—no God—presiding over the affairs of 
the world. But nothingis more undeniable than that there 7s a 
remedial system; that it is arranged as a system with great 
skill, and with a designed adaptedness to anticipated disorders 
and evils ; and that it is a system whose extent we have not 
yet the means of determining, or in reference to which we have 
not the means of ascertaining how far it extends, or what it 
is designed ultimately to accomplish in reference to life and 
health.— What is now said is, that this is not reconcilable 
with the idea of Atheism, or that Atheism will not explain 
the existing facts in regard to pain and suffering in our world; 
and if it can not do this, there is less probability that it can 
explain the facts in regard to moral evil—to sin—as the cause 
and source of suffering. (d) It is obvious, also, to remark, 
that this view would’do nothing to relieve the darkness, or to 
dissipate the gloom, which are caused by the existence and 
the prevalence of sin and sorrow now in the world. If, under 
the anarchy of Atheism, sin and sorrow now exist, there is no 
reason why, under that anarchy prolonged, they should not 
exist forever; and there can be no certainty that they may not 
exist forever, and there is every probability that they will ex- 
ist forever. If Atheism has not prevented their introduction 
and their prevalence thus far in the universe, it can not be 
shown that there is anything in it which would tend to check 
their influence in the ages to come; and the Atheist, therefore, 
can consistently only embrace the opinion that they will be 
thus prevalent forever. Atheism, therefore, does not furnish 
the solution of the difficulty which we need, and which we 
must have in order that the mind may be calm. 
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(2.) In like manner, the difficulty can not be explained by 
referring the existence of sin and suffering to Fate, or by the 
supposition that the universe is under the control of fate. 
The theory of fate has been resorted to mostly by ancient 
philosophers, as one of the methods of explaining the facts 
that exist in the universe. The point now is not whether this 
is a true theory, but whether it would furnish a solution of 
the difficulties respecting the introduction and prevalence of 
sin and misery, and whether it would calm down the agita- 
tions of the mind in regard to the fact of their existence now, 
and in regard to the probabilities of their existing hereafter in 
the world beyond the grave; that is, whether the theory will 
explain the fact of their introduction into the universe at all, 
or will furnish a ground of hope that they will ever come to 
an end. 

It is to be observed in regard to this solution, (a) that there 
is too much evidence of intelligent plan and purpose in the 
universe to admit of this idea, for in the notion of fate there 
is no idea of plan and purpose as formed befvrehand, or as ar- 
ranged for. Nothing can be more apparent in our world than 
that there is proof of the existence of mind and plan, as ruling 
over all things; that is, that there is proof of thought before- 
hand, followed by a series of results that may be regarded as 
the proper development of such a thought or purpose. (b) 
There is too much evidence of freedom in the universe to ad- 
mit of this solution. Nothing can be plainer than that the 
empire of freedom in our world is very large; nay, than that 
a large part of the woes and the crimes for the existence of 
which we are seeking a solution, is to be traced to freedom— 
the undoubted freedom of man. There is much voluntary 
agency on earth, and no philosophy, however plausible or pro- 
found, can ever set aside the conviction in the human mind 
that man is free; that he acts from choice; that he is consci- 
ous of chosing; that he feels that he is a freeman. If it is 
not easy to answer the arguments of philosophy on this sub- 
ject, yet those arguments make no practical impression on the 
mind whatever, and they make no difference in regard to hu- 
man conduct. Men continue from age to age, and in all lands 
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—philosophers as well as others—to act as if they were free; 
they believe that they are free; they have a sense of approval 
in one course of conduct, and of disapproval in another, which 
can be explained only on the supposition that they ave free. 
In whatever way they may have been brought into existence, 
or whoever may have been the author of their existence, they 
are certain that they have been created under the manifest 
purpose that they should regard themselves as free, and should 
act under this belief. If, therefore, they are not free, they 
are so made as to act under the influence of a lie, or in order 
that the world might be governed by delusion and falsehood. 
But no man can believe this; and this stern conviction of the 
human soul is opposed to the idea that the world is governed 
by fate, and, of course, the idea that the sin and misery in the 
universe can be explained by the supposition that they are 
ordered by inexorable fate. (c) This is especially true in re- 
gard to the sins and crimes of the world. Nothing is plainer 
than that men are free in the commission of sin; in the perpe- 
tration of crimes. Of this they are conscious. They experi- 
ence the pangs of remorse on/y because this is so, for remorse 
is consequent only on acts that are voluntarily performed. 
No mancan feel remorse for aclub-foot, for a low stature, or for 
natural blindness or deafness. All laws are made and admin- 
istered on the principle that men are free; all punishments are 
imposed on this supposition only. 

Now, all these things are to be set aside in an attempt to 
account for the introduction and prevalence of sin and misery 
on the supposition that they are ordered by fate. None of 
these things are compatible with the idea of fate; none of them 
would exist if fate governed the universe. 

(3.) As little can the existence of sin and suffering be ex- 


plained on the supposition that the world is under the control 
of Chance. He who believes in the existence of a God must, 


of course, reject this as an explanation ; and all the evidence 
that there is a God is, therefore, opposed to such a solution, 
and must be set aside if such a solution is attempted. But, 
in addition to this, it may be remarked, (a) that there are too 
many marks of plan, of order, and of design, to make this ex- 
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planation allowable. Nothing is clearer than that there is 
some plan or design running through the whole system of 
things here, and that there is a regularity, an order, and a 
connection of events, which can not be explained on the sup- 
position of chance. There is, also, a development of one thing 
from another which is not the result of chance. (6) There is 
a remedial system in the affairs of this world which can not 
be reconciled with the idea of chance. That system is arranged 
to meet evils, and is founded on a previous knowledge of what 
those evils would be, and is adjusted to such knowledge. 
The system can not be explained except in connection with 
those evils, and as designed to meet, to counteract, and to re- 
move them. The remedial system is inwrought into the ace 
tual structure of things, and can not be detached from that 
structure; and it could not have had an existence if it had not 
been anticipated that that condition of things would occur, 
What would be the use of medicine if there were not diseases ? 
How can it be supposed that those medicines would have been 
made to exist if there had been no diseases, or if the arrange- 
ment did not contemplate the existence of diseases that would 
make medicine proper and necessary? No student of medi- 
cine, from Galen downward, has ever undertaken to explain 
the existence of the materia medica of the world on the sup- 
position of chance. The science of medicine is studied, and 
the art of healing is practiced, on the supposition that there 
is acomplete adaptation of medicine to the healing of diseases; 
that the one is adjusted to the other; that the operation of 
medicine is not looked for as the result of chance, but under 
the idea of means adapted to an end, and designed to secure 
anend. Even if it could be said, therefore, that the introduc- 
tion of sin and suffering were to be explained on the idea of 
chance, it could not be said that the remedy is to be explained 
on that supposition. Whatever, then, may be said in this re- 
spect in regard to the one, the other is manifestly not the work 
of chance, but of intelligent adaptation, plan, purpose, design, 
The doctrine of chance, therefore, will not furnish a solution 
of the difficulty. 

(4.) Science, in its discoveries and its progress, furnishes 
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no explanation of the facts referred to. These discoveries, in 
whatever direction they are pushed, and whatever may be their 
extent or amount, make no approximation to an explanation 
of the reason why sin and suffering were permitted to come 
into the universe; why they are allowed to continue; why they 
will continue in the future world. Science has fixed boundaries, 
though its domain is so vast, and though its discoveries indicate 
such great powers of mind. There is a limit to its discoveries 
in all directions; there are subjects of great interest to man- 
kind which lie wholly beyond its range, and on which its most 
brilliant discoveries throw no light. We may give all credit 
to science, and do all honor to the names of the great men who 
have so much enlarged the circle of human knowledge; but it is 
no disparagement to them to say that their discoveries throw 
no light on subjects which lie wholly beyond their range of vis- 
ion—their scope—their powers. Itis no disparagement to the 
blow-pipe, to the telescope, to the microscope, to say that they 
do not assist men in discovering the origin or the reason of 
moral evil; it is no disparagement to the science of Alge- 
bra, of Fluxions, or the Differential Calculus, to say that they 
do not aid us in tracing out the consequences of the violation 
of moral law ; and it is no disparagement to the men who 
have been, or who are, most learned in those sciences, and who 
have pushed farthest’the boundaries of knowledge, to say 
that their discoveries in science have thrown no light on 
moral and religious questions. They have their place. They 
have their appropriate objects of inquiry. They have a world 
of their own. In this world, in this field of inquiry, they 
may be, they are, great. But there may be other fields equally 
great ; other fields not less important to mankind ; other fields 
not less difficult, which they can not approach, and in refer- 
ence to which they have no light to impart. The chemist 
may tvil in his labratory forever, and yet throw no light on 
the question why sin and misery came into the universe ; 
for his retort, and his crucibles, impart no knowledge on these 
questions, and no continued or protracted use of them tends 
to open the way for disclosure in that direction. The astrono- 
mer may point his glass to the heavens forever, and yet he can 
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never see through that telescope the reason of the introduction 
of sin and misery into any part of that vast system of worlds 
which he discloses to human view, nor show us how far it ex- 
tends. The studies of the geologist make no approximation 
to the solution of these questions. He demonstrates, indeed, 
from the testimony of the rocks, that death has reigned for 
thousands of years—perhaps he would say for millions of 
years—on the earth, and that in all probability death, in all 
the forms of animated being, has been attended with pain, 
but he has not advanced one step toward the solution 
of the problem, why death ever came into the system, 
or why, if it were to occur, it should be attended with pain ; 
why all living things should suffer and die. Not a ray of 
light has been thrown on these questions by the boasted dis- 
coveries of the geologist, and even if, as not a few of those 
who are devoted to the science believe, and as more hope will 
be found to be true, the geologist shall succeed in demonstrat- 
ing that the Mosaic account of the creation of the world, and 
of the recent origin of .men upon the earth, is irreconcilable 
with the disclosures of geology, and is, therefore, false—still 
he would have made no approximation to a solution of the 
great problem, why death and sorrow came into the system, or 
why they have been allowed to remain unchecked on the earth 
for so many thousands or for so many millions of years. This 
science comes to its outer limit long before it reaches these ques- 
tions, nor can the geologist hope, by penetrating deeper into the 
rocks, or by exploring larger masses of fossil remains, ever to 
reach the solution of these problems. When he has established 
his facts, he is, in respect to a solution of these great questions, 
precisely where he was at the commencement of his investiga- 
tions, and precisely where all other scientific men are at the 
beginning and at the close of all their discoveries. To the as- 
tronomer, the chemist, the natural philosopher, the geologist, 
these questions are as mysterious as they are to the Christian 
theologian; at the end of all their appropriate inquiries, these 
questions are as far from solution as they were at the beginning. 

(5.) A sufficient explanation of the difficulty can not be 
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found in the supposition that God could not prevent sin and 
suffering. 

(a) It must be admitted that there was no necessity laid on 
God to create at all, and, therefore, there was no necessity for 
the existence of.sin and death. The purpose to create must 
have been voluntary, and the act of creating must have been 
voluntary, for it is not essential to the idea of a God that he 
should put forth creative power. The universe, if cre ated, 
must have had a beginning, and, consequently, there must 
have been countless millions of ages when God dwelt alone 
before the act of creation. If, in the nature of God, there was 
a necessity of putting forth his power in creation, that neces- 
sity must have existed from eternity; and, therefore, the uni- 
verse would have been like himself eternal. It must have been 
voluntary, also, from the fact that there could be no higher 
being to compel him to put forth his power in creation; and 
the conclusion, therefore, is unavoidable that the act of cre- 
tion was voluntary. But this implies that it might not have 
been done at all, if such had been the will of God, and, con- 
sequently, there was no necessity for the existence of sin and 
suffering. 

(b) Yet God chose to create a universe with the moral cer- 
tainty that there would besin and suffering; that all the woes 
that have actually come into the world would come; and with 
the knowledge that all that will be suffered hereafter, in this 
world and the world to come, would be actually endured. He 
could not be ignorant of these things; and yet he chose to cre- 
ate the world with the certainty that this would occur. If it 
be assumed that God is infinitely wise and good, then it would 
follow that it was better that a world should be created with 
this certainty, than that it should not exist at all. But this 
reasoning throws no light on the question, why it was better, 
or how the introduction of sin and suffering is to be explained, 

(c) There is reason to suppose, or, at least, to hope, that 
God has made numberless worlds into which sin and woe have 
never entered, and into which it is certain that they never will 
enter. There is no reason for believing that apostacy has ex- 
tended farther than our own world and to a part of the an- 
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gelic hosts. Certainly there is no record of any such apostacy 
in the Bible, nor can the Bible be held responsible for the 
Opinion that rebellion and sin pervade the universe at large, 
or that they have spread to other worlds. But our earth is 
a mere speck, an atom in the vast universe, and the angelic 
hosts may, and probably do, embrace but a part, and that a 
very small part, of the beings that make up the universe. 
There is every probability that a// the worlds that God has 
made are occupied by inhabitants—with different orders of in- 
telligent beings; and there is every presumption that, with the 
exception of our world and a part of the angelic hosts—the 
fallen angels—all these worlds maintain their allegiance; and 
it is certain that if they do, they were created with the cer- 
tainty that they would doit. As, therefore, according to the 
only record which we have on the subject—the Bible—a large 
part of the inhabitants of heaven have kept their first estate, 
and have not apostatized, and as it is probable, at least there 
is no proof to the contrary, that the inhabitants of all other 
worlds are free and happy, and as God made them so that this 
would be the result of their creation, it follows that it is pos- 
sible so to create a world, and that, therefore, in might have 
been done in our world; that is, that a universe might have 
been made into which it would be certain that sin and woe 
would never efter. 

(d) It is universally believed that in heaven there will be 
a certainty that there will be no sin; and this is the only hope 
for man in regard to a future world. Every conception of 
heaven that we have is based on the belief that happiness will 
be secure and permanent there; that thre will be no tempt- 
ation and no sin in that world; and that, consequently, there 
will be neither pain there, nor sorrow, nor death. Men believe 
that the Bible conveys the idea that God is pledged that this 
shall be so, and certainly whatever foundation for this belief 
there may be in other respects, it is the undoubted teaching 
of the Bible. But if God can make this certain in the future 
world, and can give a solemn promise that this shall be so 
forever, and if this tan be done consistently with all proper 
notions of liberty and free agency, it is difficult to see why the 
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same thing might not have been done on the earth; that is, 
why the introduction of sin and suffering might not have been 
prevented altogether. 

(c) The exercise of the power necessary to’ preserve free 
agents from falling into sin is not necessarily inconsistent with 
liberty. It is done in numberless cases on the earth—in the 
case of all who are obedient to the laws of God; of all who 
are renewed by the agency of the Holy Spirit, and ‘“‘ who are 
kept by the power of God to salvation ;” and of all who are 
restrained by the grace of God from falling under the power 
of temptation. In all such cases the restraint is effectual, and 
yet there is no conscious infringement of liberty; there is no 
such infringement. The highest and most perfect freedom on 
earth is the freedom of virtue. They who are the most con- 
scious of liberty, or freedom from restraint, are those who are 
the most holy. The freest acts of men are those which are 
put forth in the service of God ; the deeds which are the most 
voluntary, and most in accordance with all the purposes and 
desires of the soul, are those which are performed under the 
dominion of conscience, and in accordance with the will of 
God. The sinner, not the holy man, isa slave. He is the 


slave of passion, and of prejudice, and of habit; and all his 


acts are performed against the requirements of his conscience, 
against his better judgment, and against all the requirements 
of his own interest. If it be true that he submits willingly 
to these bonds, and that he voluntarily takes this yoke upon 
himself, yet it is also true that these are real bonds, and that 
this is a real yoke; bonds and a yoke from which the friends of 
virtue and religion are free, so far as their acts are in accord- 
ance with all the requirements of conscience and of reason, with 
all the dictates of their judgment, and with all their convic- 
tions of what is for their own interests. The conclusion, 
therefore, is inevitable that God might have kept the world 
from sin, and might have prevented effectually the introduc- 
tion of evil into the universe, without violating any of the 
principles essential to freedom. 

(6.) The supposition that God resolved to introduce sin 
and misery into his system as a mere act of sovereignty—by 
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an arbitrary decree—ordaining his own creatures to sorrow 
and death, solely to show his own power, and because he chose 
that it should be so, can not be regarded as an admissible and 
satisfactory explanation. It is not to be assumed, certainly, 
that God is such a being, or that he acts in this manner. If 
any other explanation could be found, or if no explanation 
can be found, we have no right to assume that this is the char- 
acter of God, and no right to charge this upon him ; for it is 
possible that an explanation can be found without this supposi- 
tion. Even if it be admitted, as it must be, that God isa 
sovereign, and that he does according to his own will in the 
government of the universe, it is not to be inferred that this is 
the character of his sovereignty ; for this idea does not enter 
necessarily or essentially into the notion of sovereignty. The 
idea of sovereignty is not that it is the exercise of mere will, 
but all proper notions of it are consistent with the idea that 
it is founded on reason and justice ; that it is impartial in its 
operations ; that it deals on the same principle with all; that 
nothing is done by mere will, or in an arbitrary manner, It 
is to be believed, unless the contrary can be proved, that the 
acts of the Supreme Being are the process and results of the 
highest reason, and that in all cases, when we understand those 
acts, we have an illustration of what the highest reason is. 
This idea is confirmed by the manner in which we are made, 
and by the principles on which we act. All men have, or sup- 
pose they have, a reason for what theydo. They are so made 
as to be guided in this manner in their conduct. If in any of 
their acts they are determined otherwise .than by reason ; if 
they act by caprice only, by mere will, or without regard to 
law, or to the consequences of their conduct—doing one thing 
or another solely because they choose to do it, or to show that 
they can do it, we at once feel that they have departed from 
the principles of their constitution, and have violated the law 
of their being. We can not believe that the Creator himself 
acts in the government of the universe in a manner which, by 
our very constitution, he has taught us to believe is unjust, or 
unwise, or wrong. He would not have so made us that by act- 
ing out our own nature, and by the very laws of our constitu- 
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tion, we should be led to the fair conclusion that He who made 
us is arbitrary, unjust, or wrong. 

Whoever was our Creator, we are so made that we can not 
take such a view of God; so made that we could not honor 
such a God. Man can not honor, and love, and reverence a 

tod whom he can not regard as just, and equal, and wise; a 
God who acts without motive or without reason, a God whose 
conduct he does not believe can be vindicated. He may, in- 
deed, love and honor a God whose actions and plans he can 
not as yet understand, or may not be able to explain or vin- 
dicate, but then he must believe that his doings can be vindi- 
cated, and that all his acts, when properly understood, will be 
found to be consistent with the highest reason, and to be 
founded on reason. 

It is to be remarked, also, that the Bible does not anywhere 
suggest this as a solution of the difficulty, or affirm that this 
is the character of God. It does, indeed, affirm constantly 
that God is a sovereign; that he does according to his will in 
the confines of heaven and among the inhabitants of the earth; 
that he raises up one and puts down another; that he gives 
life, and health, and friends, and possessions, as he chooses; 
that he chooses some to life, and leaves others to perish; and 
that he does all this in accordance with an eternal plan. But 
it nowhere declares that he does this in an arbitrary man- 
ner, or as the result of mere will, or simply because he chooses 
to do it. It is nowhere intimated in the Bible that his acts 
and his eternal plans are not founded on reason, or are incap- 
able of explanation and vindication, or that when understood 
they would not be commended to the universe as perfect, good, 
and wise. 

It is to be remarked, still further, that if this were ad- 
mitted, it would not explain the reason why sin and suffering 
were allowed to come into the system, or show how the fact 
that they were permitted to come in was consistent with the 
character of a holy and benevolent God, or with our ideas of 
what God must be ; nor would it do anything to inspire con- 
fidence in him, or to show that he is worthy of adoration and 
praise. The reason of the introduction of sin and misery into 
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the universe would be as much in the dark as it was before. 
(7.) A sufficient explanation of the difficulty can not be found 
in the supposition that sin is the necessary means of the great- 
est good. What good, if any, would come out of the prev- 
-alence of evil which could not otherwise have been secured, has 
never been shown; perhaps, it may now be assumed, can never be 
shown. There would seem to be no tendency in evil—in 
wrong—in the violation of law—to promote the good of the 
universe, or to increase the amount of happiness. The break- 
ing of a machine, or its irregular motion, can never accomplish 
the purposes for which a machine is made, nor could that ob- 
ject be as well accomplished in a broken and irregular machine 
as it would be by its perpetuated and regular motion; and 
though the skill of the machinist may be shown in repairing 
the machine, in removing the defect, or in setting it to run 
again ina more perfect manner, yet it is manifest that this 
is attended with all the injury—the loss of time, the danger, 
and the mischief caused by the breaking of the machine ; and 
it is plain, also, that higher skill and wisdom would have been 
shown by making the machine so that it would run perfectly, 
and not break at all. It is difficult to see how the purpose 
in making a watch could be accomplished by so making it that 
it would not keep time ; and whatever skill might be shown in 
repairing it, and making it keep time, yet it is clear that a 
higher degree of skill would have been shown if the watch had 
been so made at first that it would keep regular time. In other 
words, the purpose of making a watch is not that it may be 
repaired, and that the skill of the watchmaker may be shown 
by repairing it, or making it so that it can be repaired, but 
in making it so that it will keep regular time, and, if possible, 
so that it will not need repairing at all. But if it should be 
alleged that there have been displays of the divine character, 
as the result of sin, which could not otherwise have been made 
—which is true—still it is not easy to see how it was consis- 
tent with benevolence, or with any proper views of that char- 
acter, to permit or to introduce the crimes and sorrows of this 
world, and of the world to come, in order that that character 


might be displayed. It is manifestly not the same thing that 
4 
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an occasion should be taken, when evil actually exists in the 
world, to display the attributes of mercy and benevolence, and 
to introduce that evil, or to cause it to exist, in order that 
there might be such an occasion for the display of that char- 
acter. The one is easily vindicated ; but the reasoning that. 
would vindicate that would do nothing to vindicate the intro- 
duction of the evil in order that the character might be dis- 
played. It would be difficult—it may be assumed to be im- 
possible—to prove that it would be consistent with the char- 
acter of a just sovereign designedly to allow murder, treason, 
or rebellion, with all the woes consequent on them, to spring 
up under his government, when he could easily have prevented 
them, in order that his own character might be displayed either 
in pardon or in punishment. It would, in like manner, be 
difficult to show how it would be proper for a father design- 
edly to allow his own son to fall into habits of vice, with the 
attendant evils, in order the better to display his own charac- 
ter either of clemency or justice. It would, in like manner, 
be difficult to see how it could be proper for those in author- 
ity in a city to permit the plague, or the cholera, or yellow 
fever, to come within its walls, in order that they might test 
the efficacy of proposed sanitary regulations, or in order that 
those who practice the healing art might have an opportunity 
of displaying their pwn remedial skill. It is easy, indeed, to 
understand how, when sin—treason, murder, or rebellion, have 
been committed, the character of a just and benevolent sover- 
eign may be exhibited by the infliction of punishment, in a 
manner in which it could not otherwise have been done, or 
how, when a fault has been committed by a child, the charac- 
ter of a parent may be displayed in a manner in which it 
conld not have been if no such fault had been committed, but 
the difficulty is to see how all this could have been permitted, 
or introduced—how it could have been made a matter of 
plan and purpose—when it might have been easily prevented; 
or how it was consistent with goodness and justice that such 
arrangements should have been made for it as a part of a plan. 
No solution hitherto offered seems sufficient to explain the 
difficulty. 4 
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(8.) It can not be assumed, as an explanation of the diffi- 
culty; that God prefers sin to holiness, or misery to happi- 
ness, in his creatures. 

(a) No one certainly has a right to assume this in regard 
to God, for certainly it does not enter into the essential idea in 
regard to God. 

(5) Qur nature revolts at the idea. All men are so made 
that they can not believe it. Any man by candidly examin- 
ing his own mind can see that he can not believe it; and there 
is abundant evidence that this has been the general judgment 
of mankind. A simple illustration will make this difficulty 
atonce apparent: It is easy to see how it was proper for the 
father of the Prodigal Son to avail himself of the errors, and 
follies, and sufferings, and guilt, of his son, in order to exhibit 
his own character for kindness and compassion; but how should 
we have explained it if he had brought all this about in order 
that he might thus exhibit the nature of parental kindness ; 
if he had made it a part of a deliberate plan; if he had inten- 
tionally so arranged matters that his son would fall into those 
errors and sorrows; if he had, with this view, suffered them 
to come upon him when he could have easily prevented them? 

(c) There is abundant evidence in the arrangements of 
Providence that this is notso. If it had been so there would 
have been arrangements established indicating the divine ap- 
probation of sin, and causing misery where happiness now 
exists. As it is, there are expressions of the approval of vir- 
tue under the divine administration which there are not of 
vice, and evidences of the disapproval of vice which there are 
not of virtue. There are no such consequences of temperance 
as there are of intemperance ; there 1re no such results follow- 
ing intemperance as there are of temperance. The one can 
not be exchanged for the other ; and there is the fullest proof, 
so far as the proof can be derived from the results, that God 
approves the one and frowns upon the other. These arrange- 
ments are found in every age andin every Jand. Time makes 
no change in these things, nor do human laws, arts, or cus- 
toms, produce any modification. Yet it is plain that if God 
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had preferred intemperance to temperance, all this would have 
been reversed, and the divine approval and disapproval would 
have been precisely in the opposite direction. It is true that 
those who are temperate may have trials and afflictions, but 
the trials and afflictions are not those which attend on a course 
of intemperance. The bloated visage, the redness of eyes, the 
babbling and foolishness, the horrors of delirium tremens pro- 
duced by intemperance, and attendant on it, can not be at- 
tached to a life of temperance; and whatever trials a temper- 
ate man may experience, he is sure that he will be saved from 
these just so long as he continues to be temperate. Now, this 
can be regarded only as an indication of the divine character, 
—of what God approves and disapproves—nor can these be 
changed ; the consequences of the one course of life can not 
be attached to the other. The same remarks might be made 
of all classes of virtue—industry, chastity, purity, honesty, 
and the fear and service of God. Those who practice these vir- 
tues may be, indeed, afflicted, but the affliction is not the fruit 
or the result of these virtues. They, too, who pursue an op- 
posite course of life may have prosperity and happiness, but 
their prosperity and happiness are not the fruit of their vices, 
or in the line of their vices, but are in spite of them, and 
are to be regarded as a demonstration of the benignant char- 
acter of God ; that «is, proof that God does not prefer misery 
to happiness. 

(d) The declarations of the Bible are clear on this point. 
All the commandments of God, there recorded, are to be re- 
garded as an indication of what he wills and prefers, nor can 
they be reconciled with any other supposition. It can not be 
believed that God prefers what he solemnly forbids, or that 
he aoes not prefer what he as solemnly commands. In the 
case of any lawgiver it may be always assumed that he prefers 
or chooses that which he commands, or which he enjoins in 
his laws; or, in other words, that this is expressive of his own 
preferences. The Ten Commandments, therefore, and all the 
other laws of the Bible, numerous as they are, and extending 
as they do to so great varieties of human conduct, embracing 
in fact all that men can ever think or speak or do, are so many 
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proofs that God does not prefer sin to holiness, or the misery 
of his creatures to their happiness. The same thing is true 
in all his exhortations, addressed to the violators of his laws, 
to induce them to turn from the error of their ways, and lead 
lives of virtuous obedience. The same thing, too, is implied 
in all that he does by his providential doings ; by the influ- 
ences of his Holy Spirit ; and by his afilictive dispensations, 
to draw men away from the paths of sin and lead them to 
paths of virtue. These general views are confirmed by numer- 
ous express declarations in the Bible—of force certainly to 
those who believe the Bible to be a divine revelation—in which 
he expressly declares his hatred of sin, his preference for holi- 
ness, and the desire that all men would walk in the paths of 
virtue, and that all sinners would forsake the ways of sin. A 
few passages will sufficiently indicate the nature of these de- 
clarations : ‘‘I sent unto you all my servants the prophets, 
rising early and sending them, saying, O do not this abomin- 
able thing that I hate.” Jer. xliv, 4. ‘* As I live, saith the 
Lord God, I have no pleasure in the death of the wicked; but 
that the wicked turn from his way and live: turn ye, turn ye, 
from your evil ways; for why will ye die, O house of Israel.” 
Ezek. xxxiii, 11. ‘‘ Have I any pleasure at all that the wicked 
should die ? saith the Lord God, and not that he should re- 
turn from his ways and live ?” Ezek. xviii, 23. ‘ The Lord 
is long-suffering to us-ward, not willing that any should per- 
ish, but that all should come to repentance.” 2 Pet. iii, 9. 
(e) This view, as has been previously remarked, is in accord- 
ance with the general judgment of mankind; and I now add, 
in regard to this, that we can not believe that God would have 
made men with this universal conviction unless it had been 
founded in truth. We are so made, whoever created us, that 
we can not believe that God has impressed a great falsehood 
on the human mind, and that he intends to govern the world 
under the influences, and by the means of, such a falsehood; 
and we are led, therefore, to the conclusion that a solution of 
the difficulties can not be found in the supposition that God 
prefers sin to holiness, and the misery of his creatures to their 


happiness. 
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(9.) The theory that moral evil is inseparable from free 
agency, as friction is unavoidable in a machine, and that it is 
better to create a world of free agents, even with this unavoid- 
able result, than not to create at all—as it is better to make 
a watch, a steam-engine, or a wagon, with the inevitable con- 
sequence that there will be friction, than not to make them 
at all—is as little satisfactory in explaining the difficulty. 

This theory has been defended in our own age with great 
ability, and it can not be denied that the arguments in its de- 
fense have much force and plausibility. It is undoubtedly 
true that in all natural agents there is friction, and that there 
may be a very considerable embarrassment in regard to a ma- 
chine, but that it is better to make a machine with this inevi- 
table result than not to make one at all. A watch, a wagon, 
a locomotive, with this result—this embarrassment—is bet- 
ter than none would be, and he would be an unwise man who 
should hesitate to make one of these machines because he could 
not make it without this exposure to wear and tear, or because 
he could not make it altogether free from this imperfection. 
Such a theory would at once check all the operations in the 
mechanic arts, and would, in fact, arrest the activity of the 
world, if not the movements of the universe altogether. But 
in reply to the argument thus urged for the explanation of 
the existence of sin afd suffering in the universe, it may be 
remarked, (a) that it is not safe in argument to compare ma- 
terial things with moral—to argue from matter to mind. 
That may be conclusive in the one case which would not be 
in the other. It by no means follows necessarily, because a 
watch cannot be made without friction, that a free moral agent 
can not be; or because there will be wear and tear in a ma- 
chine, or because its free movements will be hindered by fric- 
tion, that therefore th + same thing must occur in a mind en- 
dowed with freedom; or because gravitation will retard the free 
movement of a wheel on a plain, that therefore there must be 
something corresponding to this in a spiritual and rmmaterial 
nature. (b) It is reasonable to suppose that there have been, 
and are, moral agents in whom this does not occur. There 
is every reason to believe that there are numberless angelic 
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beings, and inhabitants of distant worlds, endowed with 
great powers allied with perfect freedom, where this result 
-has not followed, or where there has been, perhaps for innu- 
merable ages, perfect obedience to the will of God, and there- 
fore perfect happiness; and it is not easy to see why this might 
not have occurred on the earth as well as in other worlds ; 
among men as among other orders of intelligent beings: that 
is, if the great ends of creation could be secured in other 
worlds, and among other orders of beings, without friction, 
why it might not have been secured in our own world. (c) 
The restraints which are necessary to secure virtue can not be 
proved to be inconsistent with freedom. ‘There is no reason 
to believe that holy, angelic beings, though they have been al- 
ways obedient to the laws of God, have ever regarded them- 
selves as restrained in respect to their proper liberty, or have 
ever supposed that they did not act with perfect freedom. 
Good men, also, on earth, when most virtuous, when most 
obedient to law, when most patriotic, benevolent, or kind, 
when most honest in fulfilling their contracts, and when most 
upright as judges or rulers, do not feel that they are acting 
under improper restraint, or that there is any violence done 
to their freedom. There are millions of minds that are thus 
virtuous; there are millions of men who are upright, just, in- 
corruptible. There are such men who are patriots, judges, 
lawgivers, merchants, parents, neighbors—men who can be 
relied on as the steady friends of virtue and of truth, but in 
whom the sternest virtue, the most incorruptible integrity, 
is no proof that they are not free. They themselves feel that 
they are free. They know that they are free. They are con- 
scious of no restraint on their conduct inconsistent with lib- 
erty; they have no desire to act otherwise than they do; they 
would not wish to be more free than they are. 

There is, indeed, a degree of constraint that is not consist- 
ent with freedom; but it can not be proved that such con- 
straint as is consistent with virtue, even in its highest form, 
is incompatible with freedom, or that such constraint as makes 
@ man virtuous, and such as makes the highest virtue certain, 
and such as will secure it from falling, and will make it. per- 
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petual and enduring, is in any way inconsistent with the most 
perfect liberty. 

It has never been proved, and it never can be proved, that. 
God could not make free agents who would always do right, 
or in relation to whom there would be absolute certainty that 
they would always be obedient to law; and if this can not be 
proved, then the explanation of the reason why sin and suffers 
ing have been permitted to come into the universe, now under 
consideration, can not be regarded as a satisfactory solution 
of the difficulty. 

(10.) It is not a sufficient explanation of the difficulty to 
refer the whole matter to the free will of man. 

This is, perhaps, the most common explanation of the dif- 
ficulty. It is found in all the old theological writings of a- 
certain school, and enters largely into the systems of modern 
philosophy and theology, and is probably the view entertained 
by the mass of men, so far as they have any opinion on the 
subject. This idea is expressed in a most beautiful form by 
Milton, in his account of the Fall of Man: 


‘* They therefore as to right belonged, 
So were created, nor can justly accuse 
Their Maker, on their making, or their fate, 
As if predestination overruled 
Their wil) disposed by absolute decree 
Or high foreknowledge; they themselves decreed 
Their own revolt, not I; if I foreknow, 
Foreknowledge had no influence on their fault, 
Which had not less proved certain unforeknown. 
So, without least impulse or shadow of fate, 
Or aught by me immutably foreseen, 
They trespass, authors to themselves in all 
Both what they judge, and what they choose, for so 
I form’d them free: and free they must remain, 
Till they enthrall themselves; I else must change 
Their nature, and revoke the high decree, 
Unchangeable, eternal, which ordained 
Their freedom; they themselves ordained their fall.” 

Paradise Lost, Book IIL 


There can be no doubt that man is free; free in every 
proper sense of that word. This is to be assumed in all our 
attempts to explain the introduction of sin and misery into 
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the universe. Any alleged solution of the difficulty which 
would be based on a denial of this fact would do violence to 
the moral sense of mankind, and could not be accepted by 
man as an explanation of the difficulty. Man feels that he 
is free. He knows that he is free. He is treated, alike by 
God and by his fellow-men, as if he were free. There can be 
no crime—no sin—no wrong—no punishment, in the proper 
sense of the word—where there is not freedom ; and man is 
so made that he can receive no explanation of the existence 
of sin and suffering where this is not admitted to be true, or 
which is based on a denial of this fact. 

There is, therefore, a certain sense, and a very important 
sense, in which all sin is to be traced to free agency. It is 
true in the sense that there is, there can be, no sin, no guilt, 
no wrong, no ill-desert, no exposure to punishment, where 
there is not freedom to act or not to act. It is true, in this 
sense, also, that all sin can be accounted for, in fact, by the 
freedom of those who commit it ; that their will is the imme- 
diate antecedent of the sin ; and that their will covers, so to 
speak, all the sin. It is true, also, that if we knew nothing 
of any higher agency—of a God—this fact would explain the 
sin itself, though it would leave us still wholly in the dark 
as to the reason why it came into the universe at all, or why 
those who commit sin were so made that they would do it. 

In all our reasoning, however, on the subject in relation to 
the present inquiry, the existence and agency of a Supreme 
Being is supposed, and the points of difficulty to be explained 
have reference to that fact ; and the real difficulty is to see 
how the existence of sin and suffering is to be reconciled with 
the divine existence, agency, and preferences. If there is a 
God, the agency of that God in relation to all things, alike 
in regard to actions and events, is to be recognized. As the 
existence of sin and suffering can not be explained on the sup- 
position that man is the only agent—for the agency of God 
must be admitted in relation to all things—so it can not be 
explained on the supposition that God is the only agent—for 
the free agency of man must be admitted ; and there is a point 
between the agency of God and the agency of man which cap 
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not be defined or distinctly marked, and the difficulty relates 
to that point. The limits of the two can not be explained. 
We can not tell where the one ends and the other begins. 
We can not reconcile the two. We can not show how they 
can be in harmony. Yet we can not ignore either the one or 
the other, nor can we ignore one more than the other. It can 
not, therefore, be a sufficient explanation of the facts in the 
case to trace them wholly to the free agency of man. 

The reasons, then, why this is not a sufficient explanation 
of the difficulty in regard to the introduction of sin and mis- 
ery into the universe are manifest : 

(a) It could not be shown that there is any violation of free 
agency in such an influence as would keep free agents from sin. 

(b) There are beings in heaven, if we believe the Bible, and 
there is reason to hope that there may be if we do not believe 
the Bible, who, though perfectly free, are kept perfectly holy; 
beings who have been always pure, and therefore happy; be- 
ings who have been kept from sin hitherto, and who will be 
forever. 

(c) If itis not admitted that there can be such an influence 
as will secure moral agents in holiness without violating their 
freedom, then it is impossible to see how those who are saved 
can have any security of permanent happiness or holiness in 
heaven. If it is esserftial to freedom that there should be a 
liability to fall into sin, and if any such influence as would 
make it certain that they would not fall is a violation of free- 
dom, then, at any moment in the future world, the peace and 
order of heaven may be disturbed by a new rebellion, and then 
those who shall have entered there with a promise that they 
would inherit ‘ everlasting life” will find that they have been 
deceived ; and then, too, the bliss of heaven would be marred 
by the fear that this might occur at any moment, and that 
all their anticipated bliss would be at an end ; that is, that a 
promise had been made them in relation to which there was 
no certainty that it-could be, or in which there could be no 
certainty that it would be, observed. If so to restrain them 
there that there would be a certainty that they would not fall 
into sin would be necessarily a violation of freedom, it is 
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impossible to conceive how there could be any security of 
holiness or happiness there, or how God could promise it. 
But if there may be such a restraint, or such an influence 
there as to make it certain that they will be holy and happy 
forever, and if the restraint or influence necessary to secure 
such a result in heaven would not be inconsistent with their 
proper liberty, it is difficult to see why the same thing might not 
have occurred on the earth, or why it might not occur through- 
out the universe :—that is, why the universe might not have 
been kept, without any violation of freedom, from sin and suf- 
fering altogether. 

(d) Besides, if the certainty that one will not sin involves 
a violation of freedom, it is impossible to conceive that God 
himself can be free; for it must enter into all our conceptions 
of the divine character that he is unchangeably holy, or that 
there is an absolute certainty that he will do no wrong. 

(e) In further illustration of this argument, it may be added 
that we never connect the idea of stern and unbending virtue 
—of virtue so unbending and so stern that we feel assured 
that it will do no wrong—with the idea of compulsion, or with 
the idea of a violation of personal liberty. An honest man, 4 
man thoroughly and persistently honest—honest without wav- 
ering through the longest life—is not less free than a dishon- 
est man; a sincere and incorruptible patriot is not less free 
than a traitor. From anything that appears, General Wash- 
ington was as free as Benedict Arnold, nor was that incor- 
ruptible patriotism and integrity in the one—which was so 
great that his country always confided in it—any more a proof 
of slavery than was the love of gold in the other. Nay, it 
has been commonly held that vice and sin constitute servitude, 
and that virtue is true freedom. There was more of truth 
than poetry in the remark of Cowper : 


‘He is the freeman whom truth makes free, 
And all are slaves beside.”* 


It is not merely the authority of inspiration that makes the 
remark of the Saviour true: ‘‘ Whosoever committeth sin is 
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the servant—éovAcs—of sin.” (John viii, 34). Nor was it 
merely the authority of inspiration that made the assertion 
implied in the question of the Apostle Paul true: ‘‘ Know 
ye not that to whom ye yield yourselves servants to obey, his 
servants—dovAoi—ye are to whom ye obey?” (Rom. vi, 16.) 
Can it be doubted that the Redeemer of the world was in- 
vested with perfect freedom, and yet that it was certain, from 
the moment of his beginning to act on earth as a moral agent, 
when placing himself voluntarily under law, that he would 
never sin? Can it be doubted that God himself is perfectly 
free, and yet that it could be properly said of him: “ It was 
impossible—aédvvarov—for God to lie” (Heb. vi, 18), and 
that the love of truth is so strong in him, that it is so certain 
that he will not be false to his promises, that he can be prop- 
erly styled, ‘the unlying God”—o ayevdns Oeds ? (Titus, 
i, 2.) What would be the security of the universe if the doc- 
trine was established that immunity from sin, or the certainty 
that one will not sin, is inconsistent with freedom ? that a 
morsl agent can not be so pure and virtuous that he will never 
do wrong, and yet be free? Is not all our security of any 
kind, are not all our hopes in regard to the future, founded on 
the idea that the Creator and Governor of the universe is im- 
mutably holy; that we have the utmost assurance that he is 
just, and true, and faithful, and that he never will so change 
as to do wrong? And is not the conviction that God is free, 
entirely free, equally universal and equally essential toall our 
conceptions of a just moral government ? And if this is so 
in respect to God, might not acreature be formed so entirely 
in his image that there would be an absolute certainty that he 
would never sin and yet would be free? If now, it should be 
affirmed that a creature could not so be made, then the ques- 
tion would occur—a question involving the whole difficulty— 
why, under such circumstances, should God exercise his cre- 
ative power at all# What was the necessity of his bringing 
creatures into existence in relation to whom he knew that they 
would certainly sin and suffer; creatures of whom it could not 
be rendered certain that they would be free, and yet would 
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never sin? The whole difficulty, therefore, would still re- 
main unsolved. 

(11.) A solution of the difficulty has been sought in the idea 
that there are two original and antagonistic principles or 
powers in the universe—good and evil; the idea which consti- 
tuted the ancient Persian system of religion, and which subse- 
quently assumed the form of Manicheism. 

The essential idea in that system was, that there are two 
eternal and original principles, the good and the evil, and 
that they are struggling against each other ; that the good is 
endeavoring to overcome the evil, and that it will ultimately 
prevail. * 

It can not be denied that this system would go far to explain 
many of the difficulties which have been referred to, and which 
so much perplex and embarrass the mind; and it is well 
known that the thoughts of many have been turned toward 
the system with the inquiry, whether a solution of all the dif- 
ficulties might not be found therein. Augustine, at one period 
of his life, embraced it as promising relief to his mind borne 
down and oppressed by the great subject ; and to any reflect- 
ing mind the question may occur, whether a solution of the 
difficulties is not to be found in that system. Noone need be 
ashamed to confess that in his perplexities the system may 
have much plausibility, or may hold out much promise of a 
solution of the difficulties; and, though a man will not find the 
relief which he hoped for in the system, and may feel that he 
is compelled to turn away from it without finding what he 
hoped for, yet he would doit, perhaps, after all, with the feel- 
ing that if he is compelled to abandon the Bible and its teach- 
ings, he would find more in that system that would meet his 
difficulties than in any form of infidel philosophy; that it 
would be more philosophic to be a Manichean than a Panthe- 
ist—to follow Zoroaster than Spinoza or Comte. 

Yet it is easy to see that this system does not explain the 





* A very full view of this remarkable system may be found in Dr Mur- 
dock’s translation of Mosheim's “ Historical Commentaries on the State of 
Christianity before the Time of Constantine”—De rebus Christianorum ante 
Constantinum.—Vol II, pp. 231-494. 
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difficulty. (a) It is clear that it could riot be reconciled with 
the Bible, and that, if this is embraced, the Bible and Chris- 
tianity must be rejected. All the efforts of Manes and his 
followers were never sufficient to convince the Church, or man- 
kind at large, that the two could be reconciled, nor could the 
fact that the system was embraced by the Waldenses in the 
middle ages—a people of humble and devoted piety—ever sat- 
isfy the world that Christianity and that system could ever 
be blended. Those were most unjust persecutions, beyond all 
question, which the Roman Catholic Church waged against 
the Waldenses who had embraced the system, but still the in- 
terpretation put on their doctrines by its persecutors—that 
the Manichean system was not consistent with pure Christi- 
anity, and could not be reconciled with it—was undoubtedly 
@ correct interpretation. 

(6) There is too much evidence that there is one great plan 
in the universe—one presiding mind over all—to permit us to 
adopt this theory as an explanation of the difficulty. It might 
not be difficult, indeed, to show, at least with some plausi- 
bility, that there is a plan of evil which is quite consistent 
with itself, and which seems to be preserved and developed 
from age to age as if it were under the control of one presid- 
ing mind; and that, in like manner, there is a plan of good 
that is pursued from,age to age, and that seems to be under 
the corresponding control of one presiding mind ; and such a 
theory would be so far consistent with the facts in the world, 
that if there were nothing else to: be accounted for, this might, 
perhaps, be admitted as an explanation of the difficulties in 
the case. But the main difficulty is not that which would be 
found in the idea that there are such powers independent of 
each other, but that there is evidence that both these schemes 
are in some sense under the control of one presiding mind ; 
that there is one plan running through all the facts and em- 
bracing all; that the one seems to contemplate the other as a 
part of itself ; that one is made use of to promote the other; 
that the one is, in some degree, based on the other; that the 
two are so interwoven and interlocked that they seem to be 
part of one and the same plan. The results which follow the 
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existence of sin and suffering are not merely those which oc- 
cur from their being subdued and overruled—the effects of 
victory and triumph—but they are results springing from the 
whole one plan, under one presiding mind, and apparently orig- 
inated with a view that they should work with each other, 
and accomplish one great result. Thus, if it be admitted that 
Christianity is a part of the divine plan in the government of 
the universe, it seems to follow inevitably that the introduc- 
tion of sin and misery was a part of the original plan, since 
without the introduction of sin and suffering there would have 
been no occasion for such a scheme ; and since there is evi- 
dence that the scheme was not formed merely to meet the re- 
sults of anuther scheme quite independent, and under the 
control of another mind, for if there is anything certain in re- 
gard to the Christian scheme as a divine plan, it is that it was 
eternal, and that it was subject to no contingency, and was not 
to be changed or modified with reference to the purposes 
and plans of any other being than its great author, God. 

(c) It is to be observed that, in another respect, the diffi- 
culty would not be relieved by this system, for, under sucha 
system it might be that this state of things would continue 
forever. If there are two such independent powers in the uni- 
verse, the contest might be at any moment renewed, and might 
in some form continue always. Rebellion might, indeed, be 
quieted for a time, but it might at any moment break out 
again. It can not be demonstrated, from anything in the 
course of events, that this might not be so, or that there 
would be any permanent security of peace and order. It is 
certain that, laying aside the statements of the Bible, there 
are not, in the course of events, any such clear proofs of the 
tinal triumph of truth and virtue—no such probabilities of the 
final termination of sin and suffering—as to make the mind 
calm on the subject. The progress of the world thus far has 
furnished no certain evidences that virtue will ultimately tri- 
umph ; that disorder will cease; that crime will terminate; 
that suffering will come to anend. Great as has been the pro- 
gress of the world in most respects, it has not been such as 
to furnish the basis of at argument, that_by;the ordinary 
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course of events they will come to an end. The system of 
Manicheism, therefore, has passed away. It would be impos- 
sible now to commend it to the world, and it has long since 
ceased to find defenders, either among philosophers or the 
avowed friends of the Christian religion, as furnishing any 
satisfactory solution of the problem, why sin and suffering 
came into the universe. 
[To BE CoNTINUED.] 


Arr. IIL—THE NEW YORK GENERAL CONFERENCE OF THE 
EVANGELICAL ALLIANCE. 


By Purip Scuarr, D. D., New York. 


The Evangelical Alliance, defensive and offensive, for the 
general interests of evangelical Protestantism, was formed 
in 1846, in the city of London, by leading divines and laymen 
of different nations and tongues. American divines and Jay- 


men took a prominent part in the organization. It was con- 
templated to establish a special Branch for the United States, 
similar to the Branches in England, Holland, France, Ger- 
many and Switzerland, but the attempts were frustrated by 
difficulties beyond oyr control. In 1866, on occasion of a 
visit of Dr. McCosh, and at the urgent request of the Council 
of the British Alliance, the efforts were renewed, and after a 
number of preliminary meetings held in the Bible House, the 
“EVANGELICAL ALLIANCE FOR THE UNITED STATES” was 
formally organized in January, 1867. 

The professed objects of the American Alliance are in har- 
mony with those of the other branches, viz., to exhibit, main- 
tain and strengthen Christian union and fellowship, to counter- 
act infidelity and popery, and to promote religious liberty 
throughout the world. It does not aim to create union, but 
is based on the existing spiritual union of all true believers, 
and on the doctrinal consensus of evangelical Christendom, 
giving prominence to the belief in the divine-human person 
and atoning work of Christ, as the one and sufficient ground 
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of salvation and the centre of all true Christian union and 
fellowship. It disclaims all intention of setting forth a new 
creed, or giving rise to a new denomination, or interfering 
with the internal affairs of the various churches. The Alli- 
ance aims at no confederation or amalgamation of churches 
and sects, but simply at acloser union of individual Chris- 
tians of different denominations and countries. The Ameri- 
can Alliance signalized its entrance upon the sisterhood of 
Alliances by extending to the last General Conference at 
Amsterdam, in August, 1867, an invitation to hold its next 
General Conference in the city of New York. The invitation , 
was cordially welcomed, and referred for final action to corres- 
pondence with the British and continental Alliances, At the 
request of the British Council transmitted through the Rev. 
Dr. McCosh, then called from Belfast to the Presidency of 
Nassau Hall, the Executive Committee entered, in the au- 
tumn of 1868, with great zeal and energy into the necessary 
preparations for a General Conference to be held in Septem- 
ber, 1869. But after a good deal of labor, they were startled 
by the sudden information from London and Berlin that the 
Conference could not be held in the year 1869. This disap- 
pointment, in connection with serious difficulties concerning 
the terms of coéperation with the British Alliance, had a 
dampening effect and led almost to an abandonment of the 
enterprise. 

It is now very evident that the postponement was wise and 
necessary, and that a Conference in 1869, as far as European 
attendance is concerned, would have been an utter failure. 
I know but one gentleman from the Continent of Europe who 
perhaps would have attended this year. The European Con- 
ferences required two years of preparation, the American Con- 
ference, which on account of the intervening ocean involves 
much more labor and expense than any of its predecessors, 
can hardly be matured in less time. The first preliminary 
step was the sending of an agent to Europe to arrange terms 
of codperation with the British and other Branch Alliances, 
and to make sure of a sufficient number of such guests as 
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would give the proposed Conference an evangelical, ecumenical 
character and weight. 

This delicate and responsible agency was intrusted to my 
hands in April last by the Executive Committee of the 
American Alliance. I accepted it, not without diffidence in 
view of the discouraging aspect of the whole cause and the 
impaired state of my health at the time, yet with a clear 
sense of duty, as enjoying, through my training, personal con- 
nections and public labors, special facilities for a work of 
mediation between evangelical Christians of different denom- 
inations and countries. 

It is with feelings of sincere joy and gratitude to God that 
I am enabled to report the complete success of my mission 
to make provisional arrangements in Europe for a General 
Conference of the Evangelical Alliance to be held in Septem- 
ber, 1870, in the city of New York. Every successive step has 
strengthened my conviction that the hand of the great Head 
of the Church is in this movement, and that he intends to 
make the approaching General Conference a means of rich 
blessing to Protestant Christendom of America and Europe. 

GREAT BRITAIN. 

Two days after my arrival in Europe, the annual meeting of 
the Council of the British Organization of the Evangelical 
Alliance was held irf London, May 6, 1869, and very fully at- 
tended. It proved to be the most important meeting held 
since the first organization of the Alliance in 1846. The pro- 
posed General Conference and the relation of the newly organ- 
ized American Branch to the British were the absorbing top- 
ics of deliberation, and created an unusual interest, which was 
hightened by the war panic then prevailing in England in con- 
sequence of Senator Sumner’s speech on the Alabama ques- 
tion, and Prof. Goldwin Smith’s letter of alarm. Upon the 
result of my negotiations with the British brethren the suc- 
cess or failure of my mission in behalf of the New York Con- 
ference, and even the continuance of the American Branch of 
the Alliance, was made to depend. Had I failed there, I was 
instructed not to take one further step. I presented a frank 
and respectful statement of the history and position of the 
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American Alliance, the apparent failure and present crisis of 
the project of the N. Y. Conference, and the serious misunder- 
standing which had previously arisen as to the delicate ques- 
tions of authority and expense. I insisted upon the complete 
independence of the several branches of the Alliance, which 
we regarded as codrdinate bodies with equal rights and duties, 
After a very animated and full discussion, the difficulties were 
completely removed, and the most satisfactory terms of fra- 
ternal codperation, on a basis of perfect equality, were unani- 
mously and enthusiastically adopted. The British Council 
disclaimed distinctly any supremacy of jurisdiction or any 
authority whatever over thesister Alliances, pledged its hearty 
cobperation in the projected Conference, and nobly offered more 
than I asked, viz., to assume the payment of the expenses of 
their own delegation. This relieves us at once of nearly one 
third of the burden of responsibility, and will enable us to 
increase the Continental delegation. The English Te Deum 
(“ Praise God from whom all blessings flow ”) with which the 
meeting closed, was the spontaneous outburst of a solemn 
feeling of gratitude to God for the happy result in such a great 
and good cause. 

I can not speak too highly of the manly frankness and 
Christian courtesy of the officers and members of the British 
Council. Since that meeting I have been in friendly consul- 
tation and correspondence with the Secretaries; and it affords 
me sincere pleasure to say, that their codperation has been 
most cordial and never disturbed by the slightest misunder- 
standing. 

On the evening of the same day the “ Annual Soirée” of 
the Evangelical Alliance was held at Freemason’s Hall, and 
was addressed by the Earl of Chichester (who presided), the 
Rev. James Davis, Newman Hall, McArthur, M. P., ina 
spirit most friendly to the United States, and contrasting fav- 
orably with the warlike tone of many newspapers in that pe- 
riod of transient international excitement. Addresses were 
also made by Dr. Robinson, of Paris, and myself. 

With the aid of a Committee of the British Council the 
N. Y. provisional Programme of the General Conference was 
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revised, much improved and widely distributed throughout 
Europe. It embraces the most important religious questions 
of the age, such as Christian Union, Christianity and its An- 
tagonists, Protestantism and Romanism, Christian Life, 
Christianity and Civil Government, Christianity and Popular 
Education, Christianity and Social Evils, Foreign and Home 
Missions. In its present shape it seems to give general satis- 
faction. The only objection I heard against it, is its embarras 
de richesses. But it is better to have too rich than too poor 
a bill of fare. The Programme is now submitted to the Ex- 
ecutive Committee for final action. 

I spent about six weeks in Great Britain in prosecution of 
my work. I addressed a number of religious anniversaries, 
special Alliance meetings, and social circles, in behalf of the 
approaching Conference. I appeared before the annual meete 
ing of the Congressional Union of England and Wales, which 
received me most kindly, and unanimously adopted a resolu- 
tion in favor of the object of my mission. I witnessed the 
opening sessions of the two General Assemblies of the Es- 
tablished-and Free Churches of Scotland, and was most 
courteously received by the moderators and prominent mem- 
bers, and assured of their cordial sympathy with this move- 
ment, which will prohably be given in a more formal manner 
at their next May meetings. In the meantime formal action 
was taken by a spirited Conference of representative men, of 
the various Churches of Scotland, held in May, in the Bible 
House at Edinburgh, and animated by the perfervidum in- 
genium Scotorum. I approached the Wesleyan Conference 
of last summer by a letter, which was answered ‘by a vote 
of thanks, the Conference, at the same time, expressing its 
entire sympathy with the object of the meeting.” 

I had personal interviews with many of the dignitaries 
and leading divines of the Church of England, as the Arch- 
bishops of Canterbury, of York, and of Dublin, the Deans 
of Canterbury (Dr. Alford), of Chester (Dr. Howson), of St. 
Paul (Dr. Mansel), of Westminster (Dr. Stanly), and Prof. 
Westcott, of Harrow, with members of Parliament and no- 
blemen friendly to the cause, as the Earl of Shaftesbury, the 
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Earl of Chichester, Lord Ebury, the Earl of Harrowby, the 
Hon. A. Kinnaird, the Hon. A. A. Macfie, the Hon. McArthur, 
etc., and with distinguished Congregationalists, Presbyteri- 
ans, Wesleyans, Baptists, too numerous to-mention, I ad- 
dressed to a large number of eminent persons letters of in- 
vitation, inclosing copies of the Provisional Programme. 
From most of these gentlemen I received expressions of in- 
terest and sympathy with the objects of the proposed Con- 
ference, and from many of them the promise to attend it in 
person, while others declined on the ground of advanced age, 
or official duties which detained them at home, and a few 
made objections to the doctrinal basis of the Alliance, or con- 
fessed a want of confidence in all efforts for promoting Chris- 
tian unity in the present distracted state of the Church. 

The following is a list of English delegates, who may be 
expected at the N. Y. Conference : 

CuuRcH OF ENGLAND : Canon Fremantle, Canon Battersby, 
Canon E. Hoare, Rev. Dr. Davies, Rev. A. C. Price, Rev. 
Thos. Nolan, Rev. C. D. Marsten, and others. Dr. Howson, 
whose work on the Life and Epistles of St. Paul has ac- 
quired a greater circulation in America than it has even 
in England, told me that he had a strong desire to visit 
the United States on that occasion, and I hope he may be 
induced to come. Dr. Alford, the Commentator, with whom 
I was first brought in contact by the kindness of the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury at Lambeth Palace, and with whom I 
spent afterwards, on invitation, several delightful days in the 
Deanery at Canterbury during the musical festivals, can not 
attend in person, having made arrangements to visit the Holy 
Land next year, but promised me to prepare a paper on 
Christian Union for our Conference, in which he will extend 
the hand of Christian brotherhood, from the venerable mother 
Church of Anglo-Saxon Christianity, to Christians of all de- 
nominations, as he has done recently on a public occasion in 
England ; taking the ground that neither circumcision nor 
uncircumcision, neither episcopacy nor non-episcopacy, neither 
presbytery nor independency, availeth anything before God, 
but a new creature in Christ Jesus, 
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INDEPENDENTS: Rev. Drs. Stoughton, Reynolds, Mullens, 
Raleigh, Allon, Dale, Harrison, Newman Hall, Lindsay Al- 
exander. These are the ablest and most influential men of 
the Congregational body. 

Baptists: Rev. Dr. Steane, Rev. Howard Hinton, Rev. 
Hugh Stowell Brown, Dr. Jabez Burns, F. Tucker, W. O. 
Lewis, J. Aldis. The Rev. Mr. Spurgeon, who still preaches 
with full vigor to from five to seven thousand people every 
Sunday, in the Metropolitan Tabernacle, first declined com- 
ing for private reasons, but has since expressed a desire to 
visit the New York Conference. 

WeEsLEyAns: Rev. Dr. Rule, London; Gervase Smith, 
London ; W. Gibson, John Rattenbury, Leeds. 

Scorch PrespyTerRIaAns: Prof. Smeaton, Dr. Hanna, 
Prof. Rainy, all of Edinburgh ; Dr. Cairns of Berwick, Prof. 
Martin of Aberdeen, and many others. 

Laymen of different denominations: Lord Radstock, Sir 
T. F. Buxton, M. P., the Earl of Cavan, Sir Harry Verney, 
Bart. M. P.; A. A. Macfie, M. P.; Wm. McArthur, M. P.; 
Alex. McArthur, Esq.; Dr. Stewart ; Charles Reed, M. P.; 
Edward Rawlings, Esq., and a host of others. 

Dr. Schmettau, the Foreign Secretary of the British Alli- 
ance, who furnished me this list before my return from the 
Continent, adds in thé same letter: ‘I will get the promised 
recommendatory letter from the Archbishop of Canterbury. 
The Archbishop of York has written a very fine letter to you; 
many other bishops and noblemen have done the same. Ex- 
tracts from the letters I will have made for your use.” Dr. 
Schmettau handed the letters to me at Southampton, but 
took them to London again for the purpose of making ex- 
tracts. 

There is good reason to believe that the number of dele- 
gates from England, Scotland and Ireland will be considera- 
bly increased as the movement advances. Among the per- 
sons of high position, who for various reasons declined the 
invitation, or at least placed their personal attendance be- 
yond the reach of probability, yet expressed to me orally or 
in writing their sympathy and good wishes for the success 
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of the proposed Conference, I may mention the Duke of Ar- 
gyll, the Earl of Chichester, Lord Eustace Cecil, Lord Ben- 
holme, the Archbishop of York, the Bishop of Norwich, the 
Dean of Lichfield (Champneys), the Dean of St. Paul (Man- 
sel), the Dean of Waterford (Hoare), the Dean of Exeter 
(Boyd), Canon Auriol, Canon Babington, the Hon. Wm. Ash- 
ley, Rev. Wm. Arthur of Belfast (who may come yet), Rev. 
M. Brook of Clifton, Rev. Mr. Binney of London, Rev. Dr. 
Wn. Brock of London, Robert Barbour, Esq., of Manches- 
ter, W. Brook, Esq, Dublin, Hon. Major Bailey, Melrose; 
Rev. Dr. Duff, Rev. Dr. Candlish, Rev. Dr. Guthrie, Rev. 
Dr. Begg, Dr. Forbes, Mr. T. Clark, all of Edinburgh; Rev. 
Dr. Buchanan, Rev. Dr. Fairbairn, Prof. Douglas, Rev. Dr. 
Norman McLeod, Rev. Dr. Eadie, Mr. Peter McLeod, all of 
Glasgow; J. A. Denny, Esq., Rev. Dr. Edmond, London ; 
Rev. Sir W. Dunbar, R. N. Fowler, M. P., London ; Charles 
Finney, Esq., John Getty, Esq., both of Belfast ; John Gor- 
don, Esq., Aberdeen ; Rev. Dr. Hoby, London; Rey. 8. B. 
Hall, Manchester; Rev. C. Kemble, Bath; Hon. A. Kin- 
naird, M. P., G. T. Kemp, Esq., Rochdale ; Prof. Lightfoot 
(the learned commentator on Galatians, Philippians, ete.), 
Cambridge ; Samuel Morley, Esq., M. P., Hon. and Rev. 
Baptist Noél, Rev W. Pennefather, Rev. J. C. Ryle, Strad- 
broke ; Rev. D. Thomas, Bristol ; Rev. Dr. Vaughan, Dun- 
caster ; Rev. Prof. Westcott, late of Harrow; Thomas Wil- 
son and John Wilson, Esqs., Waterford, and many others. 

As the British Alliance, at the last annual meeting of the 
Council, has generously offered to pay the expenses of the 
British delegates, we must leave it to their wisdom and dis- 
cretion to select, for the preparation of brief papers on the 
leading topics of the Programme, a sufficient number, say six 
or ten eminent men, who fairly represent the various branches 
of British Protestantism, and enjoy the confidence of the 
churches in Europe and America. Their names, with the top- 
ics assigned them, will be sent in due time to the New York 
Committee for final action. 

FRANCE. 
From England I proceeded directly to Paris. A meeting 
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of the members and friends of the French Branch of the Alli- 
ance had been previously arranged by correspondence, and took 
place June 4, in the parsonage of its President, the Rev. Dr. 
Grandpierre, near the Church of the Oratoire. The Rev. Dr. 
Grandpierre in the chair, Dr. Pressensé, Prof. Rosseuw de 
St. Hilaire, the Rev. Messrs. Bersier, Guillome and Theodore 
Monod, Valette, Fisch, Appia, Casalis, and other ministers 
and a few laymen were present, among whom a Countre-Ad- 
miral of the French navy. The invitation which I extended 
on behalf of the American Alliance was well supported by 
statements of several Americans, Mr. W. A. Booth, Mr. Fred. 
G. Foster and Rev. Dr. Robinson. 

The French brethren went into the movement with charac- 
teristic fervor and enthusiasm, and expect a vast amount of 
good from the meeting in New York for the cause of Christ 
in their own country. 

Dr. Pressens¢, who is well known as the author of a Life of 
Christ, and a History of the Primitive Church, has resolved 
to spend several weeks in Rome during the sessions of the 
Ecumenical Council in order to be the better prepared for a 
discussion of the relation of Protestantism to Romanism un- 
der its latest aspects. 

Besides Dr. Pressens¢, Pastor Bersier, who is regarded, after 
the death of the sainted Adolf Monod, as the best Protestant 
preacher in France, has promised to come, and to prepare a 
paper. Dr. Grandpierre would like to pay a second visit to 
the United States if the state of his health will permit. These 
three gentlemen will worthily represent Protestant France. 

Perhaps we can secure, also, the attendance of Guillome 
Monod, Valette, Fisch, Pilatte of Nice, Meyer of Lyons, Babut 
of Nismes, Prof. Sardinoux of Montaubau, and others who 
have a warm interest in the Conference and the institutions of 
our country. 

The venerable M. Guizot, being more than eighty years of 
age, can not be expected to cross the Atlantic, but he expressed 
his deep interest in our cause, and desires to write a letter to 
the New York Conference. 
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HoLLanp. 

Holland will not soon forget the Amsterdam Conference of 
the Alliance, which made a most favorable impression and 
gave an impulse to every good Christian cause in that coun- 
try, where the Pilgrim Fathers of America first found a hos- 
pitable home with the full enjoyment of their rights of con- 
science. So complete was the success of that meeting in all 
its appointments and arrangements, so generous and cordial 
the hospitality of Holland, so universally satisfactory the im- 
pression upon all delegates, that we can hardly expect to sur- 
pass it in New York, unless it be in the number of attendants 
and in the importance of the deliberations and conclusions. 
A meeting of the members of the Dutch Branch of the Alli- 
ance was arranged with the help of the indefatigable Rev. 
Cohen Stuart of Rotterdam, and took place June 10, at 
Utrecht. Prof. Dr. van Osterzee, Prof. Dr. Doedes, of the 
University, Rev. Adama van Sheltema, Rev. A. Kuyper, Rev. 
©. Stuart, with a number of eminent laymen such as Baron 
van Loon, Baron Lynden van Sandenburg, were present, and 
after a delightful exchange of views our invitation was thank- 
fully accepted. 

I had authority to extend a special invitation to Prof. Dr: 
yan Osterzee of Utrecht, the first pulpit orator of Holland, 
a contributor to Lange’s Commentary and author of a number 
of able works,* and the Rev. Cohen Stuart of Rotterdam, who 
had the main charge of the preparations for the Amsterdam 
Conference, and to whom more than any other man its success 
is justly due. These two gentlemen will represent their native 
land in New Amsterdam. Prof. van Osterzee promised to pre- 
pare an Essay on the Harmony of Science and Revelations, 
Mr. Stuart, who lives right in sight of Delthaven, where Rob- 
inson knelt before the departure of the Mayflower for Ply- 
mouth Rock, will speak on the relations of Holland and the 
United States, as also on the present state of religion in the 
Netherlands. 





* Our readers have been favored with several articles from his pen: the last, 
on The Temptation of Christ in the Wilderness, appeared in the October num- 
ber of 1869.—EpiTors. 
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Baron J. W. van Loon of Amsterdam, a nobleman of the first 
standing in church and state, who was Vice-President of the 
Amsterdam Conference, offered to come at his own expense 
and to address us on the relation of Government to Popular 
Education, which now excites deep interest in Holland as well 
as in our own country. The Rev. Adama van Scheltema of 
Amsterdam, one of the most active and useful clergymen, will 
probably also be present. The renowned and venerable Chris- 
tian statesman, G. Groen van Prinsterer of the Haag, Dr. A. 
Cappadose, Baron van Wassenaer van Catwyck, President 
of the Amsterdam Conference, all of the Haag, Rev. Dr. 
Chantepie de la Saussaye of Rotterdam, Baron Lynden van 
Sandenburg, formerly minister of worship and public instruc- 
tion, Dr. Heldering, the founder of houses of refuge and re- 
formation in Holland, and other eminent Christian men whom 
I met and invited to America, will not be able to attend, but 
assured me of their warm interest in the success of the Con- 
ference and the closer union of believers. 


GERMANY, 

If our convocation is to command the respect of the leaders 
of theological thought and to make more than a passing im- 
pression upon Europe, as well as America, it must draw large- 
ly upon the learned resources of the land of the Reformation, 
which has fought the severest battle against Popery in the 
sixteenth century, and against infidelity in the nineteenth, 
and which for the last fifty years has done the mining op- 
erations, so to speak, in theology as well as in philology 
and philosophy. It is true, several of the brightest stars 
in that rare constellation of Christian scholars who, in our 
age, have done such eminent service in the interpretation 
of the Bible, and in every department of Church history, 
and who, with but two exceptions, would have taken a deep 
interest in our Alliance Conference, are no more among the 
living. Neander, Nitzsch, Olshausen, Stier, Krummacher, 
Ulimann, Niedner, Hengstenberg and Rothe have been called 
to their rest, but Tholuck, Miller, Lange, Twesten, Wichern, 
and others, hoary with age and honors, still remain on the 
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scene of conflict, and a noble band of younger men are rising 
up to continue their work. 

German professors can not be so easily moved to cross the 
ocean as English scholars. With all the advantages of long 
personal friendship, I found it at first a difficult task, and 
had to take more than one refusal from men who smiled at 
me skeptically in view of the apparent impossibility of an 
ecumenical Conference in far distant America, but who now 
look upon the thing with growing favor and faith. 

One of the greatest objections urged is the want of time, 
which is dearer than gold. The usual vacation is not long 
enough for a voyage, but this difficulty was removed by the 
express promise made to me by Herr von Miihler, the minis- 
ter of worship and public instruction in Prussia, and Hers 
von Golther, who occupies the same position in the Cabinet 
of the King of Wiirtemberg, to grant three months, or even 
longer, leave of absence, to such professors of the universi- 
ties as may desive to attend our Council. 

I visited most of the universities of Germany, conversed 
freely with a large number of professors, pastors, and promi- 
nent laymen, and arranged Alliance meetings in Bonn, Ber- 
lin, Halle, Leipzig, Erlangen, Stuttgart, Elberfeld, Barmen, 
Bremen, etc. I shall only speak of two or three. The Con- 
ference held in Berlin, June 21st, where the officers of the 
German Branch of the Alliance reside, and where its organ, 
the ‘‘ New Evangelical Church Gazette,” is edited by Prof. 
Messner, was of decisive importance for Germany. It was 
attended by General Superintendent and first Court Chap- 
lain, Dr. Hoffmann, who presided, Prof. Drs. Dorner, Semisch, 
Messner, Kleinert, Piper, Cassel, Court Chaplain Kégel, 
Count Bernstorf, Dr. Erbkam, Banker Lische, and a num- 
ber of professors and pastors of the capital of Prussia, about 
sixty in all. Our embassador, the Hon. Geo. Bancroft, who 
is admirably qualified to represent our country in the metrop- 
olis of continental science and learning, was likewise present, 
and declared the meeting to be one of the most interesting 
he had ever attended. The Evangelical Alliance was dis- 
cussed under all its aspects, and pronounced by one of the 
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speakers to be “‘ the greatest idea of the century.” A new 
General Conference, it was said, was loudly called for by the 
exigencies of the times, and would probably far surpass in 
importance the one held at Berlin in 1857, with the special 
approbation of King Frederick William IV., who, on that 
occasion, uttered his last public testimony in favor of evan- 
gical truth and Christian union. A paper expressing un- 
qualified sympathy with the movement was unanimously 
adopted, and Dr. Hoffmann, Dr. Dorner, Prof. Messner and 
Count Bernstorf positively promised to attend in person, and 
nearly all expressed a desire to do so if their duties and cir- 
cumstances would allow. 

Almost simultaneously with this meeting the Methodist 
General Conference of Germany and Switzerland, then in 
session at Berlin, of its own accord passed a resolution of 
sympathy with the Alliance, which affords a platform for per- 
sonal Christian intercourse high above the rivalries of state 
churchism and dissent. The favorable action of the 15th 
German Church diet, held in Stuttgart in the first days of 
September last, is of the greatest importance and commits the 
heart of evangelical Germany to our cause. This body is a 
twin sister of the Evangelical Alliance, animated by the same 
spirit, aiming at the same end, but confined to the German 
churches (Lutheran, Reformed, United Evangelical, and Mo- 
ravian), as far as they still hold the faith of the Reformation. 
With it is connected a Congress for Inner Missions, so called, 
which embraces the various movements of home evangeliza- 
tion and Christian philanthropy, under the lead of Dr. 
Wichern. The last meeting of the Diet was one of unusual 
interest, and characterized by delightful Christian harmony, 
Many of the ablest and best men took part in its deliberations 
on some of the exciting topics of the day, such as the relation 
of Christianity to common school education, the labor ques- 
tion(Arbeiterfrage), the ways and means to win the alienated 
masses of the population, especially in large cities, back to 
Christianity. This body, which embraced many of the great- 
est and best men from all parts of Germany, I addressed on 
the subject of my mission. The result was a cordial response 
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by the President, to which the crowded assembly assented by 
raising their hands. 

Another large Alliance meeting must be noticed here which 
was held at Barmen, Oct. 3, because it introduced a new fea- 
ture, at the suggestion of the Rev. Dr. Fabri, director of the 
Mission-house in that city. After expressing their full sym- 
pathy with our cause, the clergy and laymen of the Wupper- 
thal present adopted a request to the Executive Committee of 
the American Alliance, that they might arrange in connection 
with or immediately after the Alliance Conference, an Inter- 
national Congress on the subject of Immigration to take into 
special consideration the social, moral and religious aspects of 
the immense emigration from Germany and other parts of Eu- 
rope to the United States, and to suggest ways and means for the 
better promotion of the spiritual welfare of the immigrants 
in this country. With this end in view Colonel Hermann, 
the President of the Langenberg Society for sending evangel- 
ical ministers to the German Churches in America, was elected 
delegate to the New York Conference. This important sug- 
gestion was repeated in an Alliance Conference which I held 
at Bremen, Oct. 8, a day before I sailed, and is cordially ap- 
proved by Dr. Wichern and others, who take an active relig- 
ious interest in the German diaspora. It is for the Executive 
Committee to decide whether this subject shall be made part of 
the programme, or left to be assigned to a special Conference to 
be arranged with the aid of the German ministers of New 
York and vicinity. 

Of the four or five German divines, to whom I was author- 
ized to extend a special invitation, with the request to prepare 
a leading paper, and the offer to pay their expenses, all have 
accepted, with the exception of Prof. Dr. Lange, of Bonn, who 
pleads his official duties and labors on his long Commentary 
as obstacles to so long an absence, but who is with us with 
his whole heart, and wishes us most abundant success. 

The Rev. Prof. Dr. Tholuck, of Halle, although seventy 
years of age and in very feeble health, has promised to attend 
and to speak on the revival and prospects of evangelical the- 
ology and religion in Germany, with which he is largely iden- 
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tified. Prof. Dr. Dorner, of Berlin, has assumed a paper on 
the Theology of the Reformation in conflict with modern Ro- 
manism, which no living scholar is better qualified to discuss 
from the depths of theological learning; General Superintend- 
ent Dr. Hoffmann, of Berlin, who wields a commanding in- 
fluence at the court and in the councils of the Evangelical 
Church of Prussia, will show the harmony of Revelation and 
Science with special reference to the recent questions of the 
origin and antiquity of man. The Rev. Dr. Wichern, of Ham- 
burg and Berlin, who has done more than any living man to 
make the gospel a vital working power among the masses in 
Germany, will give us the results of his life-long experience 
on Inner Missions and works of Christian philanthropy. 

For these gentlemen, who stand in the front rank of theo- 
logical science and practical religion in Germany, it will be a 
considerable sacrifice to venture across the ocean, and some 
doubt may be entertained whether their pressing engagements 
or their feeble health (as in the case of Dr. Tholuck, who is 
a mere shadow as to his body, but still remarkably fresh and 
elastic in spirit), will allow them to redeem their promise, 
But two or three of them may be relied upon, and all will give 
us their hearty cobjperation to the full extent of their ability. 

Besides these eminently representative men, a number of 
scholars and gentlymen, occupying positions of high respecta- 
bility and influence in Germany, and in every way desirable 
as members of our Conference, have assured me of their de- 
termination to attend, some at their own expense, others on 
condition of assistance from our Committee, viz.: Rev. Dr. 
Fabri of Barmen (well known for some works against Materi- 
alism, and on Foreign Missions), Prof. Messner of Berlin 
(editor of the New Zvangelical Church Gazette), Prof. Dr. 
Krafft, of Bonn (author of a Church History of Germany, 
etc.), Rev. Emil Krummacher, of Duisburg (brother of the 
late Dr. F. W. K., who attended nearly all the previous Gen- 
eral Conferences of the Alliance), Prof. Christlieb of Bonn, 
Dr. Grundemann of Gotha (author of the best Atlas of For- 
eign Missions with text), Dr. Kénig of Leipzig (editor of the 
Daheim), Prof. Pfleiderer of Kornthal, Rev. Max Vorberg of 
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Hanover (editor of the Ansiedler des Westens), Rev. Mr. 
Dressler of Niirnberg, Rev. Mr. Adelberg of Erlangen, Rev. 
Mr. Nink of Ems, Rev. Mr. Henriri and Rev. Mr. Thikitter 
of Bremen, Rev. Mr. Oldenberg and Rev. Mr. Schroter of 
Berlin, Count Bernstorf of Berlin (son of the Prussian em- 
bassador at London), Colonel Herrmann of Langenberg, Mr. 
Bréckelmann of Heidelberg, Baron von Oertzen Sassen of 
Hamburg, and others. 

It is also proper to state here that a large number of men 
of the first standing in church and state in Germany, who are 
unable to come to America, have expressed to me orally or in 
writing their deep interest in the forthcoming Assembly, and 
give it the support of their influence. I shall name the fol- 
lowing: Dr. von Muhler, Minister of Worship and Public 
Instruction of Prussia, Dr. von Golther, minister of the same 
department in the kingdom of Wiirtemburg, Count Bismark, 
the Chancellor of the North German Confederation (who is 
more of a religious man than is generally known), Dr. von 
Bethmann Holweg, formerly member of the Prussian Cabinet 
and President of the German Church Diet, Prof. Herrmann of 
Heidelberg, President of the Church Diet, Prof. Dr. Julius 
Miller of Halle (the author of the exhaustive work on Sin, 
who, in spite of his age and feeble health, expressed a great 
desire to visit the N. Y. Conference, and became quite enthu- 
siastic about it), Profs. Dr. Jacobi, Schlottmann and Beysch- 
lag of Halle, Superintendent Dr. Lechler of Leipzig, Prof. 
Dr. Zickler of Greifswald, Prof. Dr. Herzog (editor of the 
invaluable Protestant Theological Cyclopedia in twenty-two 
vols.), Prof. Dr. Ebrard (author of several works), both of 
Erlangen, Prelate Dr. Kapff (who wields more spirited influ- 
ence in Wurtemberg than any minister), Prelate and Court 
Chaplain Dr. Gerok (an admirable preacher and poet), Prof. 
Dr. Oehler, Prof. Dr. Palmer of Tubingen, Prof. Gunther, 
Dr. Hahn, Dr. W. Pressel, and many ministers of Wurtem- 
berg, the Wupperthal and Bremen. 

I should not forget to mention that there is in Germany 
a high Lutheran school of learned divines, orthodox, but ex- 
clusive and somewhat resembling the high church party in 
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the Anglican Communion, as Drs. Delitzsch, Luthardt, Kah- 
nis, Philippi, Harless, Hofmann, Thomasius, Kliefoth, Uhl- 
horn, who are opposed to an organic union with the Reformed 
Church, and who, for this reason, can not be expected to co- 
operate with us. But the more liberal among them told me 
expressly that if it was not for their antagonism to the Prus- 
sian state-church union, they would gladly attend such an 
Alliance Conference, since it aims simply at a closer personal 
union of individual believers without interfering with the 
confessional conscience. 

With the exception of this school, we may say that the best 
Christian men in all parts of Germany, who hold the faith of 
the Reformation Churches, are in cordial sympathy with the 
objects of our Alliance Conference, and will attend it with 
their best wishes and prayers for its success. 


SWITZERLAND. 


The earnest Christians of Switzerland, true to the spirit 
of Zwingli and Calvin, are free from denominational bigotry, 


and put a far higher estimate upon the articles of our com- 
mon Christian faith, than upon the points of disagreement 
which separate churches. The growing power of rationalism 
and worldly indifference tends to strengthen the desire for 
closer Christian upion and fellowship, and to prepare the 
minds for a separation of church and state that should put 
an end to an unnatural external union of irreconcilable inter- 
nal antagonisms. I visited the Protestant Cantons, preached 
nearly every Sunday, attended the annual Swiss Pastoral 
Conference in August last, and arranged several Alliance 
meetings, especially in Geneva and Basel, the two centres of 
religious influence, the one for French, the other for German 
Switzerland. 

The Conference in Geneva was held Aug. 12th in the House 
of the Reformation, built in 1864 as a monument to Calvin, 
and based upon the principles of Evangelical Alliance, for 
the promotion of the doctrines of the Reformation. Mr. Adrien 
Naville, President of the Swiss Branch of the Alliance, was 
in the chair; several important members of that organization 
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were absent from.town, but a number of ministers from other 
parts of Switzerland, in attendance on the Swiss Pastoral 
Conference, were present. The result was favorable. 

On that occasion I had a most affective aid from an Ameri- 
canized Frenchman, Professor Charlier, of New York, who 
made a stirring address and generously volunteered to be per- 
sonally responsible for the expenses of three delegates from 
French Switzerland. This was the first tangible offer of 
pecuniary aid and the most telling speech made in behalf of 
the New York Conference. If his noble example is maintained 
by a few dozen gentlemen in New York, the General Confer- 
ence will be as successful as money can make it. 

The Alliance Meeting in Basel was held August 26th, and 
attended by Professors Drs. Hagenbach, von der Golz, Rig- 
genbach, Steffenson, Dr. E. Stihelin and about fifty ministers 
and prominent laymen of that venerable city and immediate 
vicinity. Councellor Ad. Christ, President of the Basel Mis- 
sionary Society and one of the foremost men in every good 
work in Switzerland, opened the proceedings with an appro- 
priate speech, stating that a similar meeting was held in 
August, 1784, at the suggestion of Rev. Urlsperger, of Augs- 
burg, and resulted in the so-called German Christenthums- 
Gesellschaft, a Christian Union Society, which became the 
mother of nearly all the recent Christian institutions and 
benevolent operations in Basel. The discussion which followed 
was very spirited and interesting, and led to a unanimous 
approval of our cause. It may be expected that the liberal 
Christians of that wealthy city will materially contribute 
toward defraying the expenses of Swiss delegates. 

The distinguished men from Switzerland who have positively 
promised to attend our meeting are: Prof. Godet, of Neuch- 
atel, who will discuss the relation of Christianity to Humanity, 
Prof. Astié, of Lausanne, who will give us a paper on the 
Working of the Free Churches in Switzerland and France, or 
the American Ideas on the Continent, the Rev. Prof. Pronier, 
and the Rev. M. Coulin, all of Geneva. 

Dr. Merle d’Aubigné, being 75 years of age, was obliged 
to decline the invitation, but wishes us every success and will 
6 
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send a letter. Prof. Ernest Naville and Count de Gasparin, 
being unable to attend in person, offer to prepare contribu- 
tions on parts of our Programme, the one on the relation of 
the Gospel to Philosophy, the other on Deaconesses. 

Besides these we have some reason to expect the following 
excellent gentlemen, who informed me that they would prob- 
ably attend if they could at all make it convenient. Coun- 
cellor Christ, Prof. von der Golz and Dr. E. Stahelin, all of 
Basel, Dean Kind from the Grisons, Mr. Alex. Lombard, Mr. 
Adrien Naville, Rev. Mr. Ehni and Prof. Bouvier of Geneva, 
perhaps also Prof. Riggenbach of Basel, Mr. Spéndlin of Zu- 
rich, and Rev. Dr. Giider of Bern. 


OTHER CouNTRIES. 


I had no time, nor was I expected, to visit those parts of 
Europe in which Protestantism has but a feeble existence, 
but I ascertained by correspondence that, if we choose, we 
can secure the attendance of the Rev. Antonio Carrasco of 
Spain, once a prisoner with Matamoras, now a free evangelist 


in Madrid, whom I saw twice in Germany, Prof. Revel, of 
Florence, who can represent the Waldenses in Italy, perhaps 
also the Rev. Dr. Dalton, from Petersburg, Rev. Dr. Kalkar, 
from Copenhagen, and others from Russia and Scandinavia. 
The latter countryehas a right to be represented in view of 
the large numbers of useful emigrants which it sends to the 
northwest and the Lutheran Church of this country. 

If we desire missionaries from Turkey and from heathen 
lands, they can be easily procured with the codperation of our 
various Missionary Boards. 


Concubine REFLECTIONS. 

This Report gives a very imperfect idea of the interest 
which is likely to attach to the approaching Conference in 
New York. It was simply impossible for me to see orcorres- 
pond with all the friends of the Evangelical Alliance, and I 
may have omitted the names of many important men who 
will gladly lend us efficient cojperation. But enough has 
been said to prove that we have abundant material at our dis- 
posal for one of the most imposing and interesting religious 
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assemblies ever held in this or any other country. The char- 
acter and weight of such an assembly does not depend upon 
the number, but the quality of its members.* From our 
own country we can, without much difficulty, secure the at- 
tendance of the most distinguished men of all the states and 
denominations. From Europe we may see one or two hun- 
dred delegates ; we will welcome them cordially, and, if ne- 
cessary, we can accommodate even five hundred or a thousand 
of them. But if we get only twenty or thirty truly represen- 
tative men from Great Britain, Germany, France, Holland and 
Switzerland, with the acknowledged weight of their names, 
and with the matured results of their life-long study and ex- 
perience, they will answer all our purposes, and carry the in- 
fluence of the meeting to every country and church in the old 
world. No building in this city will be large enough to ac- 
commodate the multitudes anxious to see and hear them. 
The strength of the Evangelical Alliance must not be meas- 
ured by the extent of the organizations bearing that name 
A distinguished scholar expressed the sentiments of many 
when he wrote tome: “Iam no regular member of the Al- 
liance, but my whole heart belonged to the cause from the 
beginning.” Another learned professor at the Alliance meet- 
‘ing in Berlin, in June last, deliberately pronounced the Evan- 
gelical Alliance ‘‘ the greatest idea of the century.” Iam by 
no means prepared to go so far, but it certainly represents a 
great idea. It is in harmony with the last sacerdotal prayer 
of our Lord, for perfect unity, with the heart and soul of 
Christianity as a religion of love to God and to man, with the 
nature of the Christian Church as a communion of saints, with 
modern inventions and improvements in binding together the 
ends of the earth for commercial and social intercourse, and 
with the deeper movements in the churches toward greater 





* The most important ecclesiastical meetings that ever took place—the first 
four ecumenical councils—were quite limited in numbers,and almost exclusively 
Greek and Oriental. The Council of Nicsea (825) numbered 318 members, of 
whom only one (Hosius) was from the west; the Council of Constantinople 
(381) 150, without a single Latin Bishop; the Council of Ephesus (431) 198, 
including, for the first time, Papal delegates from Rome; the Council of Chal- 
cedon (451) 520, all Greeks and Orientals, except three delegates of the Roman 
bishops and two bishops from Africa. 
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unity and fellowship, for its own sake as well as for a more 
effectual testimony against the common foe. Aiming simply 
at a closer union of individual believers, and disclaiming the 
intention of effecting an organic union in doctrine, government 
and worship, or interfering with the internal affairs of the dif- 
ferent denominations, the Alliance can expect the sympathy 
and coperation of those who recognize Christian brethren 
everywhere, but are opposed to schemes of ecclesiastical union 
or confederation. Protestant Christians must learn to esteem 
and love one another in spite of the distinctive peculiarities 
of the different denominations to which they severally belong, 
and must wish each other God’s speed in fulfilling the specific 
mission which Providence has assigned them in a world where 
there is abundant room and work for all. This seems to be 
the evangelical Protestant conception of free unity in diver- 
sity, as distinct from a compulsory union or an outward uni- 
formity. 

It is certainly desirable to have an organization or a num- 
ber of coéperative organizations for the special work of de- 
fending and promoting the interests of Christian union. One 
of the most efficient means to this end is to arrange, from time 
to time, a General Conference of Christians from all countries. 
This requires a vast amount of labor, and this labor can be 
best performed by the existing organizations of the Evangeli- 
cal Alliance. 

The Conference in New York will be the sixth since the 
formation of the Alliance in 1846; the first having been held in 
London, 1851, the second in Paris, 1855,the third in Berlin, 1857, 
the fourth in Geneva, 1861, the fifth in Amsterdam, 1867. It 
will be the first held in America, and the first of a truly inter- 
continental as well as international and interdenominational 
character. The signs of the times are very favorable. The two 
great Presbyterian bodies of the United States, moved unques- 
tionably by the Spirit of God, which alone can allay the bitter- 
ness of a thirty years’ theological war, have just completed an 
organic union, from which we may expect the happiest effect 

upon other denominations and the interests of Christ’s king- 
dom. The Papal Ecumenical Council, which was to be opened 
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December 8, 1869, will be an important event for good or 
for evil, and calls for a Protestant answer. The Evangeli- 
cal Alliance is no negative anti-popery society, its first object 
being to promote Christian unity for its own sake; but it can 
and ought to defend the interests of Protestantism whenever 
they are seriously threatened, and to stand up for religious 
liberty whenever the rights of conscience are denied. The ap- 
proaching Conference will give an equally clear sound against 
the infidelity of the age, and every tendeney which, under the 
specious name of liberty, undermines the divine honor of 
Christ, the authority of God’s word, and the interest of vital 
religion. 

To bring Europe and America together in Christ for closer 
union and fellowship, for a better mutual understanding, for 
a united testimony against unbelief and false belief, for the 
promotion of peace and good-will among the nations of the 
earth, and for encouragement in every good work of the great 
Master—this is the object of the New York Conference, 
Europe will bring us the benefit of her long experience and 
wisdom, and be rejuvenated in turn by the fresh, vigorous, 
and hopeful Christianity of America. The foreign delegates 
will learn more here in the few days of the Conference on the 
working of our voluntary, self-supporting and self-governing 
principle, than they could in years, and will distribute their 
impressions through a hundred channels all over the world, 

Let us not listen to the common-place objection, that it 
will be a debating society and end in mere words, while the 
Roman Council will settle dogmas and speak with infallible 
authority. Is there no moral and spiritual power deeper and 
mightier in its effects than legislation and compulsion? Are 
there no burning words of burning ideas that produce burning 
actions ? The Reformers operated with living words and set 
the world on fire. The Apostles, and Christ himself, spoke 
words of truth and power, and they will kindle life immortal 
wherever they are heard to the end of time. 

There never was a greater and worthier opportunity to show 
American liberality and hospitality to the honor of Christ 
and in the promotion of his cause throughout the world. The 
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eyes of Europe are now upon us, and will hold us responsible 
for the success or failure of the free evangelical Catholic 
Council of 1870. 

A vast amount of energy, enthusiasm and discretion is 
necessary on the part of those who shall be entrusted with 
the final preparations. So far the Evangelical Alliance of 
America has had to live on faith ; let faith now be followed 
by good works. Large and liberal contributions are also nec- 
essary to meet the expenses of such an assembly. 

But, let us not forget, that all the money and learning and 
wisdom, of Europe and America combined, can not insure 
the success of the approaching meeting. Every thing depends 
first and last upon the Spirit and blessing of Almighty God, 
and this can be secured only by the fervent prayers of his 
people. 


Arr. IV.—INSPIRATION AND THE HISTORIC ELEMENT IN 
THE SCRIPTURES. 
By Prof. Jonn Bascom, Williams College. 

ImporTANT as is the idea of inspiration to the Christian 
mind, there is nothing directly to define its form and limits. 
We feel the need of mere force and authority in the Word of 
God than can belong to the human mind alone. And of these 
we are assured ; but are not told of the exact conditions 
under which the Divine Spirit has set its seal to the work. 
All Scripture, says the apostle, is given by inspiration 
of God, and is profitable for doctrine, for reproof, for correc- 
tion, for instruction in righteousness. Here the purpose 
which inspiration subserves is plainly given, but no hint of 
its degree and method is dropped. The fact and the end 
reached by it are of more moment than its exact, philosophi- 
cal form. This is left to be subject of inquiry and inference 
from the observed conditions of the problem of revelation, and 
the object proposed by it. Any explanation of inspiration 
which, to the mind making or accepting it, weakens or re- 
stricts the Scriptures as a source of doctrine, reproof, correc- 
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tion, instruction in righteousness, strikes at the very root of 
the idea; every explanation which causes them best to sub- 
serve these ends is, at least to the minds so understanding it, 
the most intelligible and true, the most in harmony with faith. 

Nor is it an unimportant inquiry, nor one without grounds 
for a partial answer, What are the natural limitations under 
which the supernatural power of inspiration is present ? 
The theories, the conceptions which pertain to matter just 
outside of actual knowledge, though not immediately capable 
of definitive establishment, though to be retained in a pliant 
tractable form, nevertheless spring from belief, and exert a 
strong reflex influence on it. Scientific facts, and scientific 
conceptions not yet established as facts, together make up 
those consistent, systematic products of thought with which 
earnest, fruitful minds busy themselves ; and the conceptions 
finally accepted will bear much the same relation to those 
complementary conceptions now receiving form, as does com- 
plete force to parts previously cartelaginous. Indeed, these 
views which must long, if not always, remain purely conjec- 
tural—as, for instance, of the nature of matter, and of life— 
do none the less receive their form from more established 
points of belief, and greatly affect the general relations of 
truth and the spiritual purposes to which we put it. As 
the whole character of a transaction, portions of whose events 
are established by direct testimony, may be seriously modi- 
fied by the nature of the missing links which the mind sup- 
plies, so will our faith be affected by the suppositious matter 
with which the active mind surrounds it. Nor are we to be 
denied suppositions, theories, explanations, since they arise, 
and must arise, in the effort of the mind thoroughly to grasp, 
and consistently to entertain, the matter offered to it. 
Thought, if it is in the march, must always have its scouts, 
and its outlying pickets; and the religious world is to be re- 
proached, not for too many and too elaborate, but for too 
few and too careless, complementary inquiries. The more 
our faith is made amenable to patient inquiry and system- 
atizing thought, including as this must a conjectural ele- 
ment, the better. Indeed, we err very often in refusing con- 
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struction, till an outside attack has utterly cast down the old 
lines of defense. True wisdom lies in growth, which keeps 
the methods of thought and presentation in religions themes 
parallel with those of the time to which we belong. The 
question is not, shall our faith receive the modifications which 
increasing investigation and thoughtfulness impose upon it ; 
this it must do; but whether the work shall be prompted by 
an honest, earnest, Christian spirit of free inquiry springing 
up within the church, or be laid upon us as a necessity by 
the unsparing destructive criticism of others. There are no 
worse enemies to true faith than those who object to a con- 
stant reéxamination and relaying of its foundations; the bring- 
ing of old truths into new relations and under new light. 
A creed that overshadows the intellect, falls at once into a 
dry rot, and its final sleep becomes certain. Growth is the 
only victor over time. 

Another reason for this inquiry into the limits of an inspi- 
ration whose conditions we can not finally settle is, that 
faith may thereby be made easier to many minds. ‘To affirm 
that to be supernatural in matter and form, which presents 
itself as every way within the scope of natural, familiar forces, 
indeed as bearing unmistakable evidence of their action, is to 
some persons a great obstacle to faith. Certain portions of 
Scripture would subsérve to them the purposes of profit spo- 
ken of by the apostle, if they were allowed to accept them in 
their natural, historical, restricted application; but lifted, by 
the alleged fullness and generality of inspiration, into broad and 
authoritative doctrine, they fail of this end, and become 
sources of perplexity and doubt. Such, for example, are the 
soliloquies or reflections of Solomon. One notion of inspi- 
ration makes these highly instructive; another puts them 
without the limits of clear comprehension, in parts, at least, 
outside of the tenor and spirit of the Scriptures. -Here a no- 
tion of inspiration which interferes with the very ends of in- 
struction, for which the apostle impliedly affirms the pres- 
ence of inspiration, is very unfortunate in its effects on those 
who feel its jar and collision. It is also these too dogmati- 
cal and restricted assertions, these too definite and rigid con- 
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ceptions, of which verbal inspiration is an extreme illustra- 
tion, that are sure to receive contradiction, and sooner or 
later to suffer outside destructive criticism. If one’s system 
of faith is like a crystal vase, inflexible and brittle, liable to 
be shivered at once and in every part, or to be flawed with an 
almost complete loss of value, its destruction becomes only a 
question of time. The world believes too little at one period 
because it believed too much at another, and if we wish to 
fortify ourselves against credulity and unbelief alike, we must 
give scope to the inquiring, earnest, contemplative minds, 
whose faith demands a reason for its form, conditions and 
limits. 

A third point at which importance attaches to this discus- 
sion is the effect which our view of inspiration will have on our 
use and interpretation of Scriptures. A soméwhat definite no- 
tion of the purposes their several parts were intended to sub- 
serve is requisite for this apprehension, and the correct de- 
duction of principles from them; and such a notion is not 
possible till it is first settled in the mind, whether they were 
shaped by the Holy Spirit for a strictly general end, or were 
the out-growths of given conditions and objects under the 
providence and plan of God, suffering the inevitable limita- 
tions and restrictions of special ends, and therefore to be han- 
dled in daily use, with a thorough recognition of all qualify- 
ing circumstances, with a free play of scrupulous, inquisitive 
thought. In indicating exactly what is meant, extreme cases 
form the least exceptionable illustrations. Patriarchial cus- 
toms would never have offered a moment’s difficulty in their 
bearings on the moral questions of the day, under a just view 
of the purposes of the Biblical narrative. Nor would the di- 
rections of the apostle Paul, guaged to one condition of things 
and state of society, be felt, as they have so often been felt, 
to oppose a barrier to the growth of modern liberty in speech 
and art. The fitness of these, our methods, rests in general 
principles, not primarily in specific precepts, subject to the 
limitation of the circumstances which called them forth. 
Nothing can be wisely and uniformly done in interpretation, 
in the daily handling of the Scriptures for our own guidance, 
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till we have clearly settled how far we purpose to recognize 
and allow the modifying effect of circumstances in Scriptural 
records, precepts and doctrines; and how far we are prepared 
to claim for them all a general form and unqualified applica- 
tion. It seems to us that the first condition of receiving 
from God’s word its full benefit, is to dare to use it freely; 
and that the condition of this boldness is a correct apprehen- 
sion of its purposes and methods, the freedom with which it 
uses, and bends to, natural forces and the feebleness of man. 

The natural limits or conditions under which inspiration is 
present may be compactly expressed as the historic element 
in the Scriptures. The word of God is a species of incarna- 
tion, that is, the union of a divine element with a human 
one. The divine power present, in its composition, is what 
we understand by inspiration, while the conditions under 
which it acts, the agents through which it is revealed, remain 
one in their integrity, give form and body to the spiritual 
presence, and are the natural, historical portion of the move- 
ment. It is thus allied to what we find everywhere. Every 
form of life presents fixed conditions of change, traceable 
methods of composition and clear position, processes that 
assume chemical and mechanical features; yet conditions, 
methods, processes, which do not wholly compass and expound 
the force in connectipn with which they transpire. There is 
thus reason for searching inquiry; yet something back of all, 
the most valuable, results which remains unknown. This nat- 
ural element is first found in what is strictly termed history. 
Large portions of the word of God are narratives, and there- 
fore within the scope of normal human power. They also 
show everywhere the traces of the natural and limited action 
of the minds of those who framed or compiled the histories 
of the Old and the New Testanfents. There is no more pro- 
portion, penetration, fitness in the narratives, as narratives, 
than we can fairly hope to find in the unrestricted products 
of the human mind. They present also the same embarrass- 
ments, the same apparent contradictions, the same uncertain 
grounds of insertion and omission, which we meet in historic 
productions when ordered under personal impulses and 
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special ends. It is sufficient to instance as examples the 
four Gospels. These narratives of our Lord’s life flow on in 
a tenor so strictly human, as to afford much perplexity in 
their reconciliation, and to bring to the joint history the con- 
firmation of undesigned agreements and marked disagree- 
ments. The natural results of stories truthfully yet inde- 
pendently told in a personal and fragmentary way, are here 
present in full force. Different sources of information, dif- 
ferent impressions of the same transaction, a peculiarity of 
character and purpose leading to the exaltation of this feature 
and the entire or partial suppression of that, are all operative 
We can do no better than to recognize, honestly, candidly, 
thoroughly, these declarations of method which the Spirit 
of Inspiration has left on the face of Biblical histories, 
and believe them to be what they. seem to be, indications of 
the forces at work. Any other method is at war with cath- 
olicity and truth. 

Again, the conditions under which the several parts of the 
Word of God were composed have left the traces of natural 
forces everywhere upon it. Now, to perfect inspiration there 
are no such limitations, because it must lift the mind into the 
breadth and universal power of the divine thought. Yet the 
leading features and the restricted features of the Bible reveal 
at once the constant restraint of times and circumstances on 
the inspired writers. Why is the Old Testament so different 
from the New, obscurely hinting at immortality, everywhere 
giving prominence to the immediate ccnsequences of sin, pass- 
ing lightly the trinity of the Godhead, and obscurely groping 
its way on toward Christ, except because it is the Old Testa- 
ment, and those who wrote it remained under the shadow of 
a great cloud? What is the Book of Job but the picture of 
the struggle of faith under ignorance and doubt and fears too 
great for it? This is the chief value of the narrative, and if 
it were less human it would be less divine, that is, have in it 
less of divine purpose and power. The repentance, humilia- 
tion and confessions of the Psalmist are to be viewed in con- 
nections with his sins ; and his reverence, worship, and pro- 
phetic hopes have more flavor and force when regarded as the 
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normal rising of the soul upward toward God under the 
manifestations of his grace, than they possibly can have as 
an inflatus of outside inspiration, measurably foreign to the 
soul it overtakes. The spiritual states most stimulating and 
encouraging do not so much overtake the soul, as they are 
overtaken by it, in the new growth which the spirit and truth 
are instituting in it. Turning to the New Testament for ex- 
amples, what can be more evident than that the contents of- 
the Acts are determined in part by the purpose, and in large 
part by the actual knowledge, the natural conditions of know- 
ledge, which belonged to the writers ? 

The historical element enters with further limitations or 
conditions through the specific purposes of the several portions 
of Scripture. It was a definite, limited end that gave rise 
to nearly every part, though this fact does not in the least 
interfere with the general usefulness of the Sacred Writings, 
but quite the contrary ; it does reveal the free, untrammeled 
action of material forces, and that the structures of the spirit- 
ual system, like those of the physical universe, have risen 
under them. The book of the prophet Isaiah affords an 
illustration. Its portions are detached and disconnected, 
somewhat fragmentary and loosely related, because it is made 
up of counsels, admonitions, and prophecies, pronounced 
through successive yeigns, under varying exigencies, and later 
gathered in part and grouped in one formally united produc- 
tion. The epistles of Paul were drawn out by certain dangers 
of faith or practice, certain conditions of the several churches 
to which they were addressed, and thus throughout reflect 
more or less exactly local and transient influences. Their 
precepts and doctrines do not thereby cease to be spiritual law 
any more than the decisions of a superior court fail to become 
prescriptive law because resting on a specific case. Indeed, 
the scriptural rules of practice have grown up, as common 
law is enlarged by a series of historical cases ; rather than as 
an ethical system is developed, logically and consecutively. 
This is sufficiently obvious, yet many are willing to overlook 
the plain inference involved as regards the part played by 
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natural forces in the structure and composition of the Scrip- 
tures. 

Another like natural and historical element is the intellectual 
endowments and character of the several sacred writers. 
These everywhere show themselves in their works ; and doubt- 
less by straight-forward, free, efficient action, any other view 
makes Scripture in a measure delusive and deceptive, seeming 
to be what it is not ; glancing at one cause or source in its 
structure, and referable in fact to another. While the apostle 
Paul found the occasions of his several epistles in the wants 
of different Christian communities, who can doubt that his 
method of meeting those wants sprang in large part from his 
personal characteristics of mind and heart ? Those who en- 
joyed his living words, and found in them salvation, inevitably 
made such a reference of them. Why should we the less, to 
whom his written words under the dictation of the same 
spirit have come ? John, the loving and the beloved disciple, 
has so infused his evangel even with personal character as to 
give it an entirely distinct aspect, and cut it off in an unmis- 
takable way from every other. The same qualities reappear 
in a like signal manner in hisepistles. Theepistle of James 
reveals a decided bias of the mind toward ethical duties and 
precepts, quite in keeping with the tendencies and convictions 
of one styled the Just. Some of the most stirring and spirit- 
ual portions of the Scriptures it is impossible fitly to appre- 
ciate and enjoy without a sense of immediate contact with the 
mind and heart of the writers uttering themselves freely and 
directly in the language of the sacred text. 

This historic, this natural element, in these forms, and in 
all its forms, claims full recognition; so far as it is a sufficient 
cause it should be regarded as a sole cause, and we are not to 
seek two independent sources for the same event. We believe, 
then, that natural forces, which nevertheless are providential 
and divine forces, serve to explain, and must explain, much 
in the form and substance of Scripture; and that an inspira- 
tion which transcends the normal conditions of mind is only 
to be worked so far as the matter presented plainly requires it. 
The action of the Holy Spirit on the mind may, in every de- 
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gree of it, be said to be supernatural; but, in some degrees, it 
is familiar and common, in others unfamiliar and extraordi- 
nary; and the degree of its presence is to be shown by the 
product, or is incapable of being shown at all. Herein the 
Scriptures are closely allied to the life of Christ. In that life, 
the natural and supernatural, the ordinary and the miracu- 
lous, are indissolubly blended. Much the larger share of its 
events transpired under normal forms, a portion of them ut- 
terly transcerid these forms. What is capable of reference to 
natural forces should find a willing reference thereto, that 
what is incapable of such explanation may thus be the more 
boldly and successfully upheld in its supernatural relations. 
We would not be afraid of miracles; neither would we any 
the more fear the laws of nature; both are not merely of di- 
vine origin, but of immediate, divine action. It is not, then, in 
the interest of a physical system, but, as we believe, of the 
true spiritual system, that we urge this view. Candor, a wil- 
lingness to accept freely and fearlessly obvious conclusions, is 
a characteristic, a constituent, of strong faith. Some, under 
the predilections of belief, were ready, when urged by the 
revelations of geology, to say that these traces of previous 
action, these indications of age, proved nothing, since it was 
as possible for God tg make the world containing these, as to 
form it of one homogeneous structure. Such reluctance to 
submit to facts often shocks faith, but never upheld it. Some 
seem now ready to say, in view of kindred traces of natural 
forces in the word of God, that they are apparent rather than 
real, and are overlain throughout by a supernatural force. If 
the evils of which the apostle speaks in connection with in- 
spiration require this, very well; if they do not, and the as- 
sumption is gratuitous, it is also mischievous; mischievous in 
restricting inquiry and in forcing upon the mind a limited 
view. 

The first difficulty which most earnest Christian minds are 
likely to make with this, to them more lax, view of inspira- 
tion is, that it does not give sufficient authority to theWord 
of God. They wish an ultimate, unmistakable rule of faith 
and practice; and they find it in Scripture, or find it not at 
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all. This feeling demands the utmost consideration, and so 
far as it is just it should be fully met. We can not regard 
it as intrinsically altogether correct. In the debasement of the 
reason, and the exaltation of the letter of doctrine and pre- 
cept, there often lingers something of a spirit entirely at war 
with personal responsibility and growth. The mind refuses 
to accept cheerfully, freely, the labor laid upon it. It wishes 
to rest, it seeks to compel others to rest, in the dogmas of 
settled belief, and exercises itself from farther inquiry, and 
consequently from new applications and uses of truth. In- 
dolence, fear and even indifference, may find emolument un- 
der the notion of a clear, sufficient and inflexible revelation ; 
a literal and complete Word of God. Yet such rest after all 
is impossible. Sooner or later command and doctrine alike 
must be submitted to the rational mind for interpretation, 
and application, use and nourishment. Nothing can be made 
so plain, and least of all are the Scriptures so plain, that the 
mind needs not ultimately to be put to the task of appre- 
hending them. Indeed, it may be doubted whether it is not, 
in the search after truth, easier and safer to commence earlier 
and climb to this conclusion before it assumes a final, logical, 
abstract form. Now, when the Scriptures are submitted to 
the individual thoughts, the dangers which these parties wish 
to escape inevitably find entrance, and the appearance of a 
uniform, unmistakable, authoritative creed and law vanishes. 
Is it not as well, then, at once and from the beginning to lay 
upon each the responsibility of an honest and thorough use 
of revelation, and to extend the conditions of liberty and pro- 
bation to this as to other matters? Herein something of 
authority may seem to be lost; but the loss is apparent rather 
than actual, since the independent hold of the Bible on the 
individual mind and conscience is that after all on which alone 
the authority of inspiration can be brought to bear; and this 
must be the product of inquiry. Let the mind be sincere in 
its action, and, in the view now presented, it shall find war- 
ranted and safe conclusions. This is all it can claim, or in- 
deed in any way reach. The ground of authority is slightly 
shifted, but the authority itself remains. 
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An intelligent and good man owes his intelligence and 
goodness to the gift and guidance of God, and by means of 
them may do a work as explicit and trustworthy as that 
which, when the conditions call for it, is accomplished by the 
fullest inspiration. In either case, we have the providence 
of God working toward its own ends with adequate instru- 
ments. If the prophet and apostle are not to be trusted in 
@ normal state to do a normal work, the need of inspiration in- 
deed becomes more urgent, but its ultimate profit also far more 
problematical. The agent that is not reliable for a work 
within his capacity, has no fitness for one beyond it, and, 
overruled by a divine inflatus, would be but a monstrosity, 
doing good with the left hand and evil with the right hand. 
What God raises one up to accomplish, is accomplished with 
the efficiency and authority of a determinate fact. Moses 
was a leader, whose control rested on his personal fitness and 
divine commission. This divine commission we believe to be 
added to endorsements of the sacred writers, and to be certi- 
fied by the miracles wrought, the prophecies made, and tle 
general attitude sustained by them toward the work and 
kingdom of God. We do not urge natural forces to the ex- 
clusion of supernatural ones, but that they may have that 
free recognition which the facts indicate as belonging to them. 
The supernatural is*the seal, but the seal is only required 
because that with which it is connected rests on a natural 
basis, and thus seeks certification. 

A kindred source of authority in the Scriptures has been 
more frequently overlooked. The progress of principles and 
institutions has been from century to century along distinct, 
dependent on growing lines or channels of influence. There 
have been head waters, confluent streams, issuing in one cur- 
rent. Thus has it also been with religious truth. One his- 
toric development has, from the beginning, defined the growth 
of Christianity in the world. Now things are made ready, 
now they are ripe, and now they pass on to completion. 
The world is either looking forward to the coming of Christ, 
or is actually in the sunlight of his presence. In this prog- 
ress of events, in this connected chain of divine interven- 
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tions, we find the history of the kingdom of God, the source 
of the forces, the facts, which have been and are at work for 
it. One beam of light has broken the clouds, and seems to 
diverge with increasing splendor as it comes down to our own 
time, everywhere tracing its straight, luminous path on the 
misty air. To stand in connection with the redemptive scheme 
of God, to behold a segment of its events, tohave an assigned 
part in them, was, to those so favorably endowed and so for- 
tunately placed, in itself an inheritance of strength, a per- 
petual descent upon the soul of new convictions, broader 
truth, and profounder emotions. They needed but to tell 
what they had seen afd felt, in order to stand witnesses to all 
times of a gracious intervention. That ordination which fell 
by lot on Matthias fell also by an equally sovereign appoint- 
ment on the prophets and leaders of Israel from the beginning. 
This power and right of position was apprehended by the 
apostles, when they said, ‘* Wherefore of these men which have 
companied with us all the time that the Lord Jesus went 
in and out among us, beginning from the baptism of John 
unto the same day he was taken up from us, must one be or- 
dained to be a witness with us of his resurrection.” 

To have stood before Pharoah, to have sought the presence 
of God on Sinai, to have gone before Israel in the wilderness, 
was an ordination under the providence of Heaven that gave 
to Moses a commanding outlook over all adjacent times. To 
have endured the sins of Judah and Israel in successive reigns, 
to have shared in their calamities, to have suffered their quer- 
ulous, stubborn and perverse spirit, to have seen the hosts of 
Sennacherib and to have felt the cold breath of coming storms, 
was, to the earnest heart of Isaiah, a natural inspiration, 
making way for that higher, prophetic inspiration which from 
time to time cameupon him. To have been Paul in intensity 
of purpose, to have suffered his spiritual conflicts, and to have 
done his unsparing work, was to come by natural as well as 
supernatural grace, that is, by normal as well as by a superior 
action of the truth and Spirit of God, into the possession of 
a mind lifted into upper, purer regions of thought and vision. 
The servants of God in religious truth have been placed in 
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high positions, have found mounts of transfiguration up which 
they have been necessarily led, and while they have been so 
lifted, much has met the eye, in the broadened range of vision, 
hidden to others, and to be rehearsed to them as from lips 
touched with living fire. What we urge is the authority 
which attaches of necessity to an historic position and op- 
portunity in the kingdom of God, to the disciple trained in 
the presence of Christ, a witness of his miracles, a slow 
recipient, yet a recipient of his spirit and purposes. To have 
stood by those watch-fires that answer to one another along 
the summits of the world’s spiritual hjstory, is to have had a 
face luminous with the light, a gigantic outline cast on the 
surrounding darkness. The natural advantages and endow- 
ments with which God fits us for a work, bear his seal as un- 
mistakably as do the supernatural, reserved for some exigency. 
The ruddy David coming from the sheepfold had been schooled 
for the labors of warrior, king, and psalmist. 

Again, this view of inspiration gives room for that free, 
bold handling of Scripture which is essential to its highest 
service, and most perfect ministration to growth. This may 
be an objection to it in the minds of some ; with us it is a 
chief evidence of its truth. The Word of God does thus sub- 
serve, in the fullest and most searching manner, purposes of 
doctrine, reproof, cogrection and instruction in righteousness. 
The Bible itself is a realized fact in every portion, in every 
syllable of it. It is not altered by our notion of inspiration. 
Its intrinsic truth and authority, the inherent divinity of it, 
remain the same. What we truly need is the penetration to 
discover the divine wisdom in the divine Word, to see the light 
when it shines upon us, to recognize the Messiah when he 
stands before us, to substitute internal for external evidence, 
truth for command, the fitness of the precept for its author- 
ity. In doing this, the mind may be overawed and embar- 
rassed by an inflexible notion of inspiration, that allows no 
distinction between substance and form, letter and spirit, the 
immediate and the ultimate; but warns off the profane 
thoughts in their natural, spontaneous, inevitable reference of 
effects to proportionate and fitting causes. On the other 
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hand, in the earnest and free handling of the word, the mind 
more and more comes in contact with the underlying divine 
power, arrives at an increased and intelligent sense of the di- 
vine Spirit pervading it, and is profoundly affected by the 
descent of the invisible world into and upon the visible—not 
by displacement and overthrow, but with the inbreathing of 
a truly inspiring and inspired life. Not to think freely is not 
to think ; and not to think, not to think patiently and pro- 
foundly on the themes of Scripture, is not to gather the spir- 
it’s harvest ; is for the individual to tarry in the barren places 
on which the customs of his time may have cast him; is for 
the church to wait behind some creed-wall of stone and mor- 
tar an attack which is sure to come, and sure to pound its de- 
fenses into dust. 

3y this is not meant that the substance of truth does not 
remain with the Church of God; but that that truth, in the 
handling of successive generations, under the interpretation 
of new events, and the farther growth of thought, is designed 
to assume an attitude and present a form consistent with the 
interior life of earnest believers, and offering immediate and 
adequate defense against the shifting objections and doubts of 
unbelievers. The view of inspiration urged gives the largest 
liberty to faith in the use of the Scriptures. What seems to 
the mind superhuman, that it may refer immediately to the 
Holy Spirit; what seems to it within the scope of the honest, 
intelligent writer, or to bear on it unmistakable indications 
of historical conditions and influences, that it may so explain. 
It is not forced to pitch the one class of facts to a lower key 
than in its apprehension belongs to them ; nor the other class 
to a higher key than they themselves indicate. Inspiration 
is thus in harmony with inquiry and free thought. We look 
at the structure of the Scriptures as we do at the life of 
Christ. All is not miraculous, neither is all natural. What 
appears beyond the scope of physical forces we are prepared 
to refer to a higher power ; what is within them to let fall in 
thought, as, in fact, into their lap. If one comes to the nar- 
rative of the troubled waters in the pool of Bethesda with the 
assumption, there are no miracles, therefore this is not a mir- 
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acle, we object; if he urges that it is not needful to regard 
this as a miracle, we listen to what he has to say, and are 
ready to feel the cogency of his reasoning. If an inspiration 
passing beyond the mere normal laws of mind is denied to 
the Scripture, then we believe the denial to find its root ina 
presupposition and prejudice against an immediate Divine 
Agency; if this, however, is freely admitted, we are more than 
content that there should be found everywhere mingled with 
it, and acting under it, strictly natural forces. 

Herein, indeed, we find a chief excellence of a liberal view 
of inspiration. It allows the natural and supernatural to flow 
easily into each other, and gives them in their union the in- 
tegrity and authority of a single, consistent plan. We as 
strenuously object to a prejudice against the one element as we 
do to a prejudice against the other element. The basis of the 
divine movement in every direction is natural law. It is this 
fact that constitutes, that gives occasion to, the incarnation, 
the submission of a Divine Being to the human conditions of 
life, the organic junction of the natural and supernatural. 
The life of Christ presents and maintains equally the two sets 
of forces, and he who would reduce that life to a series of su- 
pernatural appearances finds no more support there than he 
who would grade down its events to the line of ordinary caus- 
ation. It is as pfossible to be prejudiced in favor of the mi- 
raculous as against it, to disconnect the divine agency from 
natural forces, as to confine it to them. Nor is the one error 
much less fatal than the other. The miracle is only given us 
that we may the more certainly find God in that which is 
not miraculous. It is an explicit declaration of the presence 
of God, not in this method of activity alone, but in those 
conjoined actions which, in their natural form, do not 80 
obviously disclose him. The inspired is ever returning to 
the uninspired, the miraculous is sinking back into the natural; 
and he who strives to escape this by fixing his eye on that be- 
longs to the generation who seek a sign, and yet to whom 
every sign is the ground of fresh bewilderment and confusion. 

Lose God in nature, let slip a sense of his immediate and 
sufficient presence there, and he at once becomes a being far 
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off, whose influence over us can not be restored by remote 
interventions and the stroke of miracles. The exact task of 
faith is to find God here and now, in the ordinary on-going 
of his government, and all that removes the attention from 
his fixed providences, habitual methods, and simple truths, 
helps to make vagrants of the thoughts that come forth on fes- 
tal days, and else abide in spiritual poverty. Remove the 
miraculous from the world’s history, and you have lost the 
light of spiritual truth wherewith to understand its events ; 
look only at this, and you have so dazed and blinded the eyes, 
that you can not see the things it was given to disclose. 
Press the notion of intervention and inspiration too far, and 
you get less instead of more. Settled methods are lost sight 
of, sufficient forces cease to afford explanation, inquiry 
becomes languid and dull, its edge being turned, and the 
mind and heart, in relative indolence, wait for some new play 
of fireworks, some new streaking of the firmament with mete- 
oric light. How shall I grow ? is the Christian’s first inquiry, 
and growth is a daily, normal result of many and measured 
forces. God’s kingdom is taking possession of the world, 
of nature, and of man, and we must be ready to enter in with 


it. It is not yonder but here, not hereafter only, but now. 


Art. V.—BIBLICAL THEOLOGY, 
WITH ESPECIAL REFERENCE TO THE NEW TESTAMENT.* 
By Rev. C. A. Briaas. 


3IBLICAL THEOLOGY has gradually arisen to an important 
place in Theological Encyclopedia, and has already exerted 
a great and useful influence upon all branches of theology. 
The Theology of the New Testament has been thoroughly 
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considered, not merely in general works, such as are placed 
at the head of this article, but numerous monographs have 
appeared, throwing great light upon its various branches, 
bringing out the doctrinal peculiarities of the various 
authors,* and treating special doctrines from the various 
points of view.t The Theology of the Old Testament is not 
yet in so good a condition. The three works cited above are the 


most important that have yet appeared, but two of these are in 
a confessedly imperfect state. The lectures of Havernick were 
issued after his death by a pupil, with an’{introduction by 
Dorner, but have since been reissued by Schultz in such a 
form that the author and his editor appear very often in con- 
flict. The work itself is a mere outline. Oechler has issued 
a prolegamena, giving a history of the subject, and proposing 
a general plan of treating it, but has given us as yet only a 
few monographs, mostly in Herzog’s Real-Encyclopedia. 
Ovhler,t Riehm,|; Schultz,? Diestel? and others* are work- 
ing at the subject, and will we trust bring their investiga- 
tion before the public. Hermann Schultz has recently is- 
sued the first volume of a system of Theology of the Old 
Testament—the fruit of ripe scholarship and ability. The 
work is to be completed in two volumes. It has many excel- 
lencies and some defects of method. We trust that it is but 
the beginning of an extensive literature. At present we can 
not state that a theology of the Old Testament has been 
worked out. 

We propose to give: I. A Sketch of the History of Bib- 





* Usteri, Entwickelung des paulinischen Lehrbegriffs, 6 Auf.,1859. Weiss, 
der petrinische Lehrbegriff, 1855. Ri. im, der Lehrbegriff des Hebriic rbriefs, 
1867. Kostlin, der Lehrbegriff des evang. & der Briefe Johannes, 1845, 

t Lipsius, die paulinsche Rechtfertigung ehre, 1853. Delitzsch, system der 
bib. Psychologie. Beyschiag die Christologie des New Testament, 1866. 
Ernesti, Ethik des Apost. Paulus. 

¢ Unsterblichkeitslehre, die Weisheit, die Mantik, &e. 

| Zur Characteristik d. messianic Weissagung and ihres Verhaltniss zur Er- 
fullung in der Theol. Stud. und Krit. 1865, 3-71, 425-489. 

1 Die Lehre von der Gerechtigkeit aus dem Glauben in A. und N. Bunde. 
Jahr f. d. Theol. VIT., 510-618. 

2 Die Heilizkeit Gottes Jahr f. d. Theol. IV., 3-63. Die Idee der Gerech- 
tigkeit in A. T., V. 173-253. 

3 Die alttest Weissag von Israels Reichsherrlichkeit in selig Lande. Jahr f 


¢@. Theol. IV. 314-375, 595-685, V. 486-542, &. 
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lical Theology, mentioning the most important works upon 
this subject. II, To show its Place in Theological Encyclo- 
pedia. III. To mention some of the Results it has already 
attained, and what we may expect of it in the future. 


I.—Hisrory or Brsricat THEoroey. 


All theology must be founded in the Bible; this is a uni- 
versal Christian principle, admitted in every age and in every 
school; but yet this principle admits of a great variety of ap- 


plications in different periods of history and in the various 
churches. The use made of the Bible depends upon the the- 
ological tendency of the age, or of the person using it. The 
ecclesiastical tendency uses the Bible as the mere handmaid 
of theology, and seeks in it proofs for theological positions 
already established. The speculative spirit uses it in order 
to derive therefrom materials to be used in the speculative 
process. The mystical spirit seeks in it consolation against 
the troubles of the outer world and a refuge against all theo- 
logical systems; whilst the true evangelical spirit, which is 
ever reformatory, will use the Bible as containing the Divine 
Revelation, and will seek therein practical principles for use 
in doctrine and in life. 

The church of the Middle Ages was essentially ecclesiasi- 
astical, having an intense scholastic spirit. The Bible sank 
to the level of church authority and tradition; yea, church 
authority and tradition became the sole interpreters of Scrip- 
ture. ‘The speculative and mystical movements could exert 
very little influence upon the predominant scholasticism—it 
must run its race, and produce its fruits in a cold and dead 
theolegy, and a lifeless religion. The Reformers broke loose 
from the scholastic and Papal barriers and sought to found 
their theology and life upon the Scriptures, and made the 
Bible the sole rule of faith and life, establishing, as a Prot- 
estant principle, that all theology must be derived therefrom, 
The Reformers were students of Scripture, many of them 
great exegetes. Calvin, Melancthon and Luther stand out 
preéminent as Biblical scholars. Calvin’s Jnstitutes and Me- 
lancthon’s Loci have a marked Scriptural character, but they 
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were far from giving us a Biblical Theology; they based 
themselves on the Scriptures as divine authority, contrasting 
them sturdily against all human authority; but they did not 
sufficiently recognize the humari element in the divine world 
itself ; they were not called upon to meet and answer these 
questions which have perplexed the churches of the previous 
and present century. After the death of the Reformers, the 
theology of the Lutheran, and afterwards of the Reformed 
churches, took to itself a scholastic form, and the Scriptures 
once more became the servant of theology; the theoretical 
faith of the reformer was retained and carried out into the 
most subtile distinctions, but the vital faith of the Reforma- 
tion was neglected. The Scriptures assumed divine attri- 
butes, the very letters and signs, the Hebrew points, were in- 
spired and holy. In the Reformed church Cocceius and his 
school, in opposition to the scholastic spirit, sought a new 
and better foundation for a theological system in the Scrip- 
tures, and derived the covenant idea which became the ruling 
principle of their theology. They exerted a healthful and 
conservative influence in the Reformed churches. 

The school of Bengel, in Germany, sought refuge in the 
Scriptures against Scholasticism and a correction of many 
of the errors of Pietism, and thus exerted a healthful 
influence upon Gernfan theology, even in its darkest hours. 
But they did not attain a Biblical theology, for while re- 
jecting the scholastic error they did not reach a proper esti- 
mation of the human element in Scripture, any more than 
did the Reformers; they did not estimate human peculiarities; 
they were bound in the fetters of a one-sided supernatural- 
ism. The reaction of the popular consciousness, demanding 
satisfaction for its spiritual needs in the form of Pietism, and 
its intellectual in the form of Syncretism, broke down the 
barriers in Germany; while the French school of Saumur and 
the Methodists accomplished the same result in the Reformed 
churches. But they did not substitute a proper theology in 
its place, nor establish an adequate doctrine of the nature 
and use of the Scriptures. They could not withstand the 
storms of Deism and Rationalism which were, in the providence 
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of God, to break down all the dogmatic barriers and sweep 
the field clean of all traditional and ecclesiastical theology, 
before the Bible could step into its true and proper place. 

It was first during the conflict between Rationalism and 
Supernaturalism in Germany, that the need of a Biblical Theol- 
ogy began to be felt. Scripture was the common battle-ground, 
and each party sought to present the Scriptures from his own 
peculiar standpoint. The most important work, in this the first 
stadium of the growth of Biblical theology, was Zacharia* 
(Bib. Theol. oder Untersuchungen des biblischen Grunder 
des vornehmsten theologischen Lehren, 1772). The title 
shows the spirit of the work. He would compare the Biblical 
ideas with the church doctrine, in order to coriect and purify 
the latter. He would base dogmatics on the Scriptures, 
which alone can prove and correct the system. Biblical The- 
ology is to him a helpmate to dogmatics. Ammon (Entwarf 
einer reinen Bib. Theologie, 1792, Bib. Theologie, 1801,) is on 
the same level; his purpose is to gather materials for a dog- 
matic system without any regard to the system that may be 
built therefrom. 

Gabler (in his academic discourse, 1787, de justo discrim- 
ine theologiw biblice et dogmatice regundisque utrusque 
finibus) made a decided advance by stating for the first time 
the historical principle in Biblical Theology. 

Biblical Theology is purely historical, and has todo with the 
local, the temporal and the individual, whereas dogmatics ex- 


cludes the local, the temporal and the individual. Gabler him- 
self did not work out his principle, but left it to his successors. 

Lorenzo Baur.t (Bib. Theol. d. N. T. 1800-1802.) Biblical 
Theology is a development, pure and unmixed with foreign 


elements, of the religious theories of the Jews, of Jesus, the 
apostles, according to the different historical periods, the 
varied acquirements and views of the sacred writers as derived 
from their writings. He sought to determine the universal 
principles which would apply to all times, places and individ- 
uals; he would, from the shell of Biblical ideas, get the 
kernel of the universal religion. 


« Baur, p-4. Weiss, p. 19. + Baur, p.9. Weiss, p. 21, 
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De Wette (Bib. Dogmatik des A. und N. T. oder kritische 
Darstellung des religions lehre des Hebraismus, des Juden- 
thums des Urchristenthums, 1813) sought to separate the 
essential from the non-essential by religious philosophical re- 
flection. He would exclude the local, the temporal, the in- 
vididual, in order to attain the universal religion. He made 
an advance by treating Biblical Theology in periods—but re- 


tains the dogmatic standpoint—justly naming his work Bib- 


lical Dogmatics. 

Dan. von Cilln (Bib. Theol. 1836, heraus gegeben von. David 
Shultz) carries the historical method more thoroughly through 
than any of his predecessors, and produces a much more com- 
plete work, but he does net escape the speculative trammels. 
He presents: I. The doctrine of Jesus. II. The doctrines of 
the Apostles. He distinguishes in the lst or general part, 
between the Palestine, the Alexandrine, and the Pauline 
types, but he does not attempt to carry this distinction 
through, but in the 2nd part he treats (A) of the unsymbol- 
ical religious doctrines. 1. The divine nature and its relation 
to the world. 2. Created spirits and their relation to the 
Divine Being, appending the doctrine of the Trinity. (B) 
The symbolical doctrines of the kingdom of Christ. 1. Gen- 
eral idea of the kingdom. 2. Relation of the preparatory 
institutions thereto. «3. Relation of Christ to his kingdom. 
4. The Kingdom of Christ in its present state. 5. The ideal 
kingdom, in its full realization in Eternity. 

Von Colln presents the following* principles of Biblical 
Theology. 1. To carefully distinguish the times and authors, 
and the mediate as well as the immediate presentation of 
doctrine. 2. To strongly maintain the religious ideas of 
the authors themselves. 3. To present and explain the sym- 
bolical mythical forms and their relation to the pure ideas 
and convictions of the authors. 4. To explain the relation 
of the authors and their methods to the external conditions of 
the people, the time and the place under which they were 
trained. 5. To search for the origin of the ideas in their 
primitive form. De Wette and von Ammon recognize indeed 
a difference of the authors,} but not from any inner peculiar- 
~ # Von Cwlln. Bib. Theol. p. 50. + Baur, pp. 18-19. Weiss, p. 23. _ 
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ity of the author himself, but from the external conditions of 
time, place, etc. The authors are placed side by side with- 
out any real conception of their differences, or of a higher 
unity. 

This was the condition of the investigations when Strauss* 
issued his Life of Jesus, and sought, by arranging one New 
Testament writer against another, as Baur} justly charges 
against him, to prove the incompetence of all the witnesses 
and reduce the life of Christ toa myth. While Baur sought, 
by the historical critical process, to show the natural develop- 
ment of Christianity out of the various forces brought into 
conflict with each other in the first and second centuries, 
reducing the life and character of Jesusto a minimum. The 
noble Neander grappled with the mythical hypothesis of 
Strauss, and the development theory of Baur, and sought to 
construct a history of the apostolic church, and a life of 
Jesus that should be in consistency with a sound criticism 
of the New Testament writings. In his History of the 
Planting and Training of the Christian Church by the Apos- 
tles, (1st edition, 1832) he caught a new idea of Biblical The- 
ology, and introduced it as a special and independent branch 
of his investigations.{| He sought to distinguish the individ- 
ualities of the various sacred writers in their conception of 
Christianity, and to unite them in a higher unity. The doc- 
trine of Christ, says Neander, was not to be given to man as 
a stiff and dead letter, in a fixed and inflexible form, but as 
the word of the Spirit and of life was to be proclaimed in and 
by its life in living variation and variety. Men enlightened 
by the divine Spirit caught these doctrines up and appropri- 
ated them in a living manner according to their respective 
differences in education and manner. These differences were 
to manifest the living unity, the richness and depth of the 
Christian spirit according to the various modes of human 
conception, unconsciously complementing and explaining each 





* Baur, Biblical Theology, p. 20. + Baur, Krit. Untersuch in d. kann 
Evang. p. 71. Baur, Kirchenges chichte des 19 » ahrhunderts, p. 397. Strauss 
replied in his Leben Jesu f. d. deutsche. Volk, 64. +t Gesch d. Pf. und Leit. 
Gotha edit., p. 501. 
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other. For Christianity is meant for all men, and can adapt 
itself to the most varied human character, transform them 
and unite them in a higher unity. For the various peculiar- 
ities and fundamental tendencies in human nature are designed 
to work in and with one another at all times for the realiza- 
tion of the idea of humanity, the presentation of the king- 
dom of God in humanity. 

Neander* distinguishes, in the development of the original 
Christian doctrine, three peculiar tendencies—the Pauline, 
that of James, and that of John, while Peter mediates be- 
tween Paul and James. As James and Peter indicate the 
gradual transition from a transformed Judaism to the inde- 
pendent development of Christianity, and Paul presents the 
independent development of Christianity in contrast with 
Judiasm, so John finishes the formation of the apostolic 
church, reconciling all in his contemplation.t It is evident 
that Neander gave to Biblical Theology a new idea, and a new 
form, and first entitled it to the dignity of a distinct branch 
of theology. But it remained for his pupils to carry out his 
ideas and thoroughly bring out this great subject. For Nean- 
der’s presentation of it has still many defects; it is kept in 
too subordinate a position to his history. But he takes the 
stand, so necessary for the growth of this discipline, that the 
theology of the various authors is to be determined from their 
own character and the essential and fundamental idea in their 
writings. He presents, as the central idea of Paul, the voyos 
and dixa:ocv rn, which present the connection as well as the 
contrast between his original and final standpoint. The fun- 
damental idea of James is, that Christianity is the vopos 
teheros, John’s conception is the divine life in communion 
with the Redeemer ; death in estrangement from him. 

Schmid,t influenced by Neander, presents the Biblical The- 
ologies of the New Testament as the historical genetic pre- 
sentation of the Christianity contained in the writings of the 
New Testament, while Oehler§ regards the theology of the 
Qld Testament as the historical genetic presentation of the 


*Gesch d. Pf. Leit. Gotha edit., p. 502. ¢ Id., p. 703. t Id., p. 1- 
§ Prolog., sec. 1. 
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revealed religion contained in the canonical writings of the 
Old Testament. Their standpoint is the same, and is based on 
Neander. Schmid regards Christianity as the fullfilment of 
the Old Covenant, which consists in Law and Promise.* He 
seeks to present Christianity in its unity with the Old Testa- 
ment as well as in its contrast thereto. He thus gains four 
possibilities of doctrine which are realized in the four princi- 
pal apostles. James presents Christianity as the fulfilled 
Law, Peter as the fulfilled Promise. Paul presents Christi- 
anity as contrasted with the Law, and Johnas contrasted with 
both Law and Promise. Schmid and Oehler, with Neander, 
regard Biblical Theology as not only including the doctrines 
of the apostles, but also the entire religion, Christianity itself. 
Thus Schmid :} Christianity is presented in the New Testa- 
ment as a new religion; now this newand complete religion 
is essentially matter of fact and life, derivatively, partly doc- 
trine, partly an institution, but especially is it a newly founded 
society. The fact is life from God, the one Divine revelation 
fulfilling and redeeming humanity. This conception gives us 
the course of development of New Testament theology, that 
it divides itself into a Messianic and an Apostolic period, and 
in each period partly as life and partly as doctrine. That 
which especially characterizes Christianity is a fact lying at 
the basis of the revelationt—a life that has actually been 
manifested. To this fact, especially to the critical points in 
the life of Jesus, the whole apostolic doctrine refers. There 
is also another fundamental fact—the impartation of the 
Holy Spirit, and the life in the apostolic community proceed- 
ing therefrom. These two facts are presupposed in the en- 
tire apostolic doctrinal development; take these away and 
New Testament doctrine stands without foundation and with- 
out vital power. But Schmid does not attempt to give a 
biography of Jesus,§ but rather to seek in him the unity of 
the divine life, and the facts in which this is revealed. Thus 
he will not treat of the miracles of Jesus, but of his activity 
as a miracle worker. So he will not treat of the persons of 





* Bib. Theol., p. 367. tp. 11. tp. 14. § p. 17. 
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the apostles, but of the new life of the apostolic church. 

Schmid’s scheme is: Part I. Messianic Period. I. Life of 
Jesus. II. Doctrines of Jesus. 1. The Glorification of the 
Father in the Son. 2. Redemption of Men. 3. The King- 
dom of God. Part II. Apostolic Period. I. The Apostolic 
Life. II. The Doctrines of the Apostles. 1. In its Unity 
and Variety. 2. Special Forms of Apostolic Doctrine. Sec- 
tion First. Christianity in its Unity with the Old Testament. 
1, James’ Doctrine compared with Matthew and Jude. 2. 
Peter’s Doctrine compared with Matthew and Mark and 2nd 
Peter. Section Second. Christianity in its Difference from 
the Old Testament. 1. Paul’s doctrine compared with Luke 
and Hebrews. 2. John’s doctrine. 

The apostolic doctrines form an organic, connected, gradu- 
ally advancing cycle of doctrinal development. In John, 
Christianity in its most developed form is united to the per- 
son of Christ. The doctrine of Christ has attained a most 
distinct consciousness of his divinity. Schmid was the first 
to give us a complete system of Biblical Theology on the 
principles of Neander. His work is an invaluable one, and 
has not yet been superceded. A posthumous work given out 
by Weizsacker, it has already reached a fourth edition, 1869. 

Messner, professor in Berlin (1856) brought out the doc- 
trines of the apostleg in the spirit of Neander and Schmid. 
He begins with the system of James, Jude and Peter, makes 
the discourse of Stephen a transition to the Pauline system; 
then gives the Pauline theology, to which he appends the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, and closes with the theology of John 
and the Apocalypse. He finally gives a searching comparison 
of the various forms of apostolic doctrine, seeking a unity in 
the variety. 

Baur, the great rival of Neander, attempts to account for 
the pecularities of the New Testament writings, as well as the 
origin of the Christian church, by his theory of the two op- 
posing forces, the Judaistic and the Pauline, gradually unit- 
ing on the later writings of the New Testament in the second 
century into a more conservative and mediating theology, re- 
ceiving its culmination in the Johannean writings, which are 
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at an elevation above the peculiarities of the earlier stages of 
development. Biblical Theology is to Baur a pure historical 
discipline. In it the Scripture doctrine loosens itself from 
the fetters of the dependent relation in which it has been to 
the dogmatic systems of the church, and will more and more 
emancipate itself therefrom. New Testament Theology is that 
part of Historical Theology which has to present the doctrine 
of Jesus, as well as the doctrinal systems resting upon it, in the 
order and connection of their historical development, according 
to the peculiar characteristics by which they are distin- 
guished from one another so far as this can be ascertained in 
the New Testament writings. Baur strongly objects to the 
idea of Neander and his school, that there is a wnity in the 
variety of New Testament doctrine. This is directly oppo- 
site to his own view. His own theory of a development out 
of contrasted and irreconcilable forces as much determines his 
views of Biblical Theology as those of Neander do the views 
of hisschool. Baur justly admits that the doctrines of Jesus 
must be the foundation. The doctrine of Jesus must be 
drawn chiefly from the discourses given by Matthew; yet 
these, not in their present form as given in our Greek Gospel, 
but in their original form, which must be determined by sound 
criticism. The essential principle of Christianity and of the 
doctrine of Jesus, is the ethical principal. The law is not 
only enlarged by the Gospel, but the Gospel is contrasted with 
it. They are related as the outer to the inner, the act to the 
intention, the letter to the spirit. Christianity presented in 
its original form in the doctrine of Jesus is a religion breath- 
ing the purest moral spirit. The moral element, as it is made 
known in the simple sentences of the Sermon on the Mount, 
is the purest and clearest content of the doctrine of Jesus, 
the real kernel of Christianity, to which all the rest, however 
significant, stands in a more or less secondary and accidental 
relation. It is that on which the rest must be built, for how- 
ever little it has the form and color of that Christianity 
which has become historical, yet it is in itself the entire 
Christianity. 

Baur scheme is: I. The doctrine of Jesus. II. The doc- 
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trine of the Apostles. First Period. Paul’s great epistles, 
(Galatians, Romans, and Corinthians), and the Apocalypse 
as contrasted members. These writings are authentic. Sec- 
ond Period. Epistle to the Hebrews and the smaller Pauline 
epistles (not anthentic, Ephesians, Phil., Colos., and Thess.), 
contrasted with the epistles of James, Peter, the synoptists, 
and the Acts of the Apostles. Third Period. Pastoral epistles, 
and the Johannean writings. In the Johannean writings 
all the contradictory positions have become a mere fluctuating 
difference ;* all that is external and objective has been raised 
into spiritual contemplation. 

Thus, Neander and Baur, the great historical rivals, attain 
the same end in John’s contemplation which reconciles and 
harmonizes all the previous standpoints. According to Ne- 
ander, the variety attains a higher unity ; according to Baur, 
the contradictory positions are reconciled in an ideal spirit, 
which is indifferent to all mere externals. The work of Baur 
was published after his death, and is in au incomplete form, 
yet’ the introductory part is very full, and we can rely upon it 


as perhaps the last expression of his peculiar views. 

Weiss} has profited by the sharp criticism of Baur upon 
the school of Neander, but has been lead thereby to clip off 
from Biblical Theology some of its most important members. 
By excluding the lige of Jesus from his investigation he loses 
a great and vital element, and by restricting biblical theology 
to the variety of Christian types of doctrine, he fails to grasp 


the results and reap the fruits of his studies in a higher unity. 
Within his limits, however, his work is much more thorough- 
going and complete than any of his predecessors, and there 
fore we welcome it as a valuable edition to the literature. 
Weiss’ scheme is thus: Part First. The doctrine of Jesus 
according to the oldest accounts. The Messianic P roclama- 
tion of the kingdom of heaven is the starting point of Biblical 
Theology. 1. The Message of the Kingdom. 2. The Messias 
own Witness of Himself. 3. Messianic Activity. 4. The 
Righteousness of the Kingdom. 5, The Messianic Commu- 





* p. 406. ¢ Lehrb. d. Bib. Theol. d. N. T. 1868. 
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nity. 6. Messianic Realization. Part Second. The original 
apostolic form of doctrine. 1. The earlier discourses in the 
Acts. 2. 1 Peter. 3. Epistle of James. Part Third. Pau- 
line Theology. 1. The discourses.of Paul as an apostle to 
the heathen. 2. The doctrinal system of the four great doc- 
trinal and polemic epistles. 3. The peculiarities of the epis- 
tles written during hisimprisonment. 4. The doctrinal char- 
acter of the pastoral epistles. Part Four. The original apos- 
tolic doctrine after Paul. 1. The epistle to the Hebrews. 2. 
Peter and Jude. 3. Apocalypse. 4. The synoptists and the 
Acts of the Apostles. Part Five. John’s theology, includ- 
ing the Gospel and the epistles of John. 

The scheme of Weiss has many peculiarities, some of them 
improvements, some not so good as those of Schmid. His 
book lack the vital power that is a characteristic of the work 
of Schmid. 

The two latest works are Herm, Schultz Alttestamentliche 
Theologie und Von Oosterzee Die Theologie des neuen Tésta- 
ments. Schultz emphasizes the historical-critical method, 
after the schoo] of Baur, yet he includes religion and ethics 
in his scheme as well as dogmatics. He divides the histori- 
cal development of Old Testament Theology into three peri- 
ods. 1. The Mosaie, extending to 800 B.C. 2. Prophetic, 
till after the exile, including all the great prophets, except 
Daniel. 3. The Levitical, beginning with Ezra and Nehemiah. 
He excludes the apocryphal books from the discussion, bind- 
ing himself to the canon. 

Van Oosterzee gives us an outline; he does not enter much 
into details; nor present a thorough-going comparison, yet 
he seeks the higher unity, as well as the individual types. His 
work is in the spirit of the school of Neander. He regards 
Biblical Theology as a part of Historical Theology, but his 
treatment of it is not in accordance with his view of its place. 
He does not estimate the life of Jesus, and the religious life 
of the apostolic church, in other words, he negects the relig- 
ous and ethical elements, which are the chief merit of the 
work of Schultz—while the excellence of Van Oosterzee ig 


in his seeking for a higher unity. 
5 
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We have not attempted to give even in outline the entire 
literature, on this subject but only the most important works 
showing a growth of the discipline. 

We have thus distinguished three stadia. 1. A reaction 
from scholasticism seeking a biblical basis. 2. From Galber 
on the historical element valued and applied, but with a spec- 
ulative spirit; and 3, from Neander as a historical genetic 
discipline. The contest is between the school of Baur, who 
wish to reduce it to the history of doctrine, and the school 
of Neander who, while recognizing its historical character 
wish to preserve and use exegetical method. We are now 
prepared for our second inquiry: 


If. Tae Puace or Bistica, THEOLOGY IN THEOLOGICAL 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA. 


Biblical Theology, according to the school of Neander, has 
to do with the religion and systems of doctrine contained in the 
Scriptures. The canonical books limit its range. It is also 
a historical genetic discipline, and seeks to present biblical 
doctrine in the form in which it was developed in the vari- 
ous historical periods, and to give the variety of the forms 
of doctrine, and ascertain, if possible, a higher unity. We 
have now to consider the place of this discipline in Theologi- 
cal Encyclopedia and determine its relations to other branches 
of theology. 

So far as it has its limit and range in Scripture and de- 
rives all its material therefrom, it is related to Exegetical 
Theology; so far as it has the historical genetic method, it is 
related to Historical Theology. So far as it has to ascertain 
biblical religion, doctrine and ethics, it is related to System- 
atic Theology; and so far as it presents biblical truth in 
its various practical aspects, it is related to Practical Theol- 
ogy.* We have now, therefore, to consider more particularly 
its relation to each one of these generally received grand divi- 
sions of theology. 





*Schmid u. d. Interesse, und d. Stand d. Bib. Thoologic. Tibinger Zeit- 
echrift 1838. p. 126. 
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1. ITS RELATION TO EXEGETICAL THEOLOGY. 

Exegetical Theology has to do with the Holy Scriptures as 
the source of divine truth. Its purpose is to examine these 
Scriptures, ascertain their worth, interpret them, and present 
them in their true character, in their general principle as well 
as their individual forms. Exegetical Theology has many 
branches representing various parts of the work. Biblical 
Introduction ascertains the worth and value of the various 
writings, the time and place of their composition, and their 
respective authors. Biblical Theology depends upon these 
results for the historical place of the various Bible writings 
and their authors. Biblical Theology must be well grounded 
in Biblical Introduction. Differences here will determine the 
entire method and treatment of the subject, will make ita 
harmonious and symmetrical whole or an aggregate of ill-ad- 
justed material. Fixed and decided opinions must be formed 
on these fundamental questions, else the system will be a 
fluctuating and uncertain mass, whereas it ought to be a firm, 
consistent and organic system of Scripture truth. Biblical 
Criticism ascertains the worth and value of the text of Scrip- 
ture, and seeks to present it in a correct and pure form, so 
far as possible in the very form in which the writings pro- 
ceeded from the authors themselves. Biblical Theology must 
depend on biblical criticism and accept its labors, for it must 
base itself upon a pure and correct biblical text. Biblical 
Canonics examines and tests the claims of the various writ- 
ings to a place in the canon of Scripture. The results of such 
an investigation Biblical Theology must accept, and limit it- 
self to the range of writings established by this preparatory 
discipline. Biblical Hermaneutics lays down the laws of bib- 
lical interpretation, and biblical exegesis applies these laws 
to the various writings, as is its duty to present the true ideas 
of the various authors in their respective writings, in their 
grammatical and logical order. Biblical Theology must accept 
the fruits of a proper exegesis; forit can not gointo a detailed 
examination of the verse, and the paragraph, but must 
accept the results attained by such an examination. Now 
Biblical Theology presupposes all these branches of Exegeti- 
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cal Theology, and can do nothing without them. Now comes 
the question: Is Biblical Theology within the range of Exe- 
getical Theology ? Most certainly it is, for Exegetical The- 
ology has not attained its end in the exegetical process accord- 
ing to its ordinary acceptation, for it has to do with the entire 
range of biblical ideas; it must present its results in a fin- 
ished form. It is not enough that it present the dry details, 
it must also give a consistent statement of the whole in its 
inner consistency,‘and the relation of the various parts to 
the whole. If Exegetical Theology interprets the various 
gospels, it ought also to compare them, in order to attain a 
general result. If it examines the various writings of Paul 
in detail, it ought much more to compare them in general; 
and if of Paul, and James, and Peter, and John in detail, it has 
not accomplished its purpose in examining and explaining 
Scripture* until it compare Scripture with Scripture, arising 
from the comparison of verse with verse, and paragraph with 
paragraph, to the much more instructive comparison of writ- 
ing with writing, author with author, period with period, 
until by generalization and syntheses the theology of the 
Bible is attained. This Biblical Theology strives to accom- 
plish, and it belongs therefore to Exegetical Theology as its 
end and aim, its blossom and fruit, its culmination and finish, 
its crowning glory, without which Exegetical Theology can 
not attain its results—remaining in {details when it should 
rise into an organic system of Scripture truth. 

Biblical Theology may thus be considered as a higher exe- 
gesis, for itattempts the same thing in a larger range that 
simple exegesis does in a smaller range; for where simple exe- 
gesis.is limited to particular writings, this higher exegesis or 
Biblical Theology has forits range—groups of writings, larger 
and smaller—the entire Scripture. It seeks to reach and re- 
alize the unity of Scripture amidst the manifold forms of its 
presentation. 

Now Biblical Theology not only depends upon, and reaps 
the fruits of the various more fundamental departments, but 





* Schmid u. d. Interesse, und. d. Stand d. Bib. Theol. Tiibinger Zeitschrift 
1838. p. 129. 
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it reacts healthfully upon them all. The results of Biblical 
Introduction must accord with those of Biblical Theology. 
It will not do to assign different authors where a common 
theology proves one—or a different age to writings which ex- 
hibit the principles of the same age; nor can it assign a later 
period to a writing which manifestly in its theology belongs 
to an earlier. Biblical Theology is the best critic of the 
critics, and the rationalistic schools may well feel its reacting 
power. It may also, in a more limited way, react upon Bib- 
lical criticism; the text must accord with the author’s general 
theology, and not contradict it. The association of words 
and ideas is so intimate that the author’s stock of ideas and 
words must be estimated by the critic. This principle is gen- 
erally admitted. It also is a healthful critic of Canonics.* 
No writing can claim a place in the canon, which by its the- 
ology is opposed to the canon. This principle was used by 
Luther, though rather carelessly, when he rejected the epistle 
of James, becase it did not accord with the Pauline doctrine 
of justification; and it is used by the Protestants in rejecting 
the apocryphal books. Much more does Biblical Theology 
react upon Biblical exegesis. It solves many of its difficul- 
ties by helping it to more general ideas under which special 
views may be properly arranged; recognizes difference of con- 
ception where there is a common basis of unity, while at the 
same time it restricts the exegete to the theological stand- 
point of his author and closes for him many tempting bye- 
ways, which would lead him into erroneous interpretations. 
Thus Biblical Theology, while it is the culmination and glory of 
Exegetic Theology, reacts upon all its branches with a critical 
but purifying power. In fine, Biblical Theology, as it belongs 
to Exegetical Theology, must have the essential synthetic 
method; it must have no a priori theories to establish, it 
must examine with an impartial and critical eye, with the truth 
alone in view; it will by induction and generalization attain 
its results. 

(1) It will examine each writing by itself, to ascertain its 
central idea. (2) It will bring all the writings of the same 


* Dorner Gesch. der Prot. Theol. p- 849, seq 
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author into comparison and if possible get the fundamental 
idea of his theology. (3) It will compare the various authors 
one with another according to the various fundamental ideas, 
and ascertain their individualities and seek for a common 
ground of unity and the root of the divergences. (4) It will 
present Scripture truth in its highest synthesis as an organic 
system of truth, having a common divine spirit, breathing 
through a structure framed with human elements and colored 
with human characteristics. 


2. ITS RELATION TO HISTORICAL THEOLOGY. 


This is the most difficult question that we have to consider, 
and it involves all the discussions respecting the idea, the 
range, and the limits of Biblical Theology. The relation is 
certainly a most intimate one, for Biblical Theology has the 
historical genetic method and treats of biblical doctrines in 
the order of their historical development. Now Baur and his 
school conceive Biblical Theology as a history of doctrines 
within the biblical range, uniting it definitely to Historical 
Theology as one of its branches. This view we have now to 
consider and test. Biblical Theology may certainly be conceived 
as a history of biblical doctrine, just as biblical introduction 
has been conceived and treated as a history of biblical litera- 
ture. While we have no objection to a treatment of the sub- 
ject from this point of view—and doubtless it has many ad- 
vantages—yet the results attained will be quite different, as 
the form of discussion will be different from what belongs par- 
ticularly to biblical theology. The historian will make the 
Scriptures subservient to his historical principles as much as 
the systematic theologian would to his dogmatic system. The 
use made of this principle in the school of Baur is a sufficient 
evidence that their development theory entirely controls their 
treatment of biblical theology and b.blical introduction. It 
seems tous that they are yet in the trammels of the second 
stadium of Biblical Theology. They certainly have not attained 
the level of Neander. And it is difficult to understand why 
the historian, who would give us a history of biblical doctrine, 
should confine himself to the canonical books; if he takes the 
pure historical position, he must estimate all the influences 
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brought to bear upon the formation ef biblical doctrine—not 
only the internal proceeding from the individual conception 
of truth, but also the external influences brought to bear upon 
the individual to determine his conceptions. While Baur 
makes this limitation, it is difficult to see with what reason; 
his disciples, however, are more consistent than their master, and 
do not thus limit themselves.* They have no idea of making 
the canon their limit and range. As they can have no concep- 
tion of a canonical Scripture, they therefore must bring into 
discussion the various religious systems brought to bear upon 
Christianity in its origin: the Pharisees, and the Jewish sects, 
the school of Philo, the theosophic Oriental sects, and the 
Greek Philosophy. Biblical Theology has little to do with 
these external matters. While it has in view the genetic de- 
velopment of biblical doctrine, its main object is in the his- 
torical forms to ascertain the various modes of conception of 
biblical truth and their common ground, It is natural, there- 
fore, for Baur, who regards Biblical Theology as a history of 
doctrine,t to exclude all attempts to ascertain a unity; and 
Weiss t has yielded too quickly to his objections in abandon- 
ing this important, yea essential part of our subject, In this 
respect we may compare Biblical Theology with Symbolics. 
Symbolics is to Historical Theology what Biblical Theology 
is to Exegetical Theology. Symbolics examines the varied 
symbols of the church and the church fathers, in order to as- 
certain their theology, just as Biblical Theology examines the 
individual writers of the Scripture in detail. Symbolics also 
compares the theology of the various symbols and fathers of 
the church in order to ascertain the root of the divergencie 
and the point of union. So Biblical Theology strive to as- 
certain the higher unity in Scripture by a comparison of the 
various individual types. Now if we would reduce Exegeti- 
cal Theology to Historical Theology, as the followers of Baur 
would do, estimating the various writings of the Scriptures 
as mere historical productions—then we might bring Biblical 


*Schwegler nach apostoliche zeitalter, 1846, and Reuss histoire de la thcolo- 
gie chrétienne au siecle apostolique 3 ed. 1864. 
t p. 34 tp. 16. 
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Theology to a kind of comparative symbolism of the Jewish 
and the Christian religion—but if we maintained the inde- 
pendent department of Exegetical Theology as having espec- 
ially to do with the divine word given through the ages, yet 
having a unity in the variety of its revelations ; Biblical 
Theology will take its place as the resultant of exegesis—the 
ripe fruit of this fundamental department of theology. Bib- 
lical Theology can not be changed into a history of doctrines; 
nevertheless it stands in an important relation to it. The 
history of doctrines depends on Biblical Theology—it must 


find its fundamental principles, its kernel and core, init. The 


external forces are to be estimated only in their relation to 
the internal ones. Baur and Neander both agree that there 
are tendencies in the New Testament writings which have 
been the germinal principles in the history of doctrine for all 
time. How beautifully in the spirit of Christian charity does 
Neander point out the Judaistic tendency in Rome, the Pau- 
line in Protestants, while John has been the favorite of the 
mystics. But Baur makes the fatal mistake of magnifying 
the tendencies within the sphere of the New Testament into 
those.external tendencies brought to bear upon the church 
during the 2d century. These tendencies, no doubt, have their 
root in the diversities of human nature, and whosoever re- 
cognizes the human element in Scripture, must recognize 
them and correctly estimate them: yet they may be tenden- 
cies within the legitimate sphere of Christian theology and 
inspired Scripture, as Neander presents them, or they may be 
tendencies developed into opposition, contrast, and mutual 
exclusion, as Baur presents them. Thus we may have the 
Judaistic tendency in James and Peter without Judaism; the 
mystical tendency in John without mysticism; and the dia- 
lectic tendency in Paul without rationalism. We see the rad- 
ical tendencies within the legitimate sphere of revelation; we 
see them perverted into extreme error outside of the sphere 
of revelation; so in the history of doctrines they ever occur 
in the legitimate sphere of Christian growth, to complement 
and correct each another, while at the same time in an exter- 
ae 


nal and unhealthy growth they trouble the church in various 
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forms of heresy. A true theology, like a true revelation, will 
unite them in a higher unity, for Christianity is meant to sat- 
isfy and fill all the diversities of human nature, and glorify 
them in the divine service. The relation of Biblical Theology 
to Biblical Archeology is important, especially in the Old Tes- 
tament—for Biblical Theology has to do with the redi- 
gion of the Bible as well as its doctrines, and where there are 
so many external forms and ceremonies as in the Old Testa- 
ment, and where religion and the state were so intermingled 
in their ethical teachings, we have much to learn from Arch- 
eology. In the New Testament it has a much less import- 
ant relation. For the theology of Jesus steps out of the 
narrow limits of external form and ceremonial into the infer- 
nal spirit, which is universal, and above and beyond all limi- 
tations of time or space or numbers. The relation of Bibli- 
cal Theology to Biblical History is more difficult to distin- 
guish., Biblical Theology, it is said, is related to Biblical 
History as the history of doctrine is to church history. This 
is a great mistake, as we have already seen. No one would 
think of limiting Biblical History to the canonjcal books of 
Scripture. History uses them as a main source indeed, but 
not as the only source; for it must estimate the history of 
other nations brought in contact with the Jews, and must re- 
gard the Jews as estimated by them. So in the life of Jesus 
and the history of the apostolic church, the external condi- 
tions—the external history—must be sufficiently estimated. 
So if we had a history of biblical doctrine, its purpose would 
be to exhibit the development of biblical doctrines, and inves- 
tigate these in all their sources, biblical and others; it must 
estimate all the forces external as well as internal. This 
Biblical Theology does not attempt, but accepts the results of 
all such investigations thankfully. It depends upon Histori- 
cal Theology for the external frame in which its doctrines are 
to be set; it depends upon Biblical History for the life of 
Jesus and the apostles; and again it reacts healthfully upon 
siblical Hist ry. But the relation of Biblical Theology to the 
life of Jesus demands particular attention, for the relation is 
a peculiar one, and Schmid, as we have seen, includes the 
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life of Jesus in his idea of Biblical Theology, though not 
from a biographical point of view, but from a more general 
theological standpoint. To this Baur objects, and Weiss yields 
to his objection. The life of Jesus is, as Schmid shows, the 
fruitful source of Biblical Theology, and a theology which does 
not justly estimate the life of Jesus lacks foundation and 
vital power In what sense then does the life of Jesus belong 
to Biblical Theology, and in what sense is it to be excluded? 
The life of Jesus may be regarded from two distinct points 
of view, as a biographical or a doctrinal subject; e.g.: The 
birth of Jesus may be regarded as a pure historical fact, or 
as a doctrinal fact, an incarnation. His sufferings and death 
may be a historical subject, or a doctrinal one as an atone- 
ment. His life may be regarded as a biographical matter, or 
as doctrinal, as religious, or an ethical matter, in as much as 
his life was a saving life. So we have to do not so much 
with the facts themselves, as what these facts mean—not so 
much the life and actions, as the new divine revelation made 
in the life and activity of Jesus. 

Jesus made a new divine revelation in his person and life, 
as well as in the words of his lips. This fact may be denied 
by Baur and his school, but nevertheless we agree with Ne- 
ander and his school in making this admission, giving it an 
important place int the system. For Jesus not only pro- 
claimed the kingdom of God with his lips, but much more 
did he bring the kingdom in his presence and life. His life 
corresponded with his doctrine, illustrated it, proved it, gave 
it its only significance; for Jesus was, as John presents him, 
the Incarnate Word of God. The divine Word, the theology 
of Jesus, is to be learned much more from his life than from 
his words, which could but imperfectly present the new di- 
vine truth that was manifestin him. Now, the life of Jesus, 
as a historical fact, has no place in Biblical Theology, but is 
presupposed and belongs to the department of Historical The- 
ology. But Jesus’ person and life as revelation, as religious, 
doctrinal, ethical, necessarily belongs to Biblical Theology as 
its only true foundation. 

The question now arises : How shall we treat the subject ? 
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What place shall it take in the system. Schmid unites the 
accounts of the four evangelists at the beginning under the 
two distinct heads of the life of Jesus and the doctrine of 
Jesus, without reference to the standpoints of the various 
evangelists, while Weiss gives the synoptists together at the 
beginning, excluding the life of Jesus from his scheme, and 
presents the gospel of John at the close of the system with 
the theology of John. Both these groupings are incorrect. 
We have manifestly two elements—the doctrine of Jesus as 
presented in his words, his discourse, his conversation and his 
parables ; and then the doctrine of Jesus as presented to us 
in his person and his life. Can these elements be separated, 
and the one be presented at the beginning as the doctrine of 
Jesus, and the other at the end as the doctrine of the evan- 
gelists concerning the person and work of Jesus ? We think 
not. The doctrine and the life are inseparable ; they mutu- 
ally complement and explain each other ; the one element can 
not be understood without the other. The doctrine of the 
lips, without the life, loses its significance and vita] power. 
It is not necessary, neither is it advisable, to distinguish and 
treat in two parts these elements, as Schmid does ; they in- 
termingle naturally with each other under the one head of 
the theology of Jesus. Neither is it natural or just to dis- 
tinguish between the doctrine of the evangelist concerning the 
person and life of Jesus, and the doctrine of Jesus as actually 
presented in his person and life. The words of Jesus, as well 
as the facts, were chosen by the various evangelists, and come 
to us both alike through their individual conception of his 
life and character. We can not see Jesus as he was exter- 
nally, but we must see him with the eyes of the evangelists; 
when we read their narratives, we must regard our Lord 
through the individual conception of the evangelist we may 
be reading. The facts are as objective and real as the words; 
no more so, no less so. If we admit, in any true sense, an 
inspiration, we can have no doubt but that the evangelists 
have faithfully given us the true facts, as well as the true 
words. They were not wrong in their conceptions of Jesus, 
but yet we must admit that, as in all Scripture so in the gos- 
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pels, the facts and words come to us through human concep- 
tion, from human points of view. A casual reading of the 
gospels must convince us that the evangelists each looked at 
Jesus through different eyes and present to us different events 
and different words as these events and words appeared to 
them the most important in their conception of Jesus. Now, 
it is very clear that if, with Baur, we emphasize the histori- 
cal method, and deny inspiration, we must eliminate by sound 
criticism of the evangelists the doctrine of Jesus, and present 
this at the beginning ; whereas the mass of matter contained 
in the evangelists must come into the system later, according 
to the dates of their composition, and their theological ten- 
dencies. Or if, with Strauss, we regard the accounts of the 
evangelists as mythical, we must, as he does in his new life 
of Jesus, search for the kernel, the core, the historical Jesus, 
and then present the mythical element in their later form. 
But if we emphasize the exegetical method, and use the his- 
torical method as subordinate, while admitting the inspira- 
tion and genuineness of the gospels, we will, while granting 
that they may have been written long after the most important 
epistles—the gospel of John being the latest writing in the New 
Testament—yet we will, in our investigation of the doctrine 
of Jesus, unite them. But then we must not mingle the ac- 
counts in a promiscyous heap, but carefully distinguish be- 
tween the varied conceptions of the respective evangelists, for 
there can be no doubt that they were influenced in their selec- 
tion of material by their education and habits of thought, and 
their various standpoints in the apostolic church, as well as 
by the inspiration of the Holy Spirit. This is very evident 
in the gospel of John. We have here presented to us Jesus, 
not as he appeared to John in his conception of him, when 
he was in his socigty on earth—for John regards him, through 


| 


his recollection of him, with all the light thrown upon his 


person and life, by the history of the growth of the apostolic 
church, and reflection upon Jesus’ character and work. This 


is so evident, that many are th@reby induced—deeming it im- 
possible to separate the doctrine of Jesus in its pure form 
from the doctrine of Jesus as it is colored by John’s later con- 
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ception of it—to present the gospel with the epistles at the 
end of the scheme under the theology of John. But the fact, 
though more apparent in John’s gospel, is none the less true 
in the other evangelists. Luke shows the evident influence 
of the Pauline theology, while Matthew and Mark stand in 
close relation to James and Peter. Now shall we, by empha- 
sizing the historical method, bring the gospel under the re- 
spective religious standpoints of their authors, under the 
theology of Peter, Paul, James, John? If we do this we 
yield to Strauss and Baur, and have no true foundation for 
Biblical Theology. We must begin and construct a life of 
Jesus out of the Pauline epistles. Or shall we take a mid- 
dle way and attempt the difficult distinction between the in- 
dividual conception of the evangelists and the universal prin- 
ciples at the foundation, common to all? If we do this, we 
are involved in an unending and worrying controversy as to 
the limits of each department, and attain no satisfactory re- 
sult. It therefore seems better to present the whole matter 
in the first and fundamental part, as the theology of Jesus, 
distingnishing between the various conceptions of the evan- 
gelists, from their respective standpoints, as we will in the 
second part distinguish between the 
epistles, and the chief apostles. 


greater differences in the 


This will be the best way of meeting and answering the 
various questions respecting the theology of Jesus, which 
make up the fundamental part of Biblical Theology. The 
elements in the various gospels are different, both the histor- 
ical facts, and the discourses and parables. Mark gives us 
very little that is peculiar ; his gospel is mainly contained in 
Matthew ; the rest is to be found either in Luke or John, 
He emphasizes the idea that Jesus was the fulfiller of the 
prophets, and presents him as such in his prophetic charac- 
ter. Matthew has many peculiarities, especially in his long 
discourses. The Sermon on the Mount (v-vii) is expanded 
from a few verses in Luke (vi, 20-49), into a long discourse, 
including elements scattered through Luke xi-xvi; so also 
ix, 35, xi, expanded from Luke ix, 1-6. So again, Matt. 
xxiii-xxv. These present Jesus as opposed to the traditions 
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of the Pharisees, yet as zealous for the law in its purity. 
The royal character of Jesus, as son of David and king of Is- 
rael, is emphasized. Luke gives us a long series of events 
and parables (ix—5, xix, 28) only a few of which occur in 
Mathew (xi, 14-30, xiii, 10-21, xviii, 15-43) yet containing 
many elements used by Matthew in his long discourses. 
Luke’s conception of Jesus is markedly that of the Son of 
Man, the second Adam, the Saviour, the Redeemer. The 
peculiarities of John are so evident that they are denied by 
none. 

Now it is better, instead of seeking the theology of Jesus 
by a thorough critical examination of the various evangelists, 
presenting the common and undoubted facts and teachings 
in the fundamental part, and then the peculiar conceptions 
of the evangelists later, in their historical order, to present 
first the individual conception of each evangelist, and then 
the theology of Jesus as it appears in the unity and variety of 
the conceptions of the evangelists. We thus have the first or 
fundamental part, with a complete theology of Jesus. It is 
true that we estimate therein the peculiarity of the evangelists 
which has generally been done in the second part, but if we 
regard these differences, not as mere church parties, founded 
by and bearing the names of the chief apostles, but rightly 
estimate them as rooted and grounded in human nature, in the 
diversities of human disposition and character, this mode of 
treatment will occasion no difficulty. The unity of the con- 
ception of the evangelists will appear the more remarkable 
as the theology of Jesus, in its organic unity, shines forth 
through the variety of their conception of it. 

This mode of treatment will do much toward clearing up 
many of the difficulties respecting the evangelists. The hu- 
man element must be recognized and weighed; the individual 
character and conception of the respective evangelists must 
be tried, and then we can attain a harmony which shall not 
be strained, but one based upon a sound and thorough inves- 
tigation of the difference. This is the only way in which 
critical objections may be met and answered, by fairly esti- 
mating and treating them on the Bible ground. 
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The same principles which we have applied to the funda- 
mental part, or the theology of Jesus, will also apply to the 
second or intermediate part, the theology of the Apostles. 
We have here to estimate the great fundamental fact that 
lies at the basis of their entire theology ; the impartation of 
the Holy Spirit and the new life in the apostolic community 
derived therefrom. This fact, with other subordinate facts, 
such as the vision of Peter, Acts x, 9-20, and the vision of 
Paul on the way to Damascus, give the vital power to their 
entire theology. Now it is not the purpose of Biblical The- 
ology to treat these facts in their historical aspects, but rather 
to consider the theological principle, the religious importance 
of these facts in their relation to the entire apostolic theology. 

It is not necessary, however, to treat of these facts under 
a special section, as Schmid does, and then afterward take up 
the apostolic doctrine, but it is far better that the facts and 
the doctrine should be woven into one system, as indeed they 
belong necessarily together. These facts stand out as new 
revelations of the Holy Spirit, giving the primary impulse to 
Christian activity and life, producing in the further progress of 
the life, under his influence, all the discourses of the apostles 
and their epistles. Thus it is necessary to begin with the great 
fundamental fact of this period, the impartation of the Holy 
Spirit to the apostles at Pentecost, and estimate its theologi- 
cal importance and its religious bearings, and then take up 
the theology as it grew up under its influence. 

I. The Theology of the Jewish-Christian Conception. 1. 
The Theology of Peter. We must begin with the character 
of Peter as gained from the evangelists, then contrast him 
with the transformed Peter of the Acts, and then discuss his 
discourses in the Acts under the influence of Pentecost, and 
his vision at Joppa, and finally his first epistle. We must 
then compare these with the Theology of Jesus according to 
Mark. 2. The Theology of James. His discourse (Acts xv) 
and his epistle compared with the gospel of Matthew. 3. 
2 Peter and Jude. 4. General comparison of Peter and James 
with each other, and the Theology of Jesus according to Mat- 
thew and Mark. 
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II. The Pauline Conception. Here a new direction begins 
with: 1. The discourse of Stephen. 2. Paul influenced by 
Stephen, and his vision on the way to Damascus, together 
with other visions that followed, preaches a peculiar theology. 
(a) His discourses in the Acts, and the epistles to the Thessa- 
lonians. (b) The great doctrinal epistles, Galatians and Ro- 
mans, Corinthians 1 and 2. (c) The epistles written dur- 
ing his imprisonment, Ephesians, Philippians and Colossians. 
(d) The pastoral epistles. (e) General result of a compari- 
son of all the Pauline epistles. 3. The Theology of the epis- 
tle to the Hebrews. 4. General view of Pauline Theology 
as compared with the Theology of Jesus according to Luke. 

III. The Conception of John. The peculiar character of 
this apostle, as derived from the gospel, his close association 
with Jesus, and the influence of the Holy Spirit and the re- 
ligious life of the apostolic church. l. The Apocalypse. 2. 
The Ist epistle of John, together with the Prologue of the 
gospel, and such other parts of the gospel as express his own 
subjective theology. 3. The 2nd and 3d epistlesof John. 4. 
General result of the comparison of the Apocalypse with the 
epistles, etc. 5. Comparison of the theology of John with 
the theology of Jesus according to John. 

Having considered the individual conceptions and their re- 
lation to the theologyof Jesus, asserted in the various con- 
ceptions of the evangelists, we have, to complete the subject, 
a third or final part, New Testament theology in its unity 
and variety. 1. The basis is found in the new spiritual life 
in the apostolic community, and in the variety of its manifes- 
tations. (a) This to be seen by a comparison of Acts xv, 
Gal. ii, 1 John, with Matthew v,and James. 2. The Jewish 
Christian conception as related to and derived from the the- 
ology of Jesus. Jesus fulfilling the law and the prophets in 
revelation as prophet and king. Christ’s religions, doctrinal 
and ethical teachings, his word emphasized. The same idea 
in the other writings. 3. The Pauline Conception. Christ 


fulfilling the law and the prophets in their realization as high 


priest. Christ’s work emphasized. The same idea as found 
in the other writings. 4. John’s Conception. Christ, the in- 
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carnation of the law and the promises of the prophets as the 
incarnate word. Christ’s person emphasized. The same idea 
in the other writings. 5. The Unity of these Conceptions in 
New Testament Theology. The word and work of Christ as 
illustrated and glorified by his person. The intimate and 
complementary relation of these ideas. 

Some such method as this would result from an emphasis 
of the exegetical method, and a subordinate use of the historic. 













[To Be CONTINUED.] 


Art. VI—THE DEVELOPMENT OF DOCTRINE IN THE BIBLE.* 


By Rev. Joseru Mitirkin, Hamilton, Ohio, 


Gop’s revelation in the Bible, like that in Nature and in 
Man, is not only an organic whole, but an organic growth; 
presents itself to us not only as a fact, but as a history; is 
characterized not only by its oneness, but by its sequences and 
progressions. 

Its oneness certainly can not be denied. If casually 
looked into, the Bible seems to be an orderless compilation of 
heterogeneous documents by authors of different mental and 
spiritual type and culture, living in many centuries, writing 
in different dialects, employing all forms of literary effort, and 
discussing all imaginable topics; and though it is made up of 
“historical records ranging over many centuries, biographies, 
dialogues, anecdotes, catalogues of moral maxims and accounts 
of social experiences, poetry the most touchingly plaintive 


















*1, Thomas H. Bernard: The Progress of Doctrine in the New Testament. 
ba Bampton Lecture for 1867. Amer. reprint. Gould & Lincoln. Boston: 

869. 

2. Patrick Fairbairn: The Revelation of Law in Scripture, etc. Amer. re- 
print. R. Carter & Bros. N. York: 1869. 

8. R. C. Trench: The Fitness of Scripture for Unfolding the Spiritual Life 
of Men. The Hulsean Lecture. Amer. reprint. W. J. Widdleton. New 
York: 1866, 

4. H. P. Liddon: TheDivinity of Christ. The Bampton Lecture for 1866. 
2nd edition. Rivingtons. London: 1868. 

5. J. P. Lange: Commentary on the Gospel according to Matthew. Amer. 
edition. ©. Scribner & Co. New York. 
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and the most buoyantly triumphant, predictions, exhortations, 
warnings,—varying in style, in authorship, in date, in dialect, 
and thrown, as it seems, somewhat arbitrarily into a single 
volume ”*; still, even a little study shows that one all-com- 
prehending Truth prevades it, one eternal Idea informs it, 
and one Infinite Mind is active and self-revealing in it all. 
The facts therein narrated are multifarious, yet the one Fact 
of all facts is ever hinted or disclosed. The truths therein 
stated are many, but the Truth gives shade and color to the 
whole. The personages thereof are many and their words 
many, yet in all is seen one Divine Person, one Eternal Word. 
Therein are given the varying experiences and witnessings of 
many mighty spirits, yet in and by them all one great, Holy 
Spirit teaches. The writing was ‘‘at sundry times and in 
divers manners,’’} yet is it the one God who speaks; and so 
the books make up The Book, which is its own proof of its 
own oneness. Its earlier writers are explained by the later; 
the later are based upon the earlier. The meaning of one 
writer is elucidated by all the rest. Its last thoughts are 
linked to its first. Moses’ law Paul explains, Paul’s doctrine 
Moses corroborates. Fundamentally the Law of Sinai is the 
Law of the Mount of Olives. With what Genesis commences 
the Apocalypse concludes; with the first Adam we leave 
Paradise and the Tree of Life—to Paradise and the Tree of 
Life are we led by*the,second Adam. 

Thus, throughout the Bible, ‘‘ the thing that hath been is 
that which shall be.”{ No other body of literature offers a 
parallel to the fact that the orthodox and heretic, the Catholic 
and schismatic, ‘“‘the Church and the churches,”§ have 
always, and as a thing of course, cited any one canonical book 
in support or illustration of any other, and this from a con- 
viction expressed. or implied that, with all its manifoldness 
and diversities, the Bible is none the less one Book, and by 
one self-consistent author. Its individual wire-lines are 
wrought into one strong cable, that the gulf between earth 
and heaven may be bridged at last. Many different men 





* Liddon, Sec. II, p. 44. + + Heb., i, 1. 
$ Eccles., i, 9. § Dollinger. 
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have been differently inspired to spin in divers times and 
ways their several threads, but always under the eye and or- 
dering of a Master, who has made of them a fabric and design 
perfect in parts, symmetric in outline, and one in fact and in 
figure. 

The Bible is an unit, then, and an organism ; it is an unit 
in a most real sense as only an organism can be ; and because 
it is an organism it is a growth. ‘So long as humanity was 
growing it grew. When the manhood of our race was reach- 
ed, when man had reached his highest point—even union 
with God in His Son, then it comes to a close. ... So 
long as there was anything more to tell, any new revelation 
of the Name of God, any new relations of grace and nearness 
into which he was bringing his creatures,—so long the Bible 
was a growing, expanding book.”* It is a beautiful thought, 
nay, it isa helpful fact as well, that in Scripture God has spo- 
ken tothe race as John to the church—first as little children, 
then as young men, finally as fathers, stronger and maturer.t 
From Abraham to Moses the race was, in spiritual things, 
under tutelage, in its childhood. From Moses until Christ 
it knew, hoped and felt more, did evil more frequently and 
did good more vigorously—it was in its youth. With the 
ministry of Jesus began its manhood. ‘To the patriarchs love 
was about the only law, their faith being implicit and child- 
like, rather than explicit and natural. With Moses’ coming 
*‘ the father was thrown in the background by the law-giver, ” 
and with the law came the knowledge of, and life-long strug- 
gle with, sin. With Christ came calm, self-knowledge, a 
deeper trust and a higher life—God's people now, no longer 
children but men. It is with the Word written as with the 
Word in the rocks and trees and grass. For of the revela- 
tion of God the Incarnation is at once the medium and sub- 
ject-matter ; and as we see the successive series of the things 


he hath made slowly and through long periods, yet constantly 
assuming definiteness of outline and complexness and perfect- 
ness of organism, all the while preintimating and tending 
toward something ever higher until the archetypal man ap- 





* Trench. Sect. ii. pp. 33, 84. +1 John ii. 12~14. J 
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pears in perfectness of body and a partaker of the divine life— 
so in the book we see first the bulls, and goats, and lambs and 
turtle-doves, and then the saints, heroes and walkers with 
God, passing with solemn rites in grand procession, until at 
last there comes the preintimated Son of Man, resuming in 
himself all their truth, goodness, glory, and significance for 
the race. This progress is slow. Men hurry; the good an- 
gels hasten in their service and ministry, and the bad an- 
gels are as quick to harm and hinder. Itis the prerogative 
of God not to hurry. Yet he moves on—he works on—the 
evolution of his plan never stops, and the revelation of him- 
self and his will has a progress and hence a history. ‘‘ Reve- 
lation has gone through a history ; it has been subjected to 
that law of progress which prevails over everything that has 
life on earth. If it was to form a component part of history 
and to dove-tail with the progress of the human mind, it 
must of necessity be placed under the law by which that mind 
was ruled... Revelation has a history because there is an end 
in view; there is an end in view, because there is a God, and 
eternal love, because there isa Providence which rules the des- 
tinies of man.”* A principle of progression pervades the Divine 
plan as unfolded in Scripture, which must be borne in mind 
by those who would arrive at a correct understanding either 
of the plan as a whgle, or of the characteristic features and 
specific arrangements which have distinguished it at one pe- 
riod, as compared with another.”+ ‘Throughout the entire 


course of history we perceive how mankind, in ever narrow-- 


ing circles, tends towards this manifestation of the God-man. 
Again, after he has appeared, we notice how in ever-widening 
circles it tends towards the final goal—to present all mankind 
as born of God.”’t 

Viewed in this light the whole Old Testament is prophecy, 
and prophecy that we are to regard not narrowly, as merely 
furnishing “evidences of Christianity,” but more truly and 
profoundly, as constituting a preparation for and an earnest 








*Luthardt, Fundamental Truths of Christianity. Eng. Edit., Seo. VII, 
pp. 197, 198. 


+ Fairbairn, Sec. III, p. 61, et passim. t Lange, p. 2. 
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of those better things which, in rudimentary forms and 
phases, it preintimates. But it isa true saying that this 
prophetic dispensation keeps not ahead but abreast of the 
historical development of that people to whom and by whom 
it was vouchsafed; e. g., Christ was not plainly revealed as a 
Prophet until Moses the prophet had been raised up; nor as 
the great Priest until Melchizedek and Aaron had made offer- 
ings for the people; nor as King until Saul was annointed. 
The prophecy needed and it always had an historic basis.* 
Thus the Old Testament is full of Christ, not of him 
manifested in the fullness of His power, grace and truth, but 
rather as pointed to, longed for, tended toward, ever more 
clearly administered in every rite, and fact, and utterance; as 
for instance in the theophanies of the Pentateuch—those 
“preludings of the Incarnation.”+ This Messianic idea in- 
cludes glimpses of a Divine Person and of a reign of that 
Person far surpassing anything ever realized in Hebrew his- 
tory. The resting-place and climax of Jewish hope was the 
throne of David, and an ideal David ruling therefrom to the 
ends of the earth and the end of time; yet this heir of 
their model monarch was never seen by them of Old Testa- 
ment times save in visions, and through the tear-dimmed, 
longing eye of faith. They had types of him only, yet of 
ever-widening, deepening significance. There were such per- 
sonal types as Adam, Melchizedek, Abraham; there were 
broader historical types, such as the offering of Isaac and the 
Exodus; there were the more definite types of the Mosaic, 
Levitical economy; there were the more idealized types and 
typical utterances of the Psalms and Prophecies. Though 
none of these make a complete discovery of the human indi- 
dividuality of Jesus, it is certain that patriarchs and prophets 
knew many of the conditions under which Jesus would ap- 
pear; and of Christ they knew and rejoiced in gradually 
clearer and clearer pre-visions of his day.t| How the mus- 
tard-seed of the Protevangelium had grown ere Isaiah ceased 
from writing! Thus by his word, by visible manifestations, 


* Trench, Sec. IV, p. 69. + Bishop Bull 
t John viii, 56. Leathe’s Boyle Lecture for 1868, Sec. VILL, p. 212. 
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by typical rites and national observances, by wondrous provi- 
dences, and by direct operation in the souls of his people, 
God continued the revelation of himself. Through the ante- 
diluvian, Noahic, Abrahamic, Mosaic, theocratic, prophetic 
economies—through dispensation succeeding dispensation, by 
providence after providence, and stage by stage, he was ever 
leading his people up toward and into spiritual manhood. 
Hebrew religious culture is exemplified in its latest phase and 
richest contents in the concentrated Messianic longings, and the 
inward prepanderers to recognize and receive him, of such as 
Simeon, Elizabeth, Mary and the Baptist. Christ could not 
be the Saviour until he became the desire of his own and of all 
nations, 

sut the Old Testament revelation was not perfect nor final, 
but incomplete and propadentic. We may not detract from 
the meaning of the apostle’s saying, that not unto themselves, 
but unto us did the prophets minister, conscious of the fact 
meanwhile.* ‘‘ Were these things written for the teaching of 
those who lived under the dispensation of the law ? Were 
they meant to be distinct and definite predictions of certain 
events, which when they arrived were at once to be recog- 
nized by their similarity and correspondence with them? I 
can hardly think so; and for this reason, that it is only the 
educated Christian gonsciousness which can detect that sim- 
iliarity. As a matter of fact, the Jews, in our Lord’s time, 
overlooked it.” + And seeing how even they, who for three years 
had heard his expositions and direct teachings, could neither 
accept nor tolerate the idea of his humbling himself to thé 
cross and the grave; how gross were their ideas of the king- 
dom he came to establish; how, when he was dead, they were 
nearly ready to cease even to hope, that it was he who was 
to redeem Israel;{ and how incorrect and incomplete were 
their notions of his person and work, let us not attribute to 
patriarchs and prophets an intelligence and a faith not actu- 
alized until after Penticost. The inadequacy and incomplete- 


ness of the Old Testament revelation is abundantly witnessed 


* 1 Peter i, 12. t Leathe’s Boyle Lectures for 1858, Sec. III, p. 77. 


t Luke xxiv, 21. 
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to by both Testaments.* When he came Christ found the 
true Israel hungering for more truth and longing for more 
light; previous to his coming there were pressing questions 
which “‘could only be answered by some further revelation 
larger and clearer than that already possessed by Israel. They 
demanded some nearer, fuller, moré persuasive self-unveiling 
than any which the Merciful and Almighty God had as yet 
vouchsafed,” > while therefore, ‘‘Christ’s divinity illuminates 
the Hebrew Scriptures,” it is equally true that “ to read them 
by this light we must already have recognized the truths from 
which it radiates.”{ We must interpret the prophets by Christ 
—not Christ by the prophets. Not one doctrine obtained its 
full content and form in the Old Testament. Between the 
days at the foot of Horeb and the day of Pentecost there is 
a measureless difference. The Mosaic law, which was for ser- 
vants, and had regard to the conformity of outward acts, is 
far more than simply republished in the law of Christ, which 
is for sons, and demands the vital energy of inward forces. 
The various aspects and stages of the Old Testament present 
a most real and palpable development; and from the Old to 
the New the progress is as real and even more striking.* 

And as had the Old, so also has the New, an organic struc- 
ture and growth. Its first group is that of the Gospels, ful- 
filling the prophecies by showing the founding of the king- 
dom of God in Jesus Christ. From gospel to gospel there is 
progress; Matthew, connected most closely with the Hebrew 
Scriptures, presenting Christ as the great sacrifice; Mark re- 
vealing him in divine activity among and for men; Luke por- 
traying him as the good, the helpful, the perfect Son of Man; 
John revealing the eternal essence and the divine aspects and 
import of his person and work. The gospels thus progress 
from law to power, from power to grace, from grace to the 
glory of the Godhead; they present Christ as first the way, 
then the truth, then the life and the light of men. 





* Psalm li, Isaiah Ixvi, Jer. xxxi, 31, seq., Ez 
vii, 28, etc.; John i, 17, 18; Epistle to the Hebrews, passim ; and all texts 


which speak of Christ’s fulfillment of what preceded. 


kiel xxxvi, 25, seq.; Daniel 


+ Liddon, See. I, pr. 2 and 3. t Ibid, See. II, p. 71. 
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And Christ’s personal teaching recorded in the gospels has 
a marked progress and development, as Mr. Bernard admira- 
bly shows.* The central idea of it, e. g., the kingdom of God, 
was faintly outlined by Daniel and John the Baptist, yet 
how original, how new to human apprehension, it is portrayed 
by him! Then follow his teaching from discourse to discourse, 
and how vast the progress from the Sermon on the Mount to 
the discourse in the upper chamber, or that concluded as he 
is taken from them in the cloud! Again, Jesus’ teaching ‘‘in- 
cludes the substance of all doctrine,” i. e., the gems out of 
which it may all be evoked, and the principles into which it 
may be all resolved, ‘‘ yet does not bear the character of final- 
ity ’’} either in form, method or matter. As to form, he taught 
chiefly by parables, spoken or enacted,{ yet himself says that 
the parabolic is not the highest form of truth. It is adapted 
** to set the mind working, and to rouse the spirit of enquiry 
by partial or disguised discoveries of truth;§ hence to his in- 
timate friends he says, ‘‘wnto them that are without these 


”? 


things are done in parables;”|| ‘‘ to others in parables, that 
seeing they might not see, and learning they might not un- 
derstand;' and “these [deep] things have I spoken unto 
you in proverbs, but the time cometh when I shall no more 
speak unto you in proverbs, but I will show you plainly.” 
Then of his teaching the method was one ‘‘ of chances and oc- 
casions, carried oneby words suited to the moment, by separ- 
ate addresses, or replies to particular persons, and by expla- 
nations added to particular acts.”{ These all imply deeper 
truths, fuller disclosures, a more cyclopeedic statement of the 
deep things of God. ‘And in matter, also, the Master’s per- 
sonal teaching is by his own statements incomplete. It was 
his self-manifestation rather than se/f-exp/anation. What fills 
so full the brief records of his earthly ministry is not so much 
what he taught as what he was. Throughout that ministry 





* Bernard, Sec. ITI, passim. t Bernard, Sec. ITI, p. 79. 
te.g. The fig-tree that had “nothing but leaves,” and its withering under 
his curse.”—Matt. xxi, 18. and parallel passages of the other gos els. 
§ Bernard, ut Supra, p. 83. | Mark iv, 11. 1 Luke viii, 10. 
2 John xvii, 25. 
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he did indeed utter frequent and profound sayings that both 
require and involve the fuller apostolic statements, and we 
may justly wonder that his disciples knew so little of their 
Lord. But they were not yet ready for, they could not then 
understand, they could not then ‘ bear,” the many things he 
had to tell them.* The gospels present the introductory 
stage of divine teaching, and one which, when its climax is 
reached, declares itself to be but introductory and incomplete.f 
It was as “‘ expedient” for their higher instruction as for their 
(and our) redemption that he should go away, and they be 
taught henceforth by the Spirit he would send;{ and this 
dispensation of the Spirit did not begin until his ascension. 
With this ministration gf the Spirit the book of Acts be- 
gins. The teaching of the Gospels is pointedly described as 
that “which at the first began to be spoken by the Lord ’’§ 
—as that which ‘Jesus began both to do and to teach.”|| 
His ministry, though spiritual, is real—it is he who both 
works and teaches in the Acts and later books. The Gospels 
show the foundation of the kingdom in the person of Christ; 
the Acts, the person of Christ as revealed in the kingdom, 
The Gospels tell of the descent of the heavenly Jerusalem 
upon the earthly; the Acts, the spread thereof—its making 
Paul’s grand circuit “‘from Jerusalem round about unto 
Illyricum”! and to the ends of the earth. The Gospels 
show Christ consecrating himself to the redemption of the 
world; the Acts, his consecrating the world to the service of 
himself ;* and in these antitheses is there not obvious a 
true development—a most real sequence—a vast progress? 
Within the Acts too, there is plainly a progress. It shows 
the Church, first, with its heterogeneous and even oppugnant 
constituents; then the Jewish element tending towards the 
Gentile; then the Gentile towards the Jewish, their differ- 
ences being not so much abolished as merged into a higher 
unity and efficiency. The risen Christ continues his work- 
ing and teaching, Ist, within the bounds of Judaism; 2nd, 





*John xvi, 12. t Bernard, Sec. IT, p. 79. t John, xvi, 7. 
§ Hebrew, ii, 3. | Acts, i, 1. ‘Romans, xv, 19. 
*Lange, Introd., p. 25. ‘Ibid, p. 26. 
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in the Romeward preaching of Peter; lastly, in and for the 
world in the grand ministry of Paul. The Gospel is first 
Hebrew, then Hellenish, then Samaritan, lastly Gentile and 
cosmopolitan. And the position of Acts, between the Gos- 
pels and the Epistles, is not capricious. What was done is 
preparatory to what was taught. In the Gospels the Truth 
is an announcement—in the later books it is an experience; 
in the former, a divine communication—in the latter, a hu- 
man apprehension and appropriation; in the former, a fact— 
in the latter, a power as well. 

As the Acts show the external constitution and extension 
of Christianity, the Epistles show its internal development 
and reception, and the results thereof on the Christian life, 
intellectual, spiritual, and social. In their main groups these 
Epistles are just the grand realization of Paul’s own climax: 
the first group gives Paul’s faith; the second, Peter’s hope; 
the third, John’s Jove. And the first Epistle, like the first 
Gospel, links the New to the Old, passes from Law to Grace, 
and, settling the fundamental question, ‘‘ How shall man be 
just with God?” thus gives the starting-point for the evolu- 
tion of the whole scheme and cycle of apostolic doctrine. 

And, finally, when the kingdom has been described as to its 
Founder, nature, and external and internal growth, the 
Apocalypse presents—not a series of mythical consolations, as 
the opinion of some is—but a history (though a symbolical 
one) of the future trials and triumphs thereof. It treats of 
that consummation for the which Christ was born and apos- 
tles were raised up to be his witnesses. And “apart from all 
outward evidences in its favor, do we not feel that this wond- 
rous book is needed where it is—that Holy Scripture had 
seemed maimed and imperfect without it—that a winding-up 
with the Epistles would have been no true winding-up? For 
in them the church appears as still warring and struggling, 
still compassed about with the weaknesses and infirmities of 
its mortal existence, not triumphing yet, nor yet entered into 
its glory. Such a termination had been as abrupt, as little 
satisfying, as if, in the lower sphere of the Pentateuch we had 
accompanied the children of Israel to the moment when they 
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were just entering on the wars of Canaan and no book of 
Joshua had followed to record their battles and their victories, 
and how they did not cease until they rode on the high places 
of the earth and rested each man quietly in the lot of his 
conquered inheritance.” * 

Does not even this scanty outline of the organic structure, 


and these bare hintings of its organic growth, abundantly 


justify the thesis of our article? A Paradise is almost the 
first and a Paradise almost the last thing taught in God’s 
Word, yet how is the latter superior to the former! Of this 
blessed Book the first words are, “In the beginning God 
created the heavens and the earth;” the last, ‘‘Come, Lord 
Jesus;” and ‘how much lies between these two! In one the 
first rudiment of revelation, addressed to the earliest and 
simplest consciousness of man, the consciousness of the ma- 
terial world, which lies in grandeur round him; the other 
the last cry from within, the voice of the heart of man, 
such as the intervention of teaching has made it—the expres- 
sion of the definite faith which has been found, and of the 
certain hope which has been left by the whole revelation of 
God. The course of teaching which carries us from the one 
to the other is progressive throughout.” 

And this progressive character of God’s Word is a precious 
and helpful fact. It is so like him we serve not to lay upon 
man burdens save as he gives strength to bear them. Had he 
given the hardest, deepest doctrine first, and so never ad- 
vanced in his teaching—how had all analogies been violated, 
mental laws resisted, and we been forever made hopeless and 
kept ignorant ? Not so hath God dealt with us. To trans- 
late the beautiful Latin of Novatian: ‘‘Gradually and by 
slight increasings must human frailty be nursed and strength- 
ened, . . . for very dangerous are great things if they be 
too sudden. For even the light of the sun shining suddenly 
after being in shadows, brings to eyes unused thereto not light, 
but blindness.”{ But as God works in his world, so does he 


* Trench, Sect. I, p. 35 + Bernard,Sect. I, p. 43. 

t De Trinitate, Cap, 26. “Gradatine enim et per incrementa fragilitas hu- 
mana nutriri debet . periculosa enim sunt qi magua sunt, si repentina 
sunt. Nam etiam lux eolis subita post tenebras splendore nimio insuetis 
oculis non ostendet diem, sed potius faciet ceecitatem.” 
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in his Word and in grace: as growth, progress is the order he 
hath ordained for every living thing, so is it for the forming 
of Christ in the intellect and in the heart. And so, remem- 
bering what we have said—that Revelation has both unity and 
a history, we shall avoid the error and sin of lightly esteem- 
ing that Testament which the prophets wrote not vainly and 
not for themselves, but for our instruction.* For a history 
implies a past as well as forecasts a future; development im- 
plies a something real that is developed, and progress a some- 
thing real that progresses. How could Christ be the Omega 
were he not also the Alpha; and the Last, were he not also 
the First? 

We have spoken only of a development within the Bible. 
Pos# Biblical development of doctrine must, it appears to us, 
be Jf a very different character. It can be only an explana- 


1, more and more philosophical, a statement more and 


? 

yre complete, and an apprehension increasingly clear, of the 
‘truth already uttered to man in Scripture; to have more than 
this it is vain to hope and worse to profess. The individual, 
the church, the culture of the race—neither can ever outgrow 
the Bible—only learn ever more completely what are its con- 
tents—hitherto unexhausted and forever inexhaustible.f But 
this leaves to us possibilities limitless and a duty therefore 
urgent. For the Bible is the Truth, but let us remember 
that our humanly formulated dogmas are but partial, inade- 
quate and alloyed statements of that Truth. There is truth 
in them, for God’s spirit is with his church; but they are not 
themselves the Truth, entire, symmetrical, flawless. God has 
wrought no such miracle as it would need to bring this to 


°9 Timothy, iii, 16. 

t From Liddon, p. 427, note f, I transcribe these beautiful lines from Au- 
gustine, in Joannis Evang. Tract, XIV, c. 3, n.5. “Crescat ergo Deus qui 
semper perfectus est, crescat in te quanto enim magis intelligis Deum, et 
quanto magis capis, videtur in te crescere Deus; in se antem non crescit, red 
semper perfectus est. Intelligebas heri modicum; intelligis hodie amplius; 
intelligis cras multo amplius: lumen ipsum Dei crescit in te ; ita velut Deus 
crescit, qui semper perfectus manet. Quemadmodum si curareutur alicujus 
wuli ex pristini cecitate, et inciperet videre paululum lucis, et alii die plus 
videret, et tertid die amplius, videretur illi lux crescere: lux tamen perfecta 
est, sive ipse videat, sive non videat. Sic est et interior homo: proficit qui- 
dem in Deo, et Deus in illo videtur crescere; ipse tamen minuitur, uta gloria 
sua decidat, et in gloriam Dei surgat.” 
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pass. Our Lord did indeed make of a few loaves of food 
sufficient for thousands, but did not also straightway expand 
the stomachs of those thousands to contain it all—great 
basketsfull were left over. So, while from the seemingly un- 
important sayings of Scripture we may deduce a doctrine 
deep and saving, we shall never be enabled to take in fully the 
whole content and bearing of a single Scripture truth. We 
have, therefore, both need for prayer and incentive to study. 
We must not idly inherit from the past; but rather leave a 
legacy for them that shall come after. ‘The volume of the 
Book is finished, and we expect no addition to its sayings. 
But though revelation is complete, we trust that religion will 
advance. In other words, as the years move on, under the 
guidance of God’s providence and the teaching of the Spirit, 
we trust that the Bible will be better and still better under- 
stood; and that practical piety will become a presence in our 
world more lovely, more majestic, and more potential than it 
ever yet has been. And if, as Sismondi says, religion be the 
repository of all the most precious things which the human 
race possesses; and if there be no element in human progress 
which ought not there to find a place, we may hope that a 
Christianity shall evolve, so lovely and so stately, so upright 
and so genial, in such sweet fellowship with Heaven, and so 
frank and friendly toward brother-men, that, in view of its 
manifold acquirements and vigorous maturity, the former 
days shall not be mentioned nor come into mind; or, if men- 
tioned at all, shall be leniently mentioned and with a fond 
sort of forgiveness, as the days when we spake as a child and 
thought as a child.”* 





Arr. VII—SOLOMON’S SONG. A NEW READING OF ITS PLOT. 
From the BriTisH AND ForEIGN EVANGELICAL REVIEW for Oct: 1869. 


The questions are almost innumerable which have been 
raised in connection with this book. Who was its author ? 
Where was it written ? In what age was it produced ? What 
is its subject? Is it literal or allegorical ? Is it inspired or is 
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it simply a song of human love, which has found its way by 
mistake into the canon of sacred Scripture ? Such are some 
of the questions which have been put regarding the ‘‘ Song,” 
and which have been, variously answered. We do not mean 
to go into the discussion of these questions. Our limits for- 
bid us to do so. We shall be content in a general way to in- 
dicate the views of the expositors who have exercised their 
ingenuity or their erudition upon this book; and scarce is there 
a book in the whole volume of Scripture which has more se- 
verely tasked the powers of the expositor than the one before 
us. In some respects, it is the most remarkable book in the 
whole canon of Inspiration ; and we do not wonder that the 
expositions which have been offered of it have been well nigh 
as various as the men who have exerted their skill in inter- 
preting it. Itis the heart of the Bible; for the ‘“ Song” is 
placed at the centre of Revelation ; and in Revelation as in 
the ocean, it is at the middle that we find the great unfath- 
omable depths. To look into this book is like gazing up in- 
to the vault of heaven: glories innumerable meet our gaze, 
but they are glories hung at immeasurable distances above 
us ; or rather, we feel as Paul did when carried up into the 
third heaven, and there heard words which could not- be ut- 
tered on earth. So we, in reading this book, are called to lis- 
ten to utterances which seem strange and wonderful to us, 
and which far surpass our comprehension ; and for this reason 
that, on the one hand, they are the expressions of a love that 
is infinite,—a love ‘that passeth knowledge ;” and on the 
other, the response to that love from the believing soul. In 
short, this song is like that other in the Apocalypse, a song 
which no man can learn save he who is “‘ redeemed from the 
earth.” 

In the centre of the capital of France, stands an Egyptian 
obelisk, its surface graven all over with hieroglyphics. These 
hieroglyphics contain, it is not doubted, the secrets of early 
Egypt, and could we but read them, much curious informa- 
tion should we obtain as to what was said, thought, and 
transacted in the valley of the Nile, by the kings and war- 
riors who now sleep in the granite tombs which they reared 
while living to be the place of their last repose. But the 
scroll can not be read. Generation after generation gazes 
upon it: it is a mystery still. The hieroglyphic veil can not 
be lifted, nor the Egypt of earlier days fully revealed. So 
stands this book in the middle of the Bible. It is a pillar of 
hieroglyphs, permitting only a dim glimpse of its august 
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meanings. It is like the pillar that preceded the tribes of Is- 
rael in their march through the desert; to one class of men, 
it is a pillar of cloud, to another it is a pillar of fire. The 
symbols of the Apocalypse have, to a large extent, been de- 
ciphered ; but the symbols of this Song “still enclose and con- 
ceal their deep verities, or at most, they but sparingly and 
dimly reveal them. ‘To men untaught by the Spirit which 
dictated the Bible, this book is a pillar of darkness. Its deep 
longings, its bursts of rapture, its sudden alternations of ec- 
static joy and profound grief, seem immoderate, and even ex- 
travagant, to the heart in which the celestial fire never glow- 
ed ; and its metaphors and allegories seem wholly meaning- 
less to the eye that never was purged with the divine eu- 
phrasy ; but to the spiritually taught it is a pillar of light, 
in which, though they may not see all thatit contains, they be- 
hold, nevertheless, higher verities than earth can show. In 
fact, this book is to be interpreted rather by the heart than 
by the intellect. The heaven-born and heaven-tending in- 
stincts of the Christian will be a surer guide to its true 
meaning, a better plummet to fathom its depths, than the 
skill of the mere theologian, or the learning of the mere 
scholar, 

The expositors of this Song divide themselves into two 
great classes, the literalists and the allegorical. The literal- 
ists see in this composition a mere love song. Some of them 
have held it to be an epithalamium or nuptial hymn, com- 
posed by Solomon on occasion of his marriage with the 
daughter of Pharaoh ; while others have viewed it as a com- 
position written in praise of chaste conjugal love, or the pas- 
sionate outpourings of some amatory poet who sought thus 
to win the object of his attachment. An allegory must be 
dark, but not so a love song ; it ought to be clear, and should 
tell its story at the first reauing. Thus does not this song; 
and if it be a mere love song, it is perhaps the most remark- 
able failure of the sort on record. But we are not to discuss 
opinions, but only state them. 

The great majority of expositors incline to the view that 
this song is anallegory. The most eminent and the most 
spiritual students of the Bible, both in ancient and modern 
times, Jewish and Christian, have viewed it as being 
such. Their readings of this allegory have, of course, been va- 
rious. There has been, we dare say, a substratum of truth 
in them all: but in some of them a nearer approximation to 
the whole truth, to the complete subject or drama of this 
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song, has been made, than in others. Some expositors have 
viewed it asa record or sample of the intercourse which pass- 
es between the believing soul and the Saviour. And so far, 
doubtless, they rightly interpret it. In this character it has 
afforded sweetest solace to many a Christian pilgrim. It has 
been a well by his path whereat he has drank and passed on. 
Others, again, have seen in it an allegorical foreshadowing 
of our Lord’s intercourse with his disciples during the days 
of his earthly sojourn ; and, in especial, of the events of the 
three memorable days of his passion. And, doubtless, those 
who hold this view may be able to adduce some grounds for 
it in the Song itself. But these interpretations we do not 
intend to discuss. What we wish, is to put before our read- 
ers the opinion to which we ourselves have been led as to the 
scope of this part of the word of God. There are certain 
leading ideas in which we agree with the expositors of whom 
we have spoken, and in which indeed all expositors, who 
view this Song as an allegory, will be found to agree, even 
that it celebrates a marriage—an eternal one; and that its 
great subject is the incarnate Deity on the one hand, and, on 
the other, his ransomed bride on earth, with the deep mys- 
tery of their eternal and indissoluble union, and the inter- 
change of a more than mortal love, which as a consequence 
goes on between them. So far the meaning of this divine 
Song has been made out, and so far the expositor is on sure 
and certain ground. But when from the great theme he de- 
scends to the particular parts ; when he comes to determine 
the precise event shadgwed forth under each individual sym- 
bol, and especially when he comes to unravel the plot, and 
trace the order and progression of the action, he finds that 
he is grappling with the difficulties of the subject, and that 
he specially needs the illumining power of the Holy Spirit. 
We come now to what we take to be the subject of this al- 
legory. It is a song touching the Bridegroom and the Bride, 
in other words, Christ and the Church. The transactions 
which pass between these two—from beginning to end the 
rincipal personages in the allegory—-make up the piece. 
Nhat are those transactions ? The answer we return to this 
question must determine the real character and main object 
of this composition. Does the allegory concentrate itself up- 
on one event, or does it open out and run on in a series of 
events? Is the Song of Solomon an idy/ strictly, or does it 
partake of the nature of the drama, leading us along a pro- 
gressive line of great epochs? We take the latter to be its 
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true character. It begins at the gates of Eden, and it runs 
on through the light and shade of the church’s history, till 
it meets and merges in the breaking dawn of the latter-day 
glory. The narration is not continuous, for it is not a his- 
tory. Nor does it advance in stages measured and well-de- 
fined, for it is not formallyadrama. It is a lyric; and there- 
fore it eschews the continuity and formality of history on the 
one hand, and the majesty of the epic on the other; it is 
light, graceful and simple, as befits its character as a lyrical 
composition. It is rather feelings than events which it de- 
picts; and it is this which makes the task of deciphering it 
so difficult. It is from the expressions of the church herself 
that we must gather how it fares with her at any particular 
period. When we hear the notes of sadness, we know that 
her Lord is absent, and that the right hand of her adversary 
has been exalted. When, again, the voice of triumph falls 
upon our ear, we know that her piety has revived, and that 
her ‘‘mourning” has been ‘turned into dancing.” But 
whatever difficulty there may be in reading it, the story seems 
tous noways doubtful. It is the same story of which the whole 
Bible is full; the same story of which Providence is full; the 
gradual development in time of God’s eternal purpose of 
grace. It is, in short, a history of the church. 

Farther, it is to be specially noted, that the story or action 
represented in this allegory does not proceed consecutively, 
There are numerous breaks and retrogressions init. The his- 
tory of Christ and the church is carried forward so far under 
imagery of one kind; ard then it goes back and gives us the 
same scenes over again, under imagery of another kind. This 
is the plan of the Apocalypse, in which a twofold exhibition 
of the church proceeds simultaneously. So here. Christ and 
the church are many-sided, and they are here, accordingly, 
shown under many aspects. The error of expositors has been 
in taking this allegory to be consecutive; and so they have 
divided it into five consecutive parts, which represent five 
consecutive scenes or conditions of the church. We think the 
division erroneous. There are properly but two divisions in 
this allegory: the first representing the church before the ad- 
vent; the second, the church after the advent; with a supple- 
ment concerning the conversion of a “little sister” in the 
latter-day. But the several representations or pictures which 
make up this one allegorical history are brought on the stage, 
not in consecutive order, but in disarrangement; and before 
we can make one continuous reading of them, we must do 
19 
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precisely as we do in the Apocalypse, guiding ourselves by 
the marks of time and subject, we must put each in its 
proper place, and then, what a unity is seen to bind together 
the whole, what a light beams from every allegory, and what 
a new and wondrous manifestation of the love of Christ to 
the church! We cry with Paul, to “be able to comprehend 
with all saints what is the length and the breadth, the height 
and the depth of the love of Christ.” 

Before entering on a detailed exposition of the Song, it may 
be well to sketch, in a few words, an outline of its order and 
progression. We behold in it: Ist, The church before the 
advent; waiting and longing for the coming of Christ. 2d, 
The theocracy under Solomon, which, in the temple and its 
worship, afforded the fullest and clearest typical revelation 
of Christ which that dispensation admitted of. 3d, The 
gradual decadence that followed, in both type and prophecy, 
which went on till at last it deepened into the darkness of the 
vaptivity. 4th, The sudden opening of the gospel day in the 
advent of the Saviour, and the preaching of the apostles—the 
voice of the turtle, and the flowers that now begin to cover the 
earth. 5th, A second night, during which Christ is again 
absent; this lasts longer than the first, and during it a deeper 
sleep oppresses the church. On awake ning, she is seen seek- 
ing her beloved, wounded and bleeding, from the sword of 
persecution. 6th, The bursting out of the day of the Refor- 
mation—the morning of the millennium—and then the church 
is beheld “‘terrible.as an army with banners,” clothed with 
truth, and shining with a light which makes her the admira- 
tion of the nations, —“ fair as the moon, clear as the sun.” 
Such, we are satisfied, is the real subject of this book. It 
traces the church from her lowly nativity, “ black,” but wear- 
ing a comeliness not her own, reflected upon her from another, 
onward to the perfect stature, and the finished and fully un- 
folded beauty of her millennial condition,—a beauty which is 
no more her own than the ‘ comeliness” of her early days, 
but is a beam from the grace and majesty of her Lord. Not 
less does this Song trace the gradual revelation of Christ, 
first in the types, where he is seen “looking forth at the 
windows, showing himself at the lattice;” and next in his in- 
carnation, growing up as a “ tender plant,” despised by the 
world as a “root out of the dry ground,” but becoming the 

“plant of renown,” and at last he is beheld “with the crown 
wherewith his mother crowned him in the day of his espou- 
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sals,” and with the bride by his side, sitting and reigning over 
a regenerated world. This, which we take to be the real theme 
of the Song, is a theme truly august, and one that is worthy 
of that book which is the heart of the Bible. It may not 
possess the chronological precision which belongs to the pro- 
phecies of Daniel and John, nor are its events so sharply de- 
fined as those of their writings. It is a lyric, not a drama. It 
is more inward and spiritual. It allows us to look more into 
the heart of both the Bridegroom and the Bride. It solicits 
our attention less to what is passing without in the world, 
than to what is going on within in the church. It is less a 
history than a life—a life divine and ecstatic. Above all, it 
shows us something fixed and unchangeable, beneath the alter- 
nations of joy and sorrow, of light and shadow upon the sur- 
face, even that eternal love which exists between Christ and 
his church, which renders it impossible that he can ever for- 
sake her, or that she should ever cease from following him. 
We come now to such brief exposition as the limits we have 
set ourselves allow. We regret that these limits are con- 
tracted, for the more the structure of the Song is studied, and 
the more the import of its individual metaphors and figures is 
searched out, the clearer will it be seen that the Song is what we 
have stated it to be. Well, then, let us begin. It opens with 
the abruptness of impassioned love: ‘Let him kiss me with 
the kisses of his mouth.” We hear the bride before being shown 
her. She can not restrain herself, but gives vent to her pure 
and holy longings for the Bridegroom in the words we have 
quoted. This, too, is the first intimation we have of the 
Bridegroom. We hear of him first from the bride. What 
are we to understand by the “ kisses of his mouth ?” Un- 
doubtedly, the promises given of the coming of Christ,— 
the words ‘‘spoken by the mouth of his holy prophets, 
which have been since the world began.” These promises, ‘ or 
kisses of his mouth,” sustained the faith and nourished the 
hopes of the Old Testament church. What a solace was the 
first promise ! ‘‘ The seed of the woman shall bruise the head 
of the serpent.” What a sweet token of love! It raised her 
up under the apple tree ; and, remembering this ‘ love of her 
espousals” ‘‘ more than wine,” she prays that these pledges of 
affection might be repeated ever so often,—multiplied without 
end. Thus, when the curtain rises at the opening of the Song, 
the church is seen in the attitude of waiting. She is expect- 
ing the coming of her beloved. She is praying ardently, 
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passionately, for that coming, and till he come in person, that 
her love may be fed, and her hopes sustained, by the “ kisses 
of his mouth,’”—by promises fuller, clearer, sweeter, till at last 
Himself shall appear. In her eagerness she had not told us 
who her beloved was, but now she names him (chap. 1. ver. 3). 
“Thy name,—Ointment poured forth.” And did not the 
prophets foretell him under this very name, ‘‘ the Anointed,” 
the ‘* Messias ?” It had been sung of him in the Psalms (xlv.), 
** God, even thy God, hath anointed thee with the oil of glad- 
ness above thy fellows: all thy garments smell of myrrh and 
aloes and cassia.” Here, in the very opening of the Song, is 
the name of Christ,—the Anointed, the Messiah. Many have 
not been able to find that name in the Song, and why? be- 
cause they could not read the letters that compose it. 

The bride, having introduced herself by her discourse, next 
introduces, in a similar way, others ; her train, to wit, the 
“ Virgins,” who, the bride tells her spouse, also “ love him,” 
(chap. i. ver. 3). In the Apocalypse, the ‘‘ Virgins” are seen 
following the Lamb. There the symbol denotes those who 
had not been participators in papal idolatry. Doubtless the 
‘virgins ” who here appear in the Song have the same signifi- 
cation. They represent those who had not defiled themselves 
with the idolatrous rites of the pagan worship, and who, ac- 
cordingly, waited for the coming of the Messiah. ‘ Because 
of the savour of thy ointments, do the virgins love thee.” 
For him whose name was “ Ointment poured forth,” did all 
the believing and holy members of the Old Testament church 
wait and pray. 

He comes apace, and we can trace his coming in the Song. 
We find the church at first living by promises—by, especially, 
the first promise, which is handed down, a divine and glorious 
tradition, around which the faithful group themselves. As 
yet there is no organised system of public worship. But now 
the church begins to live by ordinances. He who had stood 
“behind the wall,” where his person was wholly invisible, 
next began to look forth at the “‘ windows,” and show him- 
self through the “lattice” of the types. There is manifest 
progression here. At last a house,—the beams of cedar, and 
the rafters of fir.—where Christ and the bride may meet, is 
seen to arise. The table is spread with a banquet of wine 
for the bride. This is nearer communion than aforetime. 
The tabernacle rises, ‘The King,” says the bride, “has 
brought me into his chambers.” The church sees Christ’s 
glory in the sacrifices, and the whole ceremony of the Mosaic 
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worship. At length the temple is built and dedecated. Christ 
comes nearer now than ever. ‘His glory,” as we read, 
*“filled the house.” The church is now as one who sits with 
the King at his table ; she is ravished with his beauty; and 
her own graces are drawn forth in degree corresponding. 
“While the King sitteth at his table, my spikenard sendeth 
forth the smell thereof” (i. 12). Now it was that the reve- 
lation of Christ, on the one hand, and the church’s enjoyment 
of him on the other, under the old economy, culminated. This 
was the noon of the Old Testament dispensation. The piety 
and holiness of the Old Testament church were now in fullest 
blossom, and the odour which her spikenard then sent forth 
still enriches history and the world with its perfume. The 
culminating point being reached, there now comes decline. 

But, first, we must retrace our steps, and go back to the 
5th verse of chapter i. The bride (church) had been intro- 
duced before being described, but now we have a description 
of her person. Addressing the daughters of Jerusalem, she 
says (v. 5), “I am black, but comely.” Though espoused to 
the King, she recalls her lowly birth. She looks back to the 
‘rock whence she was hewn, and the hole of the pit whence 
she was dug.” “ Thy birth and thy nativity is of the land of 
Canaan ; thy father was an Amorite, and thy mother a Hit- 
tite.” Thus, as regards her parentage, she was ‘ black as 
the tents of Kedar,” from which she was taken, and amid 
which she had spent her earliest years, but she was ‘ comely 
as the curtains of Solomon,” when she reached her palmy 
estate in the days of that monarch. The church was in the 
loins of Abraham when God called him from the eastern 
plains, just as he was about to lapse into the idolatry of 
Chaldea,—‘‘ an Assyrian ready to perish ;” and, moreover, 
she inherited the ‘ blackness” imparted to the race by the 
first transgression of Adam. 

** They made me,” the bride (church) continues, ‘‘the keeper 
of the vineyards” (ver. 6). The “‘ vine” is the recognized sym- 
bol, in prophetical and allegorical language, for the church 
catholic. We may instance, amongst other passages, the well 
known one in Psalm Ixxx, 8, ‘‘ Thou hast brought a vine out 
of Egypt.” <A ‘ vineyard” is then the symbol of a branch of 
the church catholic, or of a particularchurch. The Old Tes- 
tament church, planted in Palestine, was made ‘the keeper 
of the vineyards.” She was made the head and guardian of 
the churches that were to cover the earth. To her was com- 
mitted the law and the promises. She was the nursery from 
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which other churches were to be planted,—the depository of 
the truth on which they were to be founded. But she con- 
fesses with deep contrition how unfaithfully she had acted in 
her high trust: ‘‘ Mine own vineyard have I not kept.” There 
was, alas! but too good ground for this confession. Put in 
trust for the world, she had betrayed that trust, and had failed 
to keep the vineyards of others, by neglecting her own. The 
“lamp” she had been solemnly charged to feed and keep burn- 
ing till the Sun of righteousness should arise, she had suffered 
to go out, and the consequence was that, instead of dispelling 
the darkness that brooded over other lands, and cleansing them 
from the idolatries with which they were polluted, she had 
permitted her own Palestine—the vineyard specially given her 
to cultivate—to be overrun with pagan rites, and defiled with 
the altars of the heathen gods. Christianity overtook her 
for this henious sin. At last her vineyard was taken from 
her and given to others. But of this anon. 

The confession of her ‘blackness ” and short comings pro- 
ceeds from the bride, that is, the church herself, but the praise 
of her beauty comes from the Bridegroom. They are among 
the first words we hear him utter. “I have compared thee 
(vers. 9-11), O my love, to a company of horses in Pharaoh’s 
chariots. Thy cheeks are comely with rows of jewels, thy 
neck with chains of gold. We will make thee borders of gold 
with studs of silver.” Our object is not to explain each par- 
ticular figure or symbol, but to trace the scope and bearing of 
the whole, with the view of ascertaining whether they coun- 
tenance our interpretation of the Song as a Lyrico-dramatic 
representation of thé church. With regard, then, to the verses 
just quoted, we view them as a description of the beauty of 
the church in the first days of the temple, when the Theoc- 
racy was in its prime. In proof, we might cite the sixteenth 
chapter of Ezekiel, and more especially that part of it in which 
the prophet draws a picture of what the church was in her 
best estate, then, alas! gone by. The figures in which Ezekiel 
describes her departed beauty and glory, are precisely those 
of the Song. ‘‘I decked thee also with ornaments (Ezek. 
xvi. 11-14), and I put bracelets upon thy hands, and a chain 
on thy neck. And I puta jewel on thy forehead, and earrings in 
thine ears, and a beautiful crown upon thy head. Thus wast 
thou decked with gold and silver, . . . and thou didst prosper 
into a kingdom; and thy reonwn went forth among the heathen 
for thy beauty; for it was perfect through my“ comeliness 
which I had put upon thee, saith the Lord God.” 
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Chastisement, we have said, followed apostacy, and as usual 
those against whom the offence had been committed were 
made the instruments of afflicting her. ‘‘ My mother’s child- 
ren were angry with me” (the heathen, to wit). She is de- 
scribed in the Song as springing from a heathen stock: ‘“ Her 
mother was a Hittite;” and when she became unfaithful, God 
stirred up her mother’s children,—the very tribes from the 
midst of whom, and of whose idolatries, Abraham, in divine 
sovereignty, was called,—to avenge upon her his and their 
quarrel, ‘The temple worship was suppressed, and the church 
went into captivity in Babylon. How changed for the worse 
was now the position of the bride! She sits no longer at the 
“table” of the King; nay, she must quit the chambers into 
which he had brought her, for the temple is in ashes; and now 
she begins to mourn an absent Lord, and we hear her inquir- 
ing, ‘Tell me, O thou whom my soul loveth, where thou 
feedest, where thou makest thy flock to rest at noon” (ver. 7). 
The answer returned is to the effect, that in the absence of 
the ordinances of public worship she must prosecute her search 
for Christ, by following the path trodden by the church, when 
the temple stood, and the theocracy flourished. Altar and 
sacrifice were for the time at an end, but she had still left her 
the footprints of the church in former times. ‘If thou know 
not, O thou fairest among women, go thy way forth by the 
footsteps of the flock,” ver. 8. Into the King’s “ chambers ” 
she could not now come, but she could “ feed her kids beside 
the shepherd’s tents,” whom God was from time to time 
raising up to instruct her. This counsel, in almost the iden- 
tical words, we find the prophet Jeremiah giving the exiles: 
“Set thee up waymarks, make thee high heaps: set thine 
heart toward the highway, even the way which thou wentest; 
turn again, O virgin of Israel, turn again to these thy cities ” 
(Jer. xxxi. 21). In short, the imagery in this part of the 
Song is precisely that by which Jeremiah and Ezekiel describe 
the declension of Israel and Judah, and their subsequent des- 
olation during the night of the captivity. 

The bride, now a captive church, bethinks her in the lands 
of the heathen, but languid indeed, and like one who strives 
in her sleep, are as yet the efforts she makes to find her Lord. 
“ By night on my bed, I sought him whom my soul loveth ” 
(chap. ii. 1). It does not surprise us to find that these efforts 
were not successful. ‘I sought him, but I found him not.” 
“T will rise now,” we hear her say. Whenshe began to pray, 
God loosed her chain, and restored her to her own land; and 
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then she set about more earnest efforts for finding Christ. 
The temple is rebuilt, the public worship is restored, and the 

bride roams through the streets of the city, and makes eager in- 

quiries after him whom her soul loveth, and who, she had been 

told, would come and fill this second house with his glory. 

She specially interrogates the watchman, the prophets, priests, 

and ministers of religion, but we read of no answer which they 

gave her. Soon after the return from captivity the voice of 
prophecy became silent; and the Old Testament church could 
learn nothing as to the time or manner of the Messiah’s advent 
from living prophets. She must walk by the lights which had 
shone of old; more than ever before she must live by faith. 

She must believe and wait. Not long, however, did she wait; 

but a little while was prophecy sile nt, and then the silence 
was broken by the voice of Christ himself. She had gone but 
a little way from the “‘watchmen,” whom she had interrogated 
in vain, when the glad surprise was hers to meet a greater 
than they. “It was but a little that I passed from them, 
but I found him whom my soul loveth” (chap. ili. 4). And 
so were signally verified the words of the last of the prophets, 
“The Lord, whom ye seek, shall suddenly come to his tem- 
ple, even the messenger of the covenant, whom ye de ry in; 

behold, he shall come, saith the Lord of hosts” (Mal. 1). 

Up till this time we do not, in the drama, see the bride'end the 
bridegroom meeting. Much communion goes on between 
them, but they do not appear personally to meet. The bride 
had sat at the table of the king, she had been in his chambers, 

she had heard his voice, but his person she had not seen; but 
now she meets himstlf. Thekingis before her. The prayers 
of many generations have been answered. The advent has 
taken place. She holds the king in her embrace, and will not 
let him go, till he has been preached to the Gentiles. ‘I held 
him, and would not let him go, till I had brought him into 
my mother’s house” (the idea of her heathen nativity is main- 
tained throughout), ‘and into the chamber of her that con- 
ceived me” (chap. iii. 4), But, in the immediately succeed- 
ing verse, a caution is thrown in, that the time of the ‘‘daugh- 
ters of Jerusalem,” i.e., the epoch of the planting of the church 
in all Gentile lands, was not yet fully come. ‘‘I charge ye, 
O ye daughters of Jerusalem, by the roes, and by the hinds 
of the field, that ye stir not up nor awake my love till he 
please” (ver. 5). There follows to the end of the chapter, a 
magnificent, but highly figurative description of the advent, 
which we now proceed to consider. 
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We must here make another short retrogression. We go 
back to the beginning of the second chapter. The subject of 
that chapter is our Lord’s presence and ministry on earth. 
The church descries his approach, and hails it with rapture. 
“The voice of my beloved ; behold he cometh leaping upon 
the mountains, skipping upon the hills.” Many and mighty 
obstacles stood in the way of the advent ; there were Jewish 
self-righteonsness and carnality, there were Gentile idolatry 
and political power. These rose like the everlasting hills; but 
over them all Christ came with infinite ease; nay, he convert- 
ed them into helps. “I will overturn, overturn,” was it said 
of thrones and empires that stood in his way. What a fine 
picture is given of his lowly condition as man. ‘I am the 
rose of Sharon, and the lilly of the valleys” (chap. ii, 1). We 
have here no difficulty in recognizing the “ tender plant” of 
Isaiah; yet, though appearing in the vale of humble life, and 
as one of the lowliest of its products, what a grace and beauty 
was his! Jesus increased in wisdom, and stature, and in favour 
with God and man. He was undefiled as the lily, and fragrant 
as the rose. “Holy, harmless.” But while of small account 
in the world’s judgment, he was, in the church’s account, ‘‘as 
the apple tree among the trees of the wood” (ii, 3). Of all 
fruits the apple is best adapted for food; Christ was the “ bread 
of life;” the disciples ‘‘sat down under his shadow” in his 
personal ministry, and in the wisdom and beauty of his teach- 
ing they found that he was sweet unto their taste;” and un- 
der his shadow “ as the great teacher” does the church still 
sit, gathering the fruits that drop from this tree of life. And 
now we begin, in the Allegory, to descry the dawn of a new 
era. It comes majestically, and tarries not, now that the full- 
ness of the time is come. Swiftly does it open, like the day 
breaking in sudden glory over the eastern hills, or like the 
spring which, with irresistible burst, drives far away the 
darkness and tempests of winter, while it strews the earth 
with verdure and fills the skies with light. So comes the “‘Be- 
loved ” of the church, the Sun of righteousness. ‘I'ype, sym- 
bol, altar, sacrifice—in short, all the stars which had illumined 
the skies of the Old Testament church go down when He rises. 
The night flees away—the night of the Old Testament dispen- 
sation and of Christ’s absence. The winter of the law is over 
and gone, and the spring-timeof that “‘ acceptable year of the 
Lord,” so long foretold, begins to gladden the earth. In a pas- 
sage of exquisite beauty, in images of unsurpassed tenderness 
and sweetness, is that spring-time described. ‘‘ My beloved 
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spake and said unto me, Rise up, my love, my fair one, and 
come away. For, lo, the winter is past, the rain is over and 
gone, the flowers appear on the earth, the time of the sing- 
ing of birds is come, and the voice of the turtle is heard in 
our land. The fig-tree putteth forth her green figs, and the 
vines with tender grapes give a good smell. Arise, my love, 
my fair one, and come away” (chap. ii, 1fi-13). Where in 
the whole range of poetry is there a passage like this, so 
simple, yet so touchingly true, and so exquisitely beautiful? 
We see nature coming out of the tomb of winter, and feel 
her fresh breath fanning our cheek, and we exult in the ex- 
uberance of light and joy that now surrounds us. But let 
us turn to the substance. What spring ever passed over the 
earth strewing it with flowers, and awakening the voice of 
birds, so grateful, as that which opened on the moral world 
when our Lord appeared; and when the mists of tradition, 
philosophy, and Jewish ceremonialism, all broke up, like 
clouds dissolving in the powerful beams of a tropical sun, 
and revealed to the eyes of men a new earth, in which right- 
eousness was to dwell? That blessed spring-time we shall 
permit an inspired pen to describe. The words of Isaiah 
are an echo of those of the Song, *‘ The Lord hath anointed 
me” (Isa. lxi, 1) ‘‘ to preach good tidings unto the meek: he 
hath sent me to bind up the broken-hearted, to proclaim lib- 
erty to the captives, and the opening of the prison to them 
that are bound; to proclaim the acceptable year of the Lord; 
. .. to appoint unto them that mourn in Zion, to give unto 
them beauty for ashes, the oil of joy for mourning, the gar- 
ments of praise for the spirit of heaviness; that they might 
be called trees of righteousness, the planting of the Lord, that 
he might be glorified.” On one occasion, entering the syna- 
gogue of Nazareth, our Lord read out this prophecy, and, clos- 
ing the book, said, ‘‘ This day is this scripture fulfilled in your 
hearing.” 

The second part of this allegory commences at the sixth 
verse of chap. ili. This second part opens with a fine alle- 
gorical representation of the first triumphs of the gospel. 
Christ is seen approaching in his chariot, with his bride seated 
by his side, for it is the day of his espousals, the day when 
that eternal marriage, to which we referred before, is cele- 
brated. He comes from the ‘‘wilderness’”—the wilderness, to 
wit, of Jewish formalism, of Gentile scepticism, and pagan 
idolatry. The description given of his palanquin or chariot 
shows it to have been fashioned precisely as was the taberna- 
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cle. The tabernacle was a type, first, of Christ’s body, and 
second, of his church. ‘The pillars thereof of silver” —justice 
and holiness. ‘‘ The bottom thereof of gold”—truth. ‘ The 
covering of it of purple””—the atonement. “The midst there 
of being paved with love ”—in which the whole scheme of re- 
demption had its origin. The gospel was the tabernacle and 
temple revived, raised again, the material and typical fabric 
being replaced by a spiritual edifice. Clouds of smoke at- 
tended the royal progress (ver. 6), the symbols of mysterious 
providences. Such is the recognised meaning of this symbol 
in prophecy ; and the clouds which are seen encompassing 
the royal chariot, and hanging on the line of its march, are 
the wars and revolutions which shook the world after the 
apostles had gone forth to preach, and which opened a path 
among the nations of the Gentile world for the gospel. “I 
come not,” said Christ, ‘‘ to send peace on earth, but a 
sword.” ‘ Perfumed,” it is said of him who comes, “ with 
myrrh and frankincense, with all powders of the merchant,” 
an allusion, evidently, to the divine fragrance with which the 
gospel filled the earth, and the heavenly fruits with which it 
enriched even Gentile lands, changing, in fulfillment of an- 
cient prophecy, the wilderness into the garden of the Lord. 
The symbol also represents, doubtless, the graces of his me- 
diatorial person, and the fragrance these diffused. Even be- 
fore he came, his name, to the church, was ‘‘ ointment poured 
forth.” It preceded him, refreshing the church, and intensi- 
fying her longings for his coming. But when he came, what 
a divine fragrance breathed around the incarnate God ? 
What a rich anointing was that of his holy humanity; what 
an efficacy attended his priestly actings, his blended meekness 
and majesty, his wisdom and loving-kindness, the miracles 
and doctrines of his ministry: these filled, first of all, the 
land of Judea with their fame, and next the regions of the 
Gentile world. Doubt there could not be, that he was the 
‘“‘anointed one,” whose coming had been foretold, for if di- 
visions and conflicts, like ‘‘ pillars of smoke,” followed in the 
rear of the gospel, what a rich perfume did it diffuse alk 
around. ‘‘ God, thy God, hath anointed thee with the oil of 
gladness above thy fellows. All thy garments smell of myrrh, 
aloes, and cassia (the powders or spices.of the merchant), 
out of the ivory palaces, whereby they have made thee 
glad.” 

This march from the wilderness,—this going forth in the 
morning of the gospel,—is manifestly the same with that which 
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is described in other triumphal odes of the Word of God. We 
specially instance two, in which we find pictured in almost the 

same imagery the same glorious procession. We turn first to 

Psalm xlv. The subject of that Psalm is the veritable drama 

of the Song; only in the Song the story is exhibited under a 

greater profusion of allegorical imagery, and with the sudden 

pauses, breaks, and retrogressions which befit a composition 

which partakes more of the structure of the lyric than of the 

drama. In this Psalm we see a great king going forth. In 

his majesty he ‘‘ rides prosperously because of truth,” that is, 

in behalf of the gospel. He is “fairer than the children of 
men,’—reminding us of the comparison of the spouse ; “as 

the apple tree among the trees of the wood, so is my beloved 

among the sons.” ~“‘ Grace,” says the psalmist, is poured into 

his lips: thy name, says the spouse, is ‘‘ ointment poured 

forth.” ‘* His sword is girded on his thigh,” and “ his right 

hand teaches him terrible things,”—the ‘ pillars of smoke ” 

which, in the Song, are seen attending his march. ‘* All thy 
garments smell of myrrh and aloes,” continues the psalmist— 
unquestionably the “‘ myrrh and frankincense” of the Song. 

In the Psalm, too, as in the Song, his bride is beside him: 

‘‘upon thy right hand did stand the queen in gold of Ophir;” 
all who waited for the consolation of Israel in Judea gathered 

round Jesus; but not they, only, disciples from afar, strangers 
hitherto to the commonwealth of Israel, are seen flocking to 
him. It is most unmistakably notified, that at that stage of 
the Psalm we touch a new era; for, on the one hand, the 
church is bidden forget her own people, and her father’s house, 
and go forth into @entile lands, and on the other hand, the 
representative of thy heathen world, “‘ the daughter of Tyre,” 
is here, to welcome and offer gifts to the king. And the Psalm 
concludes with an assurance, that his name would go down 
the ages, and be everlastingly remembered. 

We turn to the second ode in which the same “ going forth” 
is depicted. ‘‘ And I saw, and beheld a white horse: and he 
that sat on him had a bow; and a crown was given unto him: 
and he went forth conquering and to conquer” (Rev. vi. 2). It 
is the same glorious progress as that seen in the Song, and in 
the forty-fifth Psalm, of which we are here, on the opening of 
the first seal, the witnesses—Christ’s going forth, to wit, to 
subjugate the world by his gospel, and rule it by his spirit. 
All three processions are identical. The essentials of all three 
are the same, and the accompaniments of all the three are the 
same. In all three the glorious person who goes forth has a 
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sword and a crown; the first the symbol of that war which he 
went forth to wage, and the second the symbol of that victory 
in which the conflict was sure to issue, and of that triumphant 
reign which was to follow. And thus was fulfilled the pro- 
phecy in the sixty-eighth Psalm, where, as so oft in the Psalms, 
—for the Psalms overflow with the gospel,—gospel events are 
foretold under Old Testament imagery. ‘‘O God, when thou 
wentest forth before thy people,when thou didst march through 
the wilderness, the earth [old paganism] shook, the heavens 
also dropped [the shower of Pentocost] at the presence of God; 
even Sinai [the Mosaic institute] itself was moved at the pre- 
sence of God, the God of Israel” (Psalm lxviii. 7, 7). And 
in the verse which closes the description of this glorious march 
from the wilderness, we have another proof that the event 
presented under this imagery is the opening of the gospel’s 
career. The prophet Zechariah, addressing the ‘“‘daughter of 
Zion,” bids her rejoice, for ‘‘ behold, thy king cometh unto 
thee” (Zech. ix. 9). And in the Song (iii, 11), the same per- 
sons, the daughters of Zion” are bidden go forth and ‘‘behold 
King Solomon,” now approaching, ‘‘with the crown wherewith 
his mother crowned him in the day of his espousals.” And 
another proof that we here behold the incarnation and conse- 
quent promulgation of the gospel, is, that after this, but not 
before in the Song, the King terms the bride his “sister.” He 
had previously addressed her as his ‘‘ love,” his “‘ fair one,” his 
*“dove;” but now, having taken flesh and blood he calls her 
“sister.” “Thou hast ravished my heart, my sister, my 
spouse” (chap. iv. 9). And so henceforward to the end of the 
Song, it is ever as his sister that he addresses her. The phrase 
conclusively marks the time as subsequent to the incarnation. 

In the chapter that follows (chap. iv.) we have two allegor- 
ical pictures. Both are representations of the church, and 
of the church as seen in the morning of the gospel. In the 
first, the qualities brought into view are mainly her purity, 
her fruitfulness, and her freedom, and these are the qualities 
that specially distinguish the early church. The bridegroom 
(the incarnate Saviour) praises his ‘sister, his spouse” thus, 
** Thou are fair, my love; behold thou art fair. Thou art all 
fair, my love; there is no spot in thee” (chap.iv. 1,7). Not 
yet had the errors of later times contaminated the creed of 
the primitive church, or corrupted her practice. ‘ She was all 
fair; there was no spot in her.” She is likened to “a flock,” to 
the flocks of the fertile Gilead, ‘‘ whereof every one bear twins, 
and none is barren among them.” No preacher of the gospel 
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then was without his converts, and these he numbered, not in 
tens or hundreds, but in thousands; nay, sometimes whole 
tribes and nations become obedient to the faith. There may be 
a reference to the rite by which their admission into the church 
was declared in their being said to have ‘‘ come up from the 
washing.” Next, the church begins to proclaim the ‘“ glad 
tidings;” and how welcome the sound of her voice to a perish- 
ing world! ‘‘Thy lips ere like a thread of scarlet, and thy speech 
is comely” (chap. iv. 3). And then, by a bold figure, is sketched 
her liberty. ‘‘ Thy neck is like the tower of David, builded for 
au armoury, whereon there hang a thousand bucklers, all 
shields of mighty men.” Not the most graceful ornaments, 
one should think, for a bride; but when we take into account 
who the bride is, and what these adornments really mean, 
nothing, we will grant, could be more suitable or becoming. 
These were the symbols of the church’s liberty ; they pro- 
claimed the bride of the Lamb a “free woman.” It is the 
neck which bears the yoke of slavery. That yoke no longer 
pressed upon the church’s neck. She had arisen, as invited 
by Christ, from the dust of cardinal ordinances and political 
subjection ; and instead of the yoke of bondage, she now wore 
the ornaments of liberty, and stood erect, strong, majestic, 
and free, reminding one of “ the tower of David, builded for 
an armoury.” And to protect the liberty which had been 
won for her, ample provision was made, for it is added, 
““whereon there hang a thousand bucklers, all shields of 
mighty men.” Hgr work was to win a world, now lying un- 
der the dominion of the wicked one, to the sceptre of Christ. 
Hence is she compared to an armoury. But how richly 
stored ! Here are hung all sorts of weapons, but they are 
celestial ones. In this armoury are weapons both of attack 
and of defence. There hang two-edged swords, wherewith 
he, who has strength to wield them, and skill to guide the 
blow, will cut through, as John Bunyan has it, “flesh and 
bones, soul and spirit, and all.” There hang breastplates of 
righteousness, and helmets of salvation, which will enable 
him who wears them to defy the arrows which opposing foe, 
may hurl at him, nay, which will quench the fiery darts of 
the wicked one. And what are those ‘‘ bucklers and shields ” 
which garnish the walls of this divine armoury ? They are 
the doctrines of the gospel, the proofs and arguments of 
Christianity, which, wielded by the hands of mighty men, are 
meant for the defence of the church’s liberty, and the exten- 
sion of her sway. And we may be sure these weapons are 
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not here to rust ; they are not here for idle show like weapons 
in a museum of antiquities and curiosities. They are here for 
use. And they are here in great store. Every one who is 
willing to fight will here find a weapon to suit him; and be 
the armies of the Lamb ever so numerous, from this armoury 
all their hosts can be harnessed and equipped for their great 
campaign. How surely does this figure import that a great 
battle was yet before the church. She is not yet exhibited 
as a city, betokening order and peace ; she is symbolized as 
au armory, betokening a state of war, a great fight of afflic- 
tions, a war against the powers and principalities of dark- 
ness, which held the world in bondage, and which, by the 
keen edge and celestial might of her weapons, she was to van- 
quish and place the world under the sceptre of Christ. And 
so indeed it was, for the church’s greatest conflict was yet to 
come. We find that intimation repeated in the eighth verse, 
‘*Come with me from Lebanon, my spouse, . . . from the 
lion’s dens, from the mountains of the leopards.” This is 
the first appearance in prophecy of what was afterwards given 
more distinctly and fully to Daniel in the vision of the four 
beasts, under which the kingdom of the idolatrous world- 
power was symbolized. Here the church is represented, even 
after the advent, as dwelling amid the lions’ dens and the 
mountains of the leopards; which are the same animals with 
the addition of the bear, seen by Daniel (Dan. vii.), when he 
was shown the rise of that long line of political and hierarch- 
ical power which was to fight against God. Most surely does 
the passage suggest the near proximity of foes, and a long 
and arduous campaign to be fought by the church. 

And now again the figure changes. The bridegroom, in the 
verses that follow (chap. iv, 8-16), after expressing his delight 
in the bride, and saying how sweet and nourishing was her 
{the church’s) doctrine, and how exhilerating the savour of 
her graces,—her lips dropping as the honey-comb, and the 
smell of her garments being like the smell of Lebanon,—goes 
on to intimate, that not yet had the time arrived when she 
should become universal and fill the earth. ‘“‘A garden en- 
closed is my sister, my spouse; a spring shut oD) a fountain 
sealed” (ver. 12). She was as yet only a “ garden’—a gar- 


den enriched with all manner of flowers and trees, planted by 
a divine hand, and exhaling all manner of celestial odours, 
“pomegranates with pleasant fruits; camphire with spike- 
nard; spikenard with saffron; calamus and cinnamon, with all 
trees of frankincense; myrrh and aloes, with all the chief 
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spices” (ver. 14); a rich and fragrant picture, symbolic of 
the fruits of the Spirit which lent so rich a perfume to the 
primitive church—but as yet only a “garden,” limited, 
fenced round, and separated from the outlying world, where 
still grew, and would for some time to- come, the thorn and 
brier in unpruned and unrestrained luxuriance. ‘‘A spring 
shut up, fountain sealed.” A fountain of the water of life, 
which, one day, would grow intoa river, and go forth to water 
all the earth, but meanwhile the church was ‘‘a fountain 
sealed.” And with this harmonises the exclamation in the 
passage, “‘ Until the day brake;” the day even of which all 
the prophets have spoken, but which even yet, in our times, 
is not fully come, when the gospel shall be universal—until 
that ‘‘ incense-breathing morn,” when the shadows of heath- 
enism shall flee way. “I will get me to the mountain of 
myrrh, and to the hill of frankincense.” That is, I will abide 
in the church—‘‘ Lo, I am with you alway.” 

In harmony with these intimations, that the night has not 
yet come to an end, we hear the church speaking (chap. v. 2) 
“TI sleep.” The first ages passed, piety decayed, superstition 
increased, and the church fell asleep. A long and deep sleep 
it was. It seemed as if the church would never awake. Cen- 
tury followed century,and found her locked in that death-like 
slumber. Many thought it was death: but no. ‘‘ My heart 
waketh.” Hands, feet, ears, all locked in sleep; but “‘my 
heart waketh.” There were still some who kept the faith: 
amid the Alpine hijls, and the Scottish Hebrides, there were 
found a handful of faithful followers of the Lamb; hidden 
from man, but known to Christ. The bridegroom makes efforts 
to awaken the bride. ‘It is the voice of my beloved that 
knocketh, saying, Open to me.” And to win her to this he 
addresses her in the most endearing terms, ‘‘My love, my dove, 
my undefiled;” unchanged is still his love: and farther to 
move her to arise from slumber, he describes his own condition 
in that long and dark night: “for my head is filled with dew, 
and my locks with the drops of the night.” We discover traces 
of a previous night in this drama, but no such night as this, 
so long, so terrible. It is strange that this night should occur 
after the bride and bridegroom had met. On our theory of 
interpretation, it is simply the prediction of what afterwards 
became a historic fact; on any other theory, it is inexplicable. 
It is, beyond doubt,the darkness which brooded over the church 
and the world during the night of the “‘great apostacy,” which 
we see reflected from this part of the Song. From time to 
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time, by events in providence, and by raising up faithful wit- 
nesses, God strove, during that night of error, to awaken 
 ecmgerysea In the preaching of i ster Waldo, and John 
Huss, of Savonarola, and Wicliffe Christ put in ‘his hand by 
the hole of the door, and” the wl s ‘bowels were moved 
for him” (chap. v. 4). Repeatedly the Reformation appeared 
on the point of breaking out ; there were great evangelical 
movements in the centuries preceding it; but anon the church’s 
sleep returned. At length she awoke, as in the sixteenth 
century. ‘‘I rose up to open to my beloved, and my hands 
dropped with myrrh, and my fingers with sweet-smelling 
myrrh, upon the handles of the lock” (chap. v. 5). As in the 
first ages, so again in the morning of the Reformation, her 
graces began to give forth their perfume, and fill the world 
with their odour. But to find the Lord and husband whom 
she had so provoked to withdraw, was not so easy as she had 
imagined, ‘‘I sought him but I could not findhim,.” In her 
perplexity she addreses herself to the watchmen of the city; 
the professed custodiers of the truth, and guides of the church. 
She had done so on the former occasion whan she sought her 
absent lord by night. But the watchmen she now encounters 
are more cruel than the others. The first had met her in- 
quiries simply with silence; but the second ill-treat her, 
** they smote me, they wounded me.” What cruel and bloody 
persecutions did the church endure, when in the sixteenth 
century she set herself in good earnest to recover the gospel; 
and these persecutions she endured at the instigation of the 
professed watchmen of the spiritual city. Wounded and 
bleeding she continues the search; and now she turns her to 
the daughters of Jerusalem, and charges them, if they should 
find her beloved, to tell him that she is sick of love. These 
daughters of Jerusalem suggest the idea of rival communities, 
professedly Christian, who are piqued at the preference s shown 
by the bride for her lord; for they ask her, ‘‘ What is thy 
beloved more than another beloved ?” Such was the ques- 
tion put to the true church at the perfod of the Reformation. 
Why not adopt the creeds and modes of worship around you? 
Why worship through the one Mediator only? Thus were 
the reformers challenged to show proof of the superior excel- 
lence of Christ. ‘‘ My beloved,” replies the spouse, ‘‘ is white 
and ruddy, the chiefest among ten thousand” (ver. 10). So 
does he appear in that part of the Apocalypse which symbol- 
ises his going forth at the Reformation, or after his conflict 
with thearmies of Antichrist “Behold a white horse, and 
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he that sat on him was clothed na vesture dipped in blood ” 
(Rev. xix. 11-13). The two things which the reformers 
brought most prominently into view, were the righteousness 
and sacrifice of Christ : blood to wash, righteousness to jus- 
tify; therefore was he better than another beloved, the chief- 
est among ten thousand. And now the spouse launches out 
in praise of her beloved, and the description which she gives, 
is substantially identical with that given of him in the Apo- 
calypse. It is the same prerogatives and functions which are 
ascribed to him in both, as might easily be shown did the 
limits we have set ourselves permit us to go into the meaning 
of the individual symbols. 

It is impossible not to be struck with the similarity between 
the description of Christ’s person given in the Song (chap. v. 
10-16), and that given in the Apocalypse (Rev. i. 13-16, x. 
1-3, xi. 11-16). His royalty, his almighty strength, the effi- 
cacy of his priestly and prophetical actings,and the stability and 
faithfulness of all his providential administrations, are the 
chief things set forth, under a slight variety of symbol, in the 
four appearances noted above. It is the same majestic figure 
which the spouse sees in the Song, which is seen by John in 
Patmos. This at once authenticates the canonicity of the 
Song, and the correctness of our interpretation of it. 

The effect of the description given by the spouse of the 
beauty and glory of Christ is, that “the daughters of Jeru- 
salem ” join her in her search for her beloved. And what was 
the effect of the defence of their doctrine by the reformers ? 
Why, a conviction that Christ was the one Saviour, and his 
death the one sacrifice, and so the Reformation found follow- 
ers in all the countries of Europe. And now we find the 
king describing the beauty of the bride, that is, of the church 
of the Reformation; for to the church awakened, re-edified, 
and enlarged, after the long decay of the middle ages only, 
can the description apply which extends from the fourth verse 
of the sixth chapter to the ninth verse of the seventh chapter. 
Let us run rapidly over it. ‘‘ Thou art beautiful, O my love, 
as Tirzah” (chap. vi. 4.) The church primitive, as we have 
seen, was compared to an “‘armoury.” But now she is a city, 
which implies order, security, peace. How far the Reforma- 
tion church excelled the church primitive in order and gov- 
ernment, we need not say. Like a city she was ‘‘ compactly 
built together.” But why compare her to Tirzah, a city lying 
beyond the boundaries of the ancient Palestine? There is 
in this too, a singular propriety, for now, limited no longer 
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to the old soil, she is established in the lands of the Gentiles; 
but the beauty she had in her early youth, when she dwelt 
apart in Judea, she has brought with her, for she is ‘‘comely 
as Jerusalem.” All the spiritual glories of the New Testa- 
ment church have their root in those of the Old. For the first 
time she is said to be “ terrible as an army with banners,” 
She now marches under the “‘ testimonies and confessions” of 
the reformed churches. “She is clear as the sun.” Truth is 
the light of the church. What an outburst of scriptural truth 
was the Reformation, Then was fulfilled the prophecy, “‘Thy 
light is come.” We still speak of the Reformation as the 
morning, the day, the rising of the sun; in other words, we 
have brought into common use the symbol of the Song, which, 
in picturing so long before that era of the church, described 
her as ‘‘she that looketh forth as the morning, fair as the 
moon, clear as the sun,” and in respect of her bannered aud 
embattled attitude and organization, “terrible as an army 
with banners.” 

Not for her own glory was the truth revived in her, but 
that therewith she might enlighten the world; and so the 
evangelistic and missionary efforts of the Reformation church 
are next depicted in the divine symbolization of the Song. 
“ How beautiful are thy feet with shoes, O prince’s daughter ” 
vii. 1), It is the image which the prophets afterwards em- 
ploy to describe the same event. Looking forward to the 
grand missionary efforts of a future age, we find Isaiah ex- 
claiming, ‘“‘ How beautiful upon the mountains are the feet of 
him that bringeth good tidings, that publisheth peace, that 
bringeth good tidings of good, that publisheth salvation” 
(Isa. lii. 7). In fine, and to group all in a few words, her 
purity is restored (vi. 9; vii. 6); her fruitfulness returns, as 
in the morning of the gospel (vi. 6; vii. 13); her evangelizing 
efforts are wider, ‘‘ Come my beloved,” we hear her saying, 
‘‘let us go forth into the field: let us lodge in the villages.” 
She is the admiration of the nations. ‘‘ The daughters saw 
her and blessed her; yea, the queens and the concubines, and 
they praised her” (vi. 9). 

What greatly corroborates the view we have taken of the 
import of the “Song,” is the manifest progression which we 
are able to trace in it. That progression exactly corresponds 
with the development of divine revelation and the growth of 
the church. We begin amid the night shadows; at length 
comes the daybreak; and, last of all, the sun reaches his mid- 
day splendour. By a second and similar train of imagery is 
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the progressive development of divine truth put before us: 
there is the passing away of winter; the opening of spring, 
when the vine flowers, the pomegranate buds, and the fig-tree 
putteth forth her green fig. Then comes summer, and at last 
autumn when the fruits are ripened. By a third train of 
imagery is the same thing brought before us. First, the 
bride hears only the bridegroom’s voice: she rests upon the 
promise of the advent. Second, she comes into his house, 
and sits at his table: there is now a typical worship which 
foreshadows Christ’s coming. ‘Third, she sees himself. He 
comes in the flesh. But again he departs; and when at last 
he returns, it is to abide. By yet other symbolziations is the 
correspondence shown between the development of the truth 
and the progress of the church. At the opening of the Song, 
the church is seen as a single individual: towards its close, 
sne has become a multitude, an embannered host; she is, ‘‘as 
it were, the company of two armies.” In the second chapter, 
the church is described as a ‘‘ lily,” lowly, and scarce seen by 
the world; but in the seventh chapter, she has shot up into 
a goodly tree, and attracts the sight, for, it is said, “ thy 
stature is like to a palm tree.” At the beginning, she is 
** black,” and cannot enlighten the world; but by and by she 
begins to shine with a light like that of the sun at noon-day. 
At the outset, she has neither defence nor organization, she is 
‘‘among thorns,” and she is seen smitten and bleeding, from 
the sword of *‘ the watchmen;” but before all is over, she has 
swelled into an embattled host: she is fully armed, thor- 
oughly organized; “she marches under banners, and, as a vic- 
torious army, strikes terror into her foes. So many coinci- 
dences cannot be merely accidental: there is here design. 
The successive scenes fall into dramatic order. This implies 
that the Song is what we have stated it to be, even an alle- 
gorical history, not a mere painting of the experience or the 
graces of the true Christian, or of Christ’s excellency and 
love, but a history of the church and of redemption ; not a 
history of one epoch only, but of all epochs, from the days of 
Eden downwards. 

The book closes with an allegorical representation of a great 
ingathering to the church ; and its last words are a prayer 
that these blessed scenes may soon be realized: ‘“‘Make haste, 
my beloved, and be thou like to a roe or to a young heart 
upon the mountains of spices.” And to this prayer the clos- 
ing words of the Bible are an echo: “Surely I come quickly; 
amen, even so come, Lord Jesus.” 
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Let us glance back on the poem, the import of which we 
have so rapidly sketched, and the true reading of which we 
have endeavoured to give. Viewed as a literary production 
merely, it commands our admiration. The affluence of its 
imagery; the originality and boldness of its metaphors; the 
exceeding appropriateness of its allegories, when the right key 
is applied; the depth and strength of its passionateness; com- 
bined with the absolute purity of its feeling, and the exquisite 
simplicity and tenderness of its beauty, are such as to leave 
it without a rival. Like all the other parts of that wonder- 
ful volume of which it forms a part, it soars high above all 
similar compositions, and looks down upon them as the hea- 
vens look down upon the earth. The book is oriental in every 
point. In its feeling and modes of expression, it is thoroughly 
oriental. It is abrupt, passionate, tender, all by turns, The 
discourse of its interloquitors is copious and flowing. At the 
same time it is interrupted by sudden breaks and transitions, 
such as deep emotion is incident to. Its imagery is thor- 
oughly oriental. It places us in an eastern clime, and regales 
us with the beauty of its luxuriant vegetation, and the odours 
of its rich aromatic plants and flowers. By turns we feel the 
delicious freshness of an eastern night, and the scorching 
heat of an eastern noon, and thankfully we accept the cool 
shadow of the apple tree, and the refreshing juice of the pom- 
egranate. The land which it calls up, is especially that 
which was the glory of all lands. But it is not the treeless, 
flowerless Palestine of the present day which this poem puts 
before us; it is the Palestine of Solomon’s age, when the land 
overflowed with corn and wine, with flowers and fragrance. 
But what a picture,—so chaste and pure, yet vivid and 
glowing! Where in lyrical compositions is there a produc- 
tion like this, so simple and natural in its diction, yet so in- 
stinct with the spirit of deepest tenderness and living beauty? 
We are made to walk through the land, and visit every re- 
gion of it in succession. Now we are in the stately Lebanon, 
and list the thunder of its streams, as they dash from rock 
to rock, and hear the winds roar among the boughs of its 
mighty cedars. Now our steps lead us along Sharon’s green 
plain, where deep verdure the blushing rose bespangles, while 
onward towards its strand come rolling the white-topped bil- 
lows. Now we are transported towards the eastern chain of 
hills, where the gloomy waters of the Dead Sea repose in their 
deep, black gulf, with its awful memories of judgment. Now 
we are in the gardens of Engedi, breathing the fragrance of 
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camphire, and myrrh, and calamus, and all the chief spices. 
Now we are by the pools of Solomon, the soft trickling of the 
waters of which cool the heats in the vale of Bethlehem. Now 
we are in the vineyards, admiring the tender grape, or the 
ripening clnster; and now we are in the wilderness, where the 
flocks roam over the breezy pasture-lands. All hours and 
seasons pass over us:—the daybreak, when the shadows flee 
away, and the mountains begin to glow with the gold of 
morning; the noon, when the flocks rest; the delicious but 
short-lived eve; the dusk and lustrous night, when the stars 
crowd the firmament; the winter, with its beclouded skies ; 
the spring, when the rain is over, and the new verdure clothes 
the earth, and the flowers begin to enamel it; when the fig- 
tree puts forth its green figs; the young vines begin to sprout 
and their grapes to clothe the bough; when the song of birds 
comes from the grove, and the voice of the turtle-dove is 
heard in the land. But this imagery, unrivalled as it is in 
simple yet rich beauty, is but subsidiary to the action. It is 
only the embroidery of the veil which hangs before the mys- 
tery of the plot ; that plot the plot of all time, arranged be- 
fore the foundation of the world, and in its issues running on 
into eternity. a. kW 


Art. VIII.—NEW GERMAN WORKS. 
1. ON THE CEcUMENICAL CouNCcIL. 2. ON THEOLOGY. 

Offizielle Alctenstiicke zu @em von seiner Heligkeit dem Papste Pius LXY., nach Rom. 
berufenen Oekumenischen Concil. Berlin. Srinu & van Mvuypen. 1869. pp. 189. 
[Official Documents relating to the @cumenical Council.] This isa convenient, 
though not entirely complete, collection of the most important official publica- 
tions bearing on the coming Council. These announce, in general terms, what 
are the objects for which the Council is called ; but yet, on the most definite 
and decisive points they are, of course, indefinite. Rome rarely commits the 
fault of stating its ultimatum before the last moment. There is nothing in anyone 
of these documents thus far which would compel it, in official (not logical) con- 
sistency, to demand that the Council should sanction the personal infallibility 
of the Pope, the dogmas of the Syllabus, the bodily Assumption of the Blessed 
Virgin, or any other of the specific objects for which everybody knows the 
Council is convened. The Council is in fact called—that no future council 
need be called. For—if the plenitude of spiritual power and wisdom be really 
vested in the Pope, and if the coming Council recognizes this as a fact—what 
need of any future ecumenical synod. If the Pope be, as Bellarmine and the 
Jesuits say, a “Vice-God,” then archbishops and bishops have only to hear his 
voice and obey. What need of any future council! The rest of Christendom 
Inay still be asked, now and then, to a spectacle, but they can never more be 
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asked to a deliberative assembly. And, as far as the coming Council is con- 
cerned, the main question is this: Whether its thousand bishops are ready to 
vote themselves and their successors into a state of hopeless subjection. If 
they do, the fate of Rome is sealed. For the world is now less ready than ever 
before to admit that the formula, Roma locuta est, is the end of all controversy. 

In point of fact this Council is in no sort ecumenical, in the proper histor- 
ical sense of the word: it is called by the Roman Church alone for its own 
needs and ends. None of the old Oriental churches will be represented ; nor 
the Russian Greek Church ; nor will any Protestant Church have a voice in it. 
Notwithstanding Dr.Cumming’s blunder about it, Protestants were not in- 
vited to the Couucil ; all that the Pope did was to ask them to repent and re- 
ceive his paternal benediction ; but he never had the least idea of having them 
take a part in the debates of the Roman Basilica of St. Peter during the ses- 
sion of his council. He tells Dr. Cumming, indirectly, that he considers all 
questions between Rome and Protestantism as no longer ‘‘ open,’’ and can not 
allow them to be mooted in his council. Besides, he only asks bishops 
to the Council, and he does not recognize any Protestant bishops, not 
even the Anglican. In a supplementary letter, as if he had forgotten 
something, the kind-hearted, infallible Pontiff is good enough to add that 
he did not mean that there was “no way left open” for the return of 
Protestants ; that he “did net mean to repel them,” but still “stretched out 
his arms with a father’s love ” to meet them ; and that if any of them, “ misled 
by education,” still have a desire to return, as sheep to their shepherd, “ there 
will not be wanting learned men, appointed by ourselves, to whom they may 
open their minds,” etc. This is surely kind, and superfluous, As if any body 
ever doubted that the Pope would be willing to instruct those who inquired of 
him in a docile spirit! 

Besides the Encyclica and the Syllabus of 1864, and the Apostolical Letters con- 
vening the Council, this volume also contains the Questions sent to the Bishops 
on matters of Discipline and Reform ; the Allocution to the Bishops, of June 26, 
1867, proposing the Council, with the Reply of the Bishops; Extracts from re- 
cent Papal Documents, (viz.: an Encyclica of 1846, and two Bulls of Pius X. in 
1854 and 1863,) claiming infallibility ; the Pope’s severe Letter, rebuking the 
liberal views of the Archbishop of Pari, 1865 ; Lists of the different Commis- 
sions appointed to prepare for the Council ; Statistics of the Catholic Hierarchy 
and of the Oriental Patriarchates ; the Replies of the Oriental Patriarchs to the 
Summons to the Council—all of them declining—(among these replies, that of 
the Patriarch of the Greek Church is the most significant) ; the Replies of the 
Munich Theological Faculty to the Questions addressed to it by the Bavarian 
Government (the replies of the Wiirzburg Theological Faculty, and of the 
Munich Law Faculty had not been published when this volume was issued) ; 
the Correspondence of the Bavarian Government (Prince Hohenlohe) with 
other European Powers about the Council ; the cautious and weighty Address 
of the Roman Catholic Bishops (19) assembled at Fulda; and, in conclusion, 
the noted Address of the laity of Coblentz to the Bishop of Treves. This last 
well represents the views of the more liberal German Catholics; it declares 
that the reforms now urgently needed are “the liberation of the Church from 
the control of the State ; the restoration of a free and harmonious movement 
between the secular and the religious orders; a greater participation of the 
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laity in church affairs; the increased attempts to reconcile our departed breth- 
ren (the Protestants] to the faith; the relief of social evils ; the reconciliation 
between science and faith, between modern and church life,” etc. The address 


also deprecates the narrow instruction of the Catholic Clergy in diocesan 
, 


seminaries instead of universities, and it demands that the Roman practice of 
putting condemned books on the Jndez, be brought to an end, since it is both 
unjust and useless. 

The Votum of the Munich Law Faculty, above referred to, says, that if the 
dogmas of the Syllabus and the Papal Infallibility be enforced, “the whole 
relation of church and state would be revolutionized, and that almost all the 
Bavarian legislation on the point would have to be recast. 

The Catholic Hierarchy, according to the Annuario Pontifico, 1869, con- 
sists of 981 prelates; made up of 12 patriarchs, 1-9 archbishops, 723 bishops, 
234 bishops in partibus. All of these have a right to sit in the Council. 
Besides these, there are abbots, heads of orders, etc. Then there are the 
“ theologians,” who attend many of the bishops, but have not the right to 
vote. Out of this hierarchy, itis now’supposed that some 600 or 700 may be pre- 
sent. 3ut in estimating the probabilities and the value of the decrees of the 
Council, another fact must be borne in mind, that is, the proportion of its 
members belonging to different countries. Now, Italy alone has 46 archbish- 
ops and 211 bishops, in all 257 prelates, the most of whom would be present; 
France, with twice the Catholic population, has 93 in all; Spain, 62; Portu- 
gal, 27; Spanish and Portuguese America, 91. These make together 420 pree 
lates of the “ Latin” race—who will constitute at least three-fourths of the 
Council—and the most of these are Ultramontane. Then there are 52 Aus- 
trian prelates, 22 German, 5 Dutch, 6 Belgian, 5 Swiss, 69 English (with de- 
pendencies), 55 from the United States, 33 from the East. This gives in all 
347 from the non-Latin regions, and, of course, very many of these can not 
attend. The preponderance of the strict Papal party will be very large. 
Many German, and some French bishops and the Hungarians, may urge com- 
promises; but to offset these there are the English and Irish bishops (and 
many of the American) who are Ultramontane to the utmost verge. No 
French, no German archbishop, would risk his reputation in saying, what Arch- 
bishop Manning has said—that the Pope is “the supreme judge and director 
of the consciences of men;” is “the last supreme judge of what is right and 
wrong.” As long as a highly cultivated Englishman can say this, it is plain 
that the only danger before us is not that of the supremacy of natural rea- 
son and conscience. 

Some of the more liberal Catholics write as if the Council would yield to 
their doubts and difficulties, and not adopt any extreme position as to the 
Papal Infallibility, the doctrines of the Syllabus, etc. But this is hardly 
possible. Rome and the Jesuits—the whole Ultramontane party—have all 
the advantage. There will not probably be as many bishops, in proportion, 
earnest for reform and conciliation, as there were in the Council of Trent, 
where the Papacy finally won the day. So it will be now. Rome is wedded 
to its idols. Without the Papacy, the Roman Catholic Church is a body 
without a head; and the Papacy, in its real historical idea, means suprem- 
acy, and supremacy means infallibility. This is the logic of the case. And 
as to the future of the Papacy, so far as the College of Cardinals is concerned, 
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it is hopelessly in Italian hands. When this college is filled, there are 70 in 
all, viz., 6 cardinal bishops, 50 cardinal priests, 14 cardinal deacons. There 
are now 58 cardinals, and of these 40 are Italians (21 from the Roman States 
alone) ; while France has only 6, Spain 3, Hungary 2, England 1, Portugal 1, 
and Belgium 1. For three hundred years all the Popes have been Italian. 

The Pope and the Council. By JANus. London, Rivingtons. New York: 
Scribner, Welford & Co. 12mo. pp. 425. This is an anonymous German work 
now rendered into English. Its “authors” are Catholics, but of the “ liberal” 
school, and here discuss the great religious crisis through which the church is 
now passing, from that point of view. It is written with great pluinness of 
speech, vigor of thought, and comprehension of the subject in hand. The im- 
mediate object of the book is to investigate, in the light of history, those ques- 
tions which are to be decided by the Cicumenical Council now in session. 
But it has a broader scope and deals with ecclesiastical politics, and is pre- 
sented as an “ appeal to the thinkers among believing Christians, a protest 
based on history against a menacing future, against the programme of a pow- 
erful coalition,” which, in the judgment of the writers, threatens the welfare 
of the Catholic church, and the world at large. ‘‘This danger does not date 
from yesterday, and did not begin with the proclamation of the Council. For 
some twenty-four years the reactionary movement in the Catholic Church, 
which is now swollen to a mighty torrent, has been manifesting itself, and 
now it is preparing, like an advancing flood-tide, to take possession of the 
whole organic life of the Church by means of this council.” The authors 
write under a deep sense of anxiety, and urge a “ great and searching reforma- 
tion” of the Church, as imperatively demanded by the voice of history, and by 
present facts. Among other interesting features of the book is the distinction 
made between “the Catholic Church and the Papacy;” it rejects in strong 
language the Ultramontane doctrine and idea of the Church. The first at- 
tempt is here made to give a history of the hypothesis of Papal Infallibility 
from its first beginning to the end of the 16th century, when it appeared in 
its complete form. 

The book is a timely one. It is well for Protestants to see how the grave 
questions which now agitate the Papal Church are regarded by the liberal 
party in it. The solemn gathering at Rome, the earnest protests of such men 
as Pere Hyacinthe, and the authors of this work—and the political state of 
Europe, bearing specially on the temporal power of the Pope, invite the atten- 
tion of the Protestant world to the subject as it has not been invited since the 
days of the Reformation. 

Joannis Calvini Instituteo Religionis Christiana, ad fidum editiorum prin- 
cipum et authenticarum additis prolegomenis literarus et annotationibus 
critices triplice forma ediderunt. Guin. BAum, Ep. Cunrrz and Ep. Revsa, 
2 vols. This edition of the Institutes is published separately by the edi- 
tors, for the accommodation of those who are unable to purchase the entire 
work. We have the Institutes in the various forms through which they 
have passed, from the first edition of 1536 to the last, 1559, showing the 
growth in theology of Calvin during these twenty-three years. The work 
is inthree parts. Vol.I contains: (1) The original edition of 1536, (2) The 
editions from 1539-54. The first of these, 1539, is taken as a basis, and 
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given in ordinary Roman type, the changes in the editions from 1543-45 
are inserted in italics; and fiually the changes in the editions from 1550- 
54 are inserted in fine type. Vol. II. coutains the Institutes in their final 
form, as given in the edition of 1559. We jiave also a valuable comparative 
table of contents, ranged in five parallel columns, and a historical sketch 
of the various editions published in the various countries up to the pres- 
ent. This is a welcome work to all those who wish to study the theology 
of Calvin in its historical formation, a work which is much needed. 


System der Ohristlichen Apologetik, von Franz De virzscu. Delitzsch now 
gives his attention to a new department, for which he has been well pre- 
pared by his Biblical studies. He considers that the times demand Apolo- 
getics in defense of the fundamental principles of Christianity against the 
outside world. He joins hands, therefore, with Calvinists, Romanists, 
Anglicans, and Methodists, against the common enemies of Christianity, 
leaving the differences within the church for others to consider. He re- 
gards Apologetics as a part of practical theology, and thus differs from 
most authors who place it under the head of systematic theology. His 
system has three parts with subdivisions. 

I. The Idea of Christianity, separated into its various constituent parts. 
(1) The Idea of Christianity manifests itself as answering to the religious 
and moral consciousness of man against Pantheistic and other similar 
views. (a) The Idea of Christianity, the communion of God with man 
mediated by Christ. (5) Personality of the relation of God to man. (ce) 
Creation of the world. (d) Guilt of sin, and death as its desert. (2) The 
Idea of Christianity manifests itself as answering to human longings against 
the Deistic view. (a) The Atonement. (6) The Church as the beginning 
of a new humanity. (c) Palingenesia. (8) The Trinity manifests itself as 
the necessary completion of the Idea of Christianity against false theistic 
views. 

II. Christianity in its historical development (des werdenden Christen- 
thums) manifests itself. (19 As realizing its idea. (a) As realizing the Divine 
Trinity itself. (5) ln its agreement with the three fundamental elements 
of its idea. (c) In its agreement with the three central elements of its idea. 
(2) The Holy Scriptures manifest themselves as a suitable expression of 
Christianity in its historical development. (a) The witness of the Old 
Testament historical looks to its moral nature—its saving nature —its 
eternal ground. (+) The witness of the Old Testament prophetic writings 
to the same three facts. (c) The witness of the Old Testament products of 
subjective piety and pious discernment. (d) The witness of the New Testa- 
ment Scriptures in their eternal agreement,in the assurance which they 
give of the historical fuilfilment of the idea of Christianity. 

III. Christianity as an accomplished fact in history, menifests itself as 
corresponding with its historical development, as witnessed by the Scrip- 
tures as well as with the realization of its idea. (a) Christianity confirms 
its foundation in the’ Holy Trinity, as faith and confession of the Son of 
God. (b) Its moral nature as proving the personal responsibility of man to 
God. (c) Its saving nature, as communion in the forgiveness of sin. 
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Neun Apologetische Vortriige iiber einige wichtige Fragen und Wahrheiten 
des Christenthums herausg v. d. Vorstande des Verein fiir innere Mission in 
Bremen. These nine discourses were delivered in Bremen during the past 
winter to counteract the influence of rationalistic opinions, which had 
taken a strong hold upon the merchants of that city.. It is a good sign of 
the times in Germany that men of all parties, theological professors and 
pastors, leave their chairs and pulpits to address the people in large and 
mixed audiences. It is to be hoped that this method of dealing with the 
common enemy, which has already been so beneficial in Leipsic and Frank- 
fort, as well as Bremen, may be continued to still greater results. There is 
a general disposition among all parties to look more to the people. These 
discourses present us an array of talent and variety of opinion such 
as seldom comes together for a common purpose. We have 1. The Narra- 
tive of Creation and Natural Science, by Zickler, Prof. in Greifswald. 2. 
Reason, Conscience, and Revelation, by Hermann Cremer, Pastor at Ostén- 
nen. 3. Miracles, by M. Fuchs, Pastor at Oppin, near Halle. 4. The Per- 
son of Jesus Christ, Prof. Luthardt, of Leipsic. 5. The Resurrection of 
Christ as a fact in the history of redemption, by C. Uhlhorn, of Hanover. 
6. The Biblical doctrine of the Atonement, by Prof. Gess, of Gittingen. 7. 
The Authenticity of our Gospels, by Prof. Tischendorf, of Leipsic. 8. The 
Idea of the Consummation of the Kingdom of God and its Importance with 
reference to Historical Christianity, by Prof. Lange, of Bonn. 9. Christi- 
anity and Culture, by Jul Disselhoff, Pastor at Kaiserwerth. 

Hiod fur die dritte Auflage d Kurtzgefasst exeget Handbuch zum Alt. 
Test. nach L. Hirzel und J. Olshausen neu bearbeilet von August DiL1- 
MANN. An excellent commentary on this difficult book, one of the very 
best. He regards it as a didactic poem in a highly artistic form, combining 
epic and dramatic elements. Its subjectis the sorrows of a righteous man, 
in connection with the whole question of the relation of evil to the moral 
life of man and the divine government. The author’s main purpose is to 
contend against a misapprehension and misuse of the Mosaic doctrine of 
retribution, e. g., that we may judge of the moral worth or unworthiness 
of a man by his worldly conditition. An ancient story current among the 
people is taken’ as a basis, which gives the author more freedom in the use 
of his material than if he had taken a contemporary character. The 
whole is a poetical masterpicce, which places the author among the best 
masters of ancient time. Dillmann is a pupil of Ewald, though independ- 
ent and more positive. He contends for the unity of Job, with the excep- 
tion of the two difficult parts; the Elihu portion, (chaps, xxxii, xxxvii,) 
and the discription of the Egyptian animals, (x1, 15—xli 26,) which he con- 
siders as later interpetations destroying the unity of the composition. The 
time of the composition of Job must have been somewhere between Isaiah 
and Jeremiah, for Jeremiah uses the book, hence in the first half of the sev- 
enth century. B.C. The person of the author is unknown; according to 
the custom of the ancient Hebrew writers he did not place his name at the 
head of his writing. He probably lived on the south-east borders of the 
land, far from Jerusalem, for he shows an intimate acquaintance with Bed- 
ouin life. 
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Das geburtsjahr Christi geschichtlich chronologische Untersuchungen 
von A. W. Zumpt. The author, a well-known classical scholar and pro- 
fessor, in Berlin, gives a very thorough investigation of this most important 
and difficult question. He mainly bases himself on his discovery made 
some years ago, that Quirinius was twice governor of Syria. The work of 
some 300 pages is divided into three sections : 

I. The Governorship of P. Quirinus. 1. Quirinius was twice Governor of 
Syria. 2. He subdued the Homonadensians during this term of office. 3. Re- 
lation of these results to the time of the Birth of Christ. 4. The Inscrip- 
tion found in the Tiber usually referred to Quirinius really refers to Satur- 
ninus. 

II. The Taxation in Luke. 1. The account of Luke. 2. The Roman 
census in general. 3. The management of the census by Cesar and Au- 
gustus. 4. The attempts to obtain a geography of the world made under 
Cesar and Augustus, 5. The census of the empire was not always at the 
same time, nor conducted in the same manner. 6. The management of 
provincial taxation. 7. The taxation mentioned by Josephus and Luke. 
8. Chronological importance of the taxation with reference to the year of 
Christ's birth: result 8 or 7 B. C. 

III. The year of Christ’s Birth. 1. The murder of the children and the 
flight into Egypt. 2. The supposed peace of the world at the time of 
Christ’s birth. 3. The chronological statements of Luke. 4. Christ’s 
death occurred before the spring of 32 A. D. 5. Thesolution of the three- 
fold contradiction lies in the supposition that Luke reckons the year of 
Tiberius’ entrance upon his government otherwise than is usually done, é. g. 
when he was named cco-regent of the provinces and armies. 6. Astronomical 
proof from the star of the wise men which confirms the Birth of Christ as 
at the end of the year7B. C. 


¢ 
Art IX.—CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 
CHURCH HISTORY AND THEOLOGY. 

History of the Church in the Highteenth and Nineteenth Centuries. By K. 
R. Hacennacn, D.D., Professor of Theology in the University of Basle. 
Translated from the last German Edition, with Additions by Rev. Jonn 
F. Hurst, D.D. C. Scribner & Co. 2 vols, 8vo. pp. xii, 504, 487. Society in 
its actual condition is the resultant of many and various forces. One class 
of writers, like Buckle, and to some extent Professor Draper, seem disposed 
to exaggerate the importance of influences derived from race, climate, soil, 
and physical circumstances generally. These are unquestionably, in most 
cases, of great practical significance, but even where these remain the same, 
very great and eveu revolutionary changes are wrought by forces in which 
the physical element may be left almost if not altogether out of account. 

This fact is strikingly illustrated in the work whose title is given above. 
Prof. Hagenbach is a voluminous writer on church history, and is well 
known in this country by his History of Doctrines, edited by Prof. H. B. 
Smith. The volumes in hand, embraces the concluding portion of his 
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more extended work, and this portion has been previously translated and 
issued by the Clarks of Edinburgh. In a more complete form, and with 
additions, this part is now presented to the American public. We have no 
hesitation in saying, that it brings before us one of the most instructive 
chapters in the entire history of the church, while the manner and style in 
which it has been executed will invest it with pecular attractions 

These volumes have a philosophical as well as theological interest. We 
feel a natural curiosity to know something of the great religious thinkers 
and actors of the past, but we are specially interested to trace their mutual 
relations, their influence upon the world around them, the result of their 
speculations, and the general drift of the currents which they set in motion. 
The desire which is thus awakened may find gratification in the perusal of 
these volumes, at least so far as Germany, Switzerland, and France par- 
tially, are concerned. Of England, Prof. Hagenbach has little tosay, and 
that little is no’ always reliable. He makes some mistakes which an intelli- 
gent English reader will readily correct, and his account of Methodism is 
largely made up in substance and coloring from Southey’s pages. But asit 
respects Germany, we have, if not all that could be desired, asmuch at least 
as the time and patience of most even of theological readers will be dis- 
posed toendure. Prof. Hagenbach, with a wise regard perhaps to the unity 
of his work, treats quite meagrely the systems of Kant, Fichte, Schelling, 
and Hegel, while he notes their bearing upon the general theological devel- 
opment of their age. What he has thus omitted, judiciously it may be, 
may be found in other works. 

Prof. Hagenbach seems in some respects eminently qualified for the task 
that he has undertaken. He has not only a thorough acquaintance with 
the general subject, but an almost personal familiarity with the personages 
that pass in review, as well as with their career, writings, and influence. 
He gives us at the outset a sketch of Europe a generation previous to the 
times of Frederick the Great and Voltaire, and he brings before us succes- 
sively the leading thinkers and actors who gave new phases to Christian 
doctrine, or appeared as its assailants, champions, or critics. In this very 
largely consists the charm of his work. We leave notions and opinions 
that are becoming obsolete, that have been undermined by the spirit of the 
age, or been overthrown by vigorous assaults, behind us, and advance to 
the study of new developments that are successively invitingour attention. 
The old Lutheran orthodoxy, fossilized from the Reformation period, gives 
place to Pietism on the one hand and Ritualism on the other. But while 
neither of these can retain its integrity, other elements invite our attention, 
and no progress is secured without inviting more orless of reaction. In 
this incessant intellectual and spiritual movement, there are certain eminent 
names that rise up conspicuously before us, and we feel that we need to know 
who and where to locate them, and how to define their relation to the com- 
mon movement or progress of which they themselves formed a part. 

The scope of the work is such as to include whatever has contributed 
materially to theological development or religious changes. Hence, poets, 
artists, critics, and philosophers, as well as theologians, preachers, and 
Bible scholars, are the subjects of remark and criticism. Pietism and 
Mormonism with their leaders, French skepticism with its representatives 
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in Voltaire, Helvetius, and the Encyclopedists, church leaders or teachers, 
like Spalding or Reinhard, instructors like Basedon and Pestalozzi, poets 
like Gellert, Schiller, Goethe, and Wieland, commentators like De Wette, 
and Michaelis, and multitudes more—some like Oberlin, eminent for prac- 
tical goodness, or like Herder for almost universal knowledge—all these 
pass in review before us, and we are enabled to estimate them not only as 
to their own character and merits, but as to the relation which they sus- 
tain to their own or to a subsequent age, 

One eminent merit of this work of Prof. Hagenbach’s is, that he takes a 
comprehensive survey of his field, and carefully, and with great impartiality, 
notes and judges whatever has an important bearing upon the condition or 
prospects of the Christian church. Very pertinently does he remark, and 
his own course is a practical commentatory upon his words: 

“ Whoever would comprehend the church of the 18th century in connec- 
tion with that of the 19.b, must not regard it as shut up by stakes and 
walls that forbid his outward look; nor should he be blocked up by erect- 
ing such au enclosure himself. For then he would only meet with the 
sombre ruin of fallen walls, or walk through a graveyard full of decay and 
dead men’s bones, where he sees here and there across pushing above the 
weeds, and a tombstone with an effaced inscription. He must take a much 
broader view. Far out beyond the fa!len walls and ruins and dead men’s 
bones, which lie scattered around in such profusion as to cause him frequent 
sighs, he must look with prophetic feeling at those temples where only the 
spirit of the age seems to operate, and which at first sight appear more 
heathen than Christian, and remind us more forcibly of the cheerful Grecian 
mind than of the Gothic forms of the Middle Ages. He must not listen to 
those voices which do not speak in pulpit tones—the voices of poets and 
philosophers, and of the improvers and illumioists of the world, in both a 
good and bad sense. Even the theater, ovherwise far sundered from the 
church, now acquires great importance because of its influence upon the 
culture of the times. He must also walk through those places which, 
thongh they may not be so unlike the church-yard, yet help to form the 
great, broad court where God intended his church should stand in a bolder 
and freer style. Whoever would comprehend the religion and theology of 
the 18th and 19th centurie#, must also thoroughly understand the philoso- 
phy of this period, together with its conflicts, at least to such an extent as 
to form aclear conception of the mostimportant theological questions. And 
he who would know how the divine has been conceived and appreciated by 
the human, must learn, firstof all, the human element itself, and how it has 
expressed itself in art, customs, and language, and even in pleasures and 
social forms; and how, by its system of popular anthorship, it has pushed 
its way toward the education of youth and the improvement of the masses.” 

Not the least attraetive feature of the volumes is the portraiture of emi- 
nent characters with whom Prof. Hagenbach is united in warm Christian 


sympathy. We can not in this connection withhold his presentation of the 
saintly Oberlin. 


“In order to conclude the present lecture with a living, personal impres- 
sion, we will leave the intricacies of the Hegelian philosophy, where we 
commenced it, and catch a breath of the pure, fresh air. We pass into a 
solitary vale, wild by nature, but improved by the hands of man. We see 
a plain figure, one of God’s worthiest priests. If it would not be unpro- 
testant, we would call him, as a certain Protestant writer, Hase, has done, 
‘a saint of his church.” We mean Pastor Oberlin, of the Steinthal. He 
is well known to you all, and therefore I will only remind you of him by 
recalling his image. From the larger and smaller accounts of his life, by 
Stoeber and Schubert, we learn the following facts: The son of a Stras- 
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burg scholar, he was born in the year 1740, and received a careful Christian 
training. With the firm confidence of a disciple and apostle of Christ, he 
became pastor of Waldbach in the year 1767. He trod in the footsteps of a 
worthy predecessor, and communed with noble friends of humanity whom 
he found in that desolate place, which, though he did not convert into a 
paradise, he did transform into a friendly dweliing-place of industrious 
men, in whose hearts and families he supplanted roughness of sentiment, 
and indolent habits by study and active Christianity. 

When we behold this apostolic man become a pattern of self-denial, self- 
conquest and trust in God, of a mild and peaceful heroism, yet always sub- 
jecting himself to the laws of God and man; when we meet him in the 
storms of revolution, preseving with prudence and determination, amid 
fanatics and revolutionists, a Johannean spirit, which compelled their re- 
spect; when we find him, finally,in his extreme old age, active in the ser- 
vice of his Master, until called to heaven in the year 1825, we can not longer 
doubt the power of the religious spirit which, in the midst of devastating 
forces, bears an eloquent witness for the church in which and for which 
this power was active. It is very apparent in Oberlin’s case, how such de- 
mands of time, as were expressed in philanthropism, were first safely and 
permanently realized in practica! Christianity. Howoften was it declared, 
at the time when Sebaldus Nothanker was written, and very much was 
said of the usefulness of the ministerial office, that the pastor must also un- 
derstand agriculture, and aid his peasants in a secular way,if he would 
ennoble them morally, and win them to the reception of divine truth! But 
these ideals of the preacher remained on philanthropic paper, and became 
only waste paper, without being transformed into flesh and blood. 

Oberlin did the one without leaving the other undone. He gave heavenly 
and earthly instructions at the same time, and united thetwo. The ‘pray 
and labor’ was not something disjointed, but united, and therefore blessed. 
The same was the case with ecclesiastical union. Not only did the dif- 
ference between the Reformed and the Lutheran confessions vanish here 
completely, but even Catholics attended Oberlin’s preachings, and he him- 
self declared to a Catholic nobleman, that to him every Christian was wel- 
come who believed in our natural depravity and in the necessity of our 
return to God. It was on the positive ground of this faith, and not on the 
negative basis of indifference, that he believed in union, and therefore even 
Catholic Christians could go to his grave and remember him in love. Ober- 
lin’s life reminds us sometimes of Lavater and Stilling, for we find in it re- 
markable, wonderful, and peculiarelements. But remarkable men can also 
be peculiar, and, for the sake of the wonders which they accomplish, we 
can receive that remarkable element which is attached to the mortal and 
corruptible man.” 

Toward the conclusion of his work, as he reaches the contemporary 
period, he indulges in the following reflections upon the condition and pros- 
pects of the church. 

“The vibrations of history are not like the oscillations of a pendulum, 
which is always forced from its equilibriam, yet ever strives to regain it. 
Whenever a period of torpid faith arrives, and the light of science is placed 
under a bushel, the demand of the thinking mind is made in a manner cal- 
culated to injure faith; whenever knowledge is puffed up in vain theoriz- 
ing, and unbelief ascends the throne, the power of faith again arises, as- 
signs limits to pride, hurls even the masters of knowledge from their 
usurped seats, and then, at the proper time, can prescribe for fortune its 
appropriate limits. It is permitted to only a few to preserve this equilib- 
rium amid such vibrations, and to restore it to their cotemporaries. Only 
a few have the art, as Schleirmacher once said of himself, to place the foot 
on the side of the boat which needs a counterpoise ; most people seek the 
center of gravity with the majority, and im the majority, and thus press on 
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the side until the ship is overturned. But God be praised that there is 
some One else at the helm besides ourselves, and that He controls the 
winds and waves, and knows when to apply His own power to still the 
storm, though just then many are in dismay, andcry: ‘All is lost!’ 

We live in a wonderful age, when unbelief and superstition are striving 
for the mastery, and when certain people think that they advance science 
by cutting off the roots and tendrils of faith, while others imagine that 
they render faith a service by clipping the wings of knowledge and research, 
or by closing the eyes when the light is brilliant. The light of the former 
class is like the aurora borealis, shooting above a land stiffened in ice, but 
yet giving no warmth, while the heat of the latter class is like a consum- 
ing fire, whose smoke and vapor darken the land. Oh, that light and 
warmth would again unite in the right place and in the proper way, and 
that like an electric-magnetic force they would pervade our ecclesiastical 
community, and* dwell in it as a vital principle, so that, the light being 
here and the heat there, the church might become productive by their 
united agency! Ido not know a charm that can unite the two, and such 
a one will not soon be found. He who waits for it will wait in vain; and 
he who thinks to aid its arrival by a doctrinal statement or a philosophi- 
cal abracadabra, does not know whrat he is about. Truth depends not on 
forms. It is not an affair to be comprehended in exterior sense, and which, 
having been once issued, can be forever taken about in the pocket as a let- 
ter or a seal. Its character must be constantly renewed ; its seal must be 
always imprinted afresh ; it must ever be burn anew of the Spirit.” 

Yet in no desponding tone does he take leave of the reader. Sympa- 
thizing with Christianity, a living Christianity, in all its diverse forms of 
development ; never a slave to the latter, yet guarding against that ultra- 
ism which would set aside the spirit and letter alike, he remarks: 

“ We are not disturbed if the prospect be sometimes dark. The view 
was far more disheartening in the time of the Thirty Years’ War and of 
Charles I. of England, and still more, in another respect, during the French 
Revolution. But Protestantism has passed through all these storms, and 
has victoriously raised its head above the powers of superstition. Prot- 
estantism, far from again submitting to the yoke of Rome, has communi- 
cated new and advantageous impulses to Catholicism, and while a new 
Papacy has striven to arise within our walls, we have always been able to 
keep free from it. Though Protestantism sprang from the Reformation, it 
has kept aloof from all revolution; it has given to God what is God’s, 
and to Cesar what is Cesar’s; it has regarded the state and family as 
divine institutions, and has recognized in them personality in all its 
dignity and rights, and has kept prominently in mind its eternal impor- 
tance. By this means it has stood far from despotism in every form, 
from Jesuitical and from demagogical tyranny. Whenever it has strayed 
from its appointed path, God has brought it back again to a good mind by 
severe trials, aud its rich history is recorded in books, that we may be 
instructed, strengthened and encouraged whenever necessary. May God 
still aid it in its more prosperous development!” 

Lectures on the History of the Jewish Church. Part I. Abraham to Samuel. 
Part IL From Samuel to the Captivity. By A. P. Sraniey, D. D., Prof. in the 
University of Oxford and Dean of Westminster. 2 vols. 8vo. Charles Scribner 
& Co., pp. xl, 572, xxx, 656 Lectures on the History of the Eastern Church, 
with an Introduction on the study of Ecclesiastical History. The same an- 
thor and publishers. 8vo. pp. 551. These standard works are too well known 
to need extended notice. We have already expressed our judgment respect- 
ing their merits and their defects. No student of ecclesiastical history—no 
student of the Bible—can afford to be without them. Bating the Broad Church 
views of the author and his loose notions on the question of Inspiration, which 
sometimes crop out very offensively in them, these Histories are replete with 
interest and instruction. They are learned. They are populir in form and 
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style, and yet scholarly and scientific. And there isa charm, a freshness, 

and an illustrative element in them which make them eminently readable. 

The Maps and Plans are constructed with great care and skill], and ald great- 
ly to the value of the Histories. 

Hitherto these works have been beyond the reach of very many of our pas- 
tors and students. But, thanks to Messrs. Scribner & Co., this new edition, 
complete in every particular, is reduced in price, the furmer from $4 to $2.50 
a vol., and the latter from $4 to $2.50, at which rate they are among the cheap- 
est standard works in the market. 

History of the Reformation in Europe in the time of Calvin. By J.H. Mere 
D’ Avusiené, D.D. Vol. V. Second Series. Carter & Brothers. 12mo. pp. 470. 
This forms the 10th volume of the History of the Reformation in the 16th Century, 
upon which Dr. D’Aubigné has been for so many years engaged, and which, 
when complete (“one or two volumes coming, God willing, after this one, will 
bring it to a conclusion”) will form a noble and lasting monument to his learn- 
ing, research, and Christian fidelity to a great and worthy undertaking 

It is not necessary that we should review the present volume; it is similar in 
cast, and equal in interest, to those which have preceded it. On some ac- 
counts, indeed, it possesses unusual claims upon the attention of English Prot- 
estants, and the Calvinistic Church; for it is occupied with England under 
Henry VIII, whose policy, moulded by Tust and the pride of power, planted 
the seeds of Papacy in the Anglican Church, which Elizabeth helped to 
nourish, and whose fruit is maturing in our day and needs a second Luther to 
uproot and cast out; and also with Geneva, the home of Calvin and the scene 
of his power, sketching the leading events which led to the triumph of the 
Reformation in that little city, which has yet played no mean part in the con- 
flicts of Protestantism with Popery. 

The Origin and Development of Religious Belief. By S. Barntnc-Govtp. Part I 
Heatbenism and Mosaism. D. Appleton & Co. 12mo. pp. 414. This work 
came to hand at too late an hour for us to do it full justice. The ability with 
which it is written, the boldness of its utterances, and the fact that the views 
herein expressed are notsimply those of an individual, but of a School—the New 
Ph‘losophy—with Buckle, Comte, and Herbert Spencer, and others for its chame 
pions, call for a critical and thorough review rather than a brief notice, which 
is all we can at present give it. 

“The book is written,” says the author,” from a philosophic, and not from a 
religious, point of view. Ihave, therefore, subjected Mosaism, as I have Hea- 
thenism, and as I shall, in the next volume, subject Christianity, to criticism.” 
Hence the Bible is quoted, not as authority, but as an historical record open to 
criticism. The existence of a God is not assumed, nor the truth of Revelation 
s0 much as touched; bis whole argument is based on demonstration. “ We 
have a revelation in our own nature;” that is “never antiquated, and is al- 
ways open to be questioned.” ‘ On this revelation the church of the future 
must establish its claims to acceptance.” ‘‘ An historical revelation can never 
be proved to be true,” because “ necessarily subject to historical criticism.” 

The work is simply a labored attempt, on purely positive grounds, to trace 
the “ Origin’ of Religious Belief to a natural and universal instinct in man, 
and to demonstrate that all systems of faith which exist and have ex- 
isted in the world, are “ Developments” of this primal principle, varying ac- 
cording to the several conditions under which they take place. Of course, ac- 
cording to this theory of the Positivist School, the orthodox doctrine of a Revela- 
tion, directly communicated from God by the spirit of inspiration, a complete, 
final, and universal faith for the race, is false. Christianity is simply a ‘‘ Devel- 
opment” of the primal religious instinct in man, one of many developments—a 
“result of natural law”—* the same law that prevails in physics, social life and 
politics” —more advanced, and, in some respects, superior to Heathenism and 
the old Philosophies, but, from the nature of the case, transitory, unequal to 
the wants of progressive man and the deman‘s of the ideal Church of the Fu- 
ture, and therefore to b+ eclipsed by future developments, teaching a broader 
and bet‘er re!igion—“a religion in which those inherent tendencies of the 
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mind and soul which produced Fetishism, Anthropomorphism, Polytheism, 
Monotheism, Spiritualism, Idealism, Positivism, will find their codérdinate ex- 
pression. A religion in which all the sacred systems of humanity may meet, 
as in a field of the cloth of gold, to adorn it with their picty, their n ysticism, 
their enythology. their subtiety of thought, their splendor of ceremonial, their 
adaptability to progress, their elasticity of organization.”’ 

According to our author, the two principal instincts in man, in which all re- 
ligious belief has its origin, are: 1. His “ craving to discover a cause to ac- 
count for every phenomenon And, Zz, The prosecution vf an ideal of perfec- 
tion.” With consciousness and history as his guides, he passes in review the 
Various re‘igions and philosophies of the past, aud in so doing gives the results 
of extensive reading and no litt!e philosophic disquisition, which are of value 
to the general reader. What may be Mr. Gould’s final position we can not defi- 
nitely determine; but the whole tone and argument of the present volume 
places him in the attitude of decided hostility to a supernatural and historical 
Christianity. The new philosophy he teaches, (a religion it can not be called,) 
a philosophy thai is to crown the work of the ages, and gather to itself all that 
is true and good in all former religions and philosophies, and fully satisfy the 
cravings and ideals of humanity. is but the baseless fabric ofa vision, the con- 
ceit of a“ wisdom which knows not God.” 


BIBLICAL LITERATURE. 


Bible Animals: Being a Discription of every Living Creature meatiooed 
in the Scriptures; from the Ape to the Coral. By Rev. J. G. Woop, F. L. 
8., Author of “ Home Without Hands,” “Common Objecis of the Seashore 
and Country,” &., with one hundred new designs by W. F. Keyl, T. W. 
Wood,and E. A. Smith. Engraved byG. Pearson. One vol. 8vo, Charles 
Scribner & Co. pp. 652. This is a volume of rare and remarkable interest. 
It is not more beautiful in its artistic and mechanical finish, than it is at- 
tractive and valuable as an aid to the study of the Bible. In the depart- 
ment of the Natural History of the Bible, we indeed know of no work at all 
comparable with it. The author’s previous works placed him in the iront 
rank of living writers, in this field of knowledge, and the present work is 
quite equal to them, in a scientific point of view, while the sacred chaurac- 
ter of the subject lends to it a higher interest. 

The importance of Zoology in elucidating the Scriptures can noi, as the 
author says, be overrated, and without its aid we shall miss che point of 
innumerable passsges, ow misinterpret the inspired words. The objec: of 
the present work is therefore “ to take in its proper succession, every creatuce 
whose name is given in the Scriptures, and to supply so much of its history 
as will enable the reader to understand all the passages in which i! is mene 
tioned.” Theillustrations are numerous, many ot them ‘ull-paged, designed 
by the best English artists, and executed in the very vest siy'e of woo en- 
graving. They are all taken, we are assured, “feom the living animals, 
while the accessory details have been obtained eivaer irom the Egyptian or 
Assyrian monuments, from actual specimens, or from the ptotograohs and 
drawings of the latest travellers,” and are selected and arrarced so that 
each illustration explains one or more passages 0. Scriptare. They are not 
only spirited but per.ectly reliable, and unereiore afford a cleay snc vivid 
impression of the objeis they represent. Tie English press ave awavded 
very high praise to the work. It is a “pictorial commentary,” shedding 
important light on the sacred text, and fall of interest to vne Lioliwal stu- 
dent and the natural hisiorian. 

Bible Tilustrations. Being o*'z' 1a! readings on subjects from Sacred His- 
tory, Biograpby, Geography, An.:quities, and Theology. By Joun Kirtro, 
D.D., F.S.A. 4 vois. Carier & Beothers. We know of no writer who has 
done more to iliustrate and reader atiractive the study of the Scriptures than 
Kiito. His “ Encyclopedia” was for a ionz time the best of its kiad ex- 
tant, and his “Daily Biole Lilas.rations,” completed just before his death, 
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enhance his fame and will give it perennial life. No better idea of the 
work can be given than to quote the words of Dr. Eadie, the celebrated 
Scottish expositor, in his life of Dr. Kitto: “This work has obtained, as it 
merits, a wide popularity. The topics are selected with admirable skill, 
and are usually founded on sume striking scene or novel adventure, some 
faci or sentiment, some attractive feature of character, or remarkable inci 
dent in easteru lifeandenterprise. Thus,in the first volume, you pass from 
the manners of the tent to the bravery of the camp, from the fire on the 
hearth to the flame of the altar; and whcther the paper be on a marriage or 
a funeral, a sacrifice or a scene of revelry; whether the theme be Abel’s 
death, Lamech’s polygamy, Jubal’s harp, Enoch’s piety, Noah's ark, Sarah’s 
veil, Hagar’s flight, Lot’s escape, Jacob’s pillar, Joseph’s bondage, or 
Pharaoh’s signet,—each is told with a charming simplicity, surrounded 
with numerons and beautiful illustrations, and interspersed or closed with 
pointed and just reflections. Dr. Kitto throws light throughout the scries 
on many obscure allusions, says many tender and many startling things, 
opens his heart to the reader, as he unfolds the stores of his l arning: all his 
utterances being in harinony with his avowed design to make this work 
‘really interesting, as a reading-book, to the family circle, for which it is 
primarily intended.’” 

This work, heretofore published in 8 volumes, and sold at $14, is now 
printed on good paper, and neatly bound in 4 volumes, and is sold for $7, 
an extremely low price, as each volume contains nearly 900 pages. The 
sum covld scarcely be better invested. It is equally adapted to the family 
cir :le and the study. 

An Inquiry into the use of Baptizo, and the nature of Judaic Baptism, as shown 
by Jewish and Patristic Writings. By James W. Daur, D.D. Wm. Rutter & 
Co. Philadelphia. 8vo. pp. 400. The previous work of Dr. Dale on the use 
and meaning of the Greek word Baptizo, according to classic usage, commanded 
very general attention, and fully sustained his positions as to the significance 
ofthe word. Many Baptist critics were quite at a loss what to make of it, and 
several dismissed it with evasive or abusive notice. Dr. Dale commences his 
present volume with a summary view of their utterances, exposing the shal- 
lowness of their criticisms, or the contemptuous ignorance they display. It is 
very evident that his conclusions are not to be set aside by any criticisms vhat 
have yet been offered. 

His method in this volume is substantially the same with that pursued by 
him in the former. He cites passages in which the word Baptizo is employed 
by Jewish writers and by the Christian Fathers, and, with the same rare sagac- 
iiy and keen discrimination of which he has shown himself to beso thorougha 
master, he demonstrates that it can not be made to serve the term of that Bap- 
tist iheory which gives it the exclusive signification of Dip. He esiablishes his 
position that “all through the Pairistic interpretations of Jewish baptisms, it 
is written in characters so plain that‘ a wayfaring man, though a fool. need not 
err therein,’ that a dipping, or a covering with water, never enters into their 
thoughts as a requisite for baptism.” Indeed, the incongruity that results from 
a logical application of the theory he opposes, becomes sometimes absolutely 
ludicrous. 

As an intellectual discipline the perusal of the work will invite and reward 
siudy. It will, moreover, in all impartial minds, go far to setile certain con- 
troverted points, and manifest definitely the ideas attached by ancient Jewish 
and Patris.ic writers to a much controverted word. Dr. Dale differs from some 
who have preceded him on the sume side with respect to certain points, but 
bis positions seem to be well taken. His two volumes really mark an era in 
the progress of the Baptizo controversy. 

In connection with this subject we note an excellent little treatise entitled 
Ecripture Baptism; Its Mode and Subject. Ly Rev. Isaac Murray, of Caven- 
dish. P.E. l. He makes a liberal use of Dr. Dale’s “ Judaic Baptism.” and pre- 
sents, in brief, a strong popular Scrip.ural argument in support of the Pedo- 
baptist views. 
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Christ Coming in His Kingdom, A Refutation of Milleparianism, and an Un- 
folding of the Latter-Day Glory of Zion. By a ConareGationaL Minister. N. 
Tibbals & Co. 12mo. pp. 396, There seems to be no end of books on this 
subject. The literature upon it is becoming very voluminous. Every inch of 
the ground has been gone over for the hundreth time, and the arguments, pro 
and con, repeated till we have learned them by heart. Of course; nothing fresh 
can be expected on so hackneyed a subject—only the old arguments restated, in 
new forms and aspects. The present work is an able one, and discusses the 
whole subject, viz.: The New Earth Era, The Coming of Christ, the Resurrec- 
tion of the Dead, Messiah’s Triumph over Hades, The Judgment Ordeal, and 
The Future Heavenly Glory, in a lucid, methodical, and vigorous manner. The 
views expressed, in the main, seem to us scriptural and just—thbe result of a 
patient and honest study of a subject, on the part of the author, in which the 
Church has a profound interest; and the book is, therefore, fitted to be useful. 

Studies in the Gospels. By Ancusisuor Trencu. C. Scribner & Co. Crown 8vo. 
pp. 326. A new edition, with little narrower margin, and sold at a reduced price. 
It is a work of high critical value, and ranks among the best of its kind in our 
literature. 

This enterprising house is pushing vigorously the greatest Biblieal under- 
taking of the day, Lange’s Commentary. A new volume, the ninth, has made its 
appearance just as we are closing up these pages. We have not time or space 
to do more than announce it. And there is no need that we should, having 
expressed a decidedly favorable opinion of each of the preceding volumes as 
they appeared. Besides, the names and known erudition of the distinguished 
American editors who are responsible for the present volume, are a guarantee 
of its excellence. Proverbs. Translated and edited by Rev. Cuaries A. AIKEN, 
President of Union College. Ecclesiastes. Translated by Professor Wm. WELLS, 
and edited by Professor TayLer Lewis, of Union College. Solomon's Song. 
Translated and edited by Rev. Dr. Green, of Princeton Seminary. While these 
parts of Scripture are not doctrinal or polemical, they are yet of marked in- 
terest, and the last two books in particular have puzzled commentators greatly. 
Thous nds of sermons have been preached, and scores of volumes written, in 
exposition of them, and still there are various and conflicting opinions respect- 
ing their authors, meaning, inspiration, etc. We give elsewhere a new read- 
ing of the Plot of ‘‘The Song of Songs,” which is certainly ingenious and 
worthy of consideration. 


HLTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 

History of England from the Fall of Woolsey to the Death of Elizabeth. By Jamzs 
AnTHONY Frovpg, M. A. Charles Scribner & Co. 12 vols. We are sure that 
the publishers will receive the gratitude of very many for bringing out a new 
and cheap edition of this standard history, It is printed on fair paper, from 
the plates of the Library edition, is neatly bound, and sold at the popular price 
of $1.25 a vol., or the complete work for $15. At this low rate it must com- 
mand an extensive sale. Four volumes of the edition are already out and two 
more will follow them each month. 

The general character of this History is already well known, and its great 
merits are universally acknowledged. Not always convincing, where he de- 

arts from the generally received views, as in the case*‘of Henry VIII, but 
resh, bold, racy, and powerful, which enchains your attention and compels you 
to do homage to his genius and convictions, Froude will take the foremost place 
in the rank of English historians. Two volumes now in press will complete 
the work, bringing the History down to the defeat of the Spanish Armada, in- 
stead of to the death of Elizabeth, as originally proposed and announced on 
the title page. It is to be hoped, however, that a work that has been received 
with such signal favor will not be allowed to remain so incomplete. 

Ancient States and Empires, For Colleges and Schools. By Joux Lorp, LL.D., 
author of the ‘Old Roman World.” Scribner & Co. 8vo. pp. 655. Mr. 
Lord is quite at home in the field of history. As a lecturer he evinced great 
familiarity with the subject, and a rare skill in treating it, so as to inform the 
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minds and infuse some of his own enthusiasm into the hearts of his hearers. 
His “Old Roman World ” showed the hand of a master in grouping and sketch- 
ing the salient features of that seat of power and civilization. The present 
work is necessarily little more than an outline, covering so immense a field, i. ¢. 
from the Creation to the Fall of the Western Empire, which closes the period 
of Ancient History. The author lays no claim to original investigation. He 
has simply aimed to present the most important events and characters of four 
thousand years in a connected narrative, without theories or comments. He 
has followed the best standard authorities, Rawlinson, Grote, Thirlwall, Nie- 
bubr, Mommsen, and Merivale, adopting the general plan of Philip Smith, 
whose admirable digest is too extensive for educational use. Nearly all of 
this class of histories have ignored or failed to do justice to Sacred History. 
Mr. Lord properly supplies this deficiency, and connects the movements of 
God's providence, outlined in the Bible, with those of secular history; for what 
is history, he asks, without a Divine Providence ? 


The History of Rome. By Tuzopor Mommsen. Translated with the author’s 
sanction and additions, by the Rey. William P. Dickson, D. D., Regius Profes- 
sor of Biblical Criticism in the University of Glasgow. With a Preface by Dr. 
Leonhard Schmitz. New edition infour volumes. Vol. I, Charles Scribner & 
Co. pp.. 635. The History of Rome has been repeatedly written, but the work 
of Neibuhr, more than a generation since, showed conclusively that it needed 
to be written anew. His patient, sagacious, and critical investigations lighted 
up the obscurities of its early period and brought something like order out of 
a traditional chaos. But since his day the work of critical investigation has 
gone forward. New discoveries have been made. Thescience of Comparative 
Philosophy, as well as of ethnology, has brought to light new facts which elu- 
cidate much that was obscure, and present to view aspects of early Roman His- 
tory of which even Neibubr had inadequate apprehensions. 

This work by Mommsen is a learned and successful attempt to present 
Ancient Rome in the full light cast upon her history by the latest results of 
scholarly and scientific investigation. It is wonderful to note how much of 
really new material he has gained from sources that were unknown and of 
course inaccessible to preceding writers. The first half of the present volume 
is devoted to the early settlers of Italy, their civil and social condition, their 
origin and character, and the condition among them of law and justice, religion, 
agriculture, trade, commerce, and art. These are subjects of snecessive chap- 
ters, which may be regarded as well nigh exhaustive, and which are of special 
interest to students of jurisprudence, political economy, and social science. 
The last half of the volume carries us from the period of the kings to the strug- 
gle with Pyrrhus, closing with a view of the social, civil, and religious condi- 
tion of Rome at the latter date. 

We welcome the appearance of this truly valuable work, issued ina style 
similar to that of Froude’s England by the same publishers. It will be the 
more readily appreciated by American readers, in that the translation has been 
well executed, and the style is free from those objectionable features which 
make so many works by German authors dry and repulsive. It is presented 
here in perspicuous and classical English. 


The Comic History of the United States, From a Period prior to the Discovery 
of America to times long subsequent to the Present. By Joun D. Suerwoon, 
with original Illustrations by Harry Scratcuny. Fields, Osgood & Co. 12mo. 
pp. 549. We look with favor upon every effort to make history attractive— 
to draw to it those who have naturally no taste for it, and especially in this age 
of all-devouring passion for the exciting and corrupting novel. And hence we 
sympathize in the aim and purpose of this author in his highly creditable per- 
formance. He would amuse while he instructs. He would tickle the fancy and 
excite to laughter that he may secure attention to the lessons “of history and 
experience. Beneath the surface, which he keeps excited with humorous 
thought, often tersely and felicitiously expressed, there runs a quiet stream of 
thistoric literature, gathere1 from extensive reading, careful research, worl1- 
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wide travel and sharp and broad observation of men and things. The title of 
the book is badly chosen, and will detract from its popularity. There is really 
little of the “comic” element in it, and no broad wit. There is a vein of quiet, 
refined, genial humor running through all its pages, highly pleasing to culti- 
vated minds, but affording no pleasure to the vulgar masses. Even this is 
held in constant check; the truta is never sacrificed toit. Itis real History, for 
the most part, that is gracefully served up to us, with only condiments enough 
to make 1t palatable. The work is scholurly in style, faithful to the truth, pure 
in its tone, and abounding in hits at follies and errors. social. political. liierary, 
well illustrating the line of the old song, ‘A man may say a wise thing though 
he say it with a laugh.”’ 

The | lustrations —sixty in all, full-paged —are spirited, and for the most part 
appropriate, though not all well engraved. They will force a laugh on the 
most serious fuce. 

The Romance of Spanish History. By Joux S.C. Asporr. With Tlustrations. 
Harper & Brothers.—Jiistory of Joseph Bonaparte, King of Naples and of Italy. 
Same author and pub'ishers. The latter belongs to Abbott’s Series cf Popular 
Histories, which was begun several years ago, and which we regard as amoung 
the very best of the kind in the English language. We have no sympaily with 
the Abbott Brothers’ partiality for the Napoleon family, but we appreciate 
highly their labors to popularize History, and have read each and all of the vol- 
umes which form this series with interest, and heartily commend them to others, 
especially to the young. The materials for the present volume wee main! ¢ de- 
rived from a French work published a few years siace in Paris in ten 8vo. vols. 
The volume on Spanish History is a series of lively and graceful skeiches of 
some of {ne most romantic periods and events in that hisiory, from ivs earliest 
record down to ihe last Revolution—such as the wars of the Snaniavds and the 
Moors, the Conquest of Granada, the reign of Ferdiaaud and Isabella,and the 
Discovery of America by Columbus. Out of such materials a writer like Mr. 
Abbott could scarcely fsil to make a book more exciting than a “ romance,” 
while strictly confined to historic truth. 

Friedrich Wilhelm Krummacher: An Autobiography. Edited by his Davas- 
TER. Transluted by Rev. M. G. Easton, with a Preface by Pror. Cairvs, D. D. 
Carter & Brothers. 8vo. pp. 350. Such a work from such a source needs no 
recommendation. All familiar with his writings and character will desire to 
possess this posthumous work. which possesses all the charms of the author’s 
well-known style. The early recollections of the auihor, especially of his rauiher, 
the anihor of the ‘* Parables,” presents a picture of rare inierest. The sketches 
of university life in Halle and Jena which follow, embracing poriraits of 
the pi ofessors, Wegscheider, Geseniws, Knapp, Fries, and others, are masterly. 
Glencing at his early ministry at Frankfort, ihe narrative lingers on bis suc- 
cessive libors on the Rhine, and gives us ‘‘the best and liveliest discription 
anywhere to be found of Rhen:sh Christianity.” But more interesting still is 
the account we have of his minisiry in Berlin—his struggles and triumphs— 
the morul stute of the Prussian capital——ihe leaders of the different schools in 
theology and philosophy—-and the character and traits of good King William IV, 
with whom, as Court-preacher, he was on terms of intimacy 

It is to be regretted that the Autobiography breaks off at the year 1848, be- 
fore his growing connection with the Christians of other lands bad made Dr. 
Krummacher a central figure in the Evaagelical Alliance. whose meeving inthe 
city of New York next auiumn excites great hopeand interest, and even before 
the German Kirchentag had begun its career. His correspondence supplies 
this deficiency in part, and gives us a tolerable idea of his Potsdam ministry, 
while the eloqueni and powerful discourse with which he opened the Alliance 
Meeting in Berlin in 1857, under the auspices of King William, who then and 
there made his lasi, and a truly noble, testimony to the Christian faith, is given 
entire —‘‘a discourse,” says Prof. Cairns, “of which no record can preserve the 
overwhelming impression.” 

The Life of Joseph Addison Alexander, D. D. Professor in the Theological 
Seminary atPriaceton. By Henry Cargineton ALexanves. 2 Vols. CO. Scribner 
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& Co. crown 8vo. pp. 935. This long-waited-for memoir has at length made its 
appearance, aud we are quite sure it will answer all reasonable expectations, 
The writer is a son of the late Dr. James W. Alexander, and has been 
greatly assisted by Dr. Samuel D. Alexander, of this city, a brother of 
Dr. Addison. The materials at his command seem to have been ample, and 
the work throughout gives evidence of conscientious and pains-taking labor, 
and a desire and purpose simply to do jusiice to the memory of the man. And 
it was hard to do this without seeming to exaggerate, for the subject of the 
memoir was, confessedly, a rare, a most extraordinary character. One who 
knew him long and intimately, and who is not given to extravagance—-Dr. 
Charles Hodge—declares him “ the most remarkable man he had ever known.” 
Few namesare more reverenced to-day in the Presbyterian Church than his. In 
the republic of letters he achieved a very high reputation. In the pulpit he 
shone with transcendent lustre, and, had he chosen to do it and laid out his 
strength in that direction, he would have taken rank with the foremost preach- 
ers of the age. As a commentator. his volume Isuiah. Psalms, Acts, and 
the Gospels, are, confessedly, equal to any in the language as it regards eru- 
dite and finished scholarship. 

The biography of such a man—full, faithful, appreciative and yet not fulsome, 
will be read with intense interest, and it will serve to increase in all minds the 
reverence and admirat’on already felt for this prince in our American Israel, 

The only criticism we make relates to the bulk of the work. There is quite 
too much of it. Over 900 closely-printed pages will weary any mind. Much 
that is of no public interest—much really trivial matter and frequent repeti- 
tion—find a place init. only to cumber the narrative and weaken the impression. 
It is the great fault of most biographies—two noted instances of which we have 
just had in the biograpbies of Henry Crabb Robinson, and W. Savage Landor. 
Had this “ Life’ been compressed into a single volume it would have been 
more interesting to the public than now, as well as more effective for good, and 
have doubtless commanded a larger sale. 

HOLIDAY BOOKS. 

The Universe: Or, the Infinitely Great and the Infinitely Little. By F. A. 
Povucuet, M.D. Translated from the French llustrated by 343 engrav- 
ings on wood, and four colored plates, from drawings by A. FaGust, 
MESNEL, Emir Bayarp, and J. Srewartr. Large 8vo. C. Scribner & Co. 

Songs of Life, selected from many sources, with numerous I!lustrations 
from original designs, by Hennessy, Darley, Griswold, Fenn, Eytinge, etc. 
Small 4to. Same publishers. 

Lady Geraldine’s Couriship. By Mrs. ExizaAnetu BARRETT BROWNING. 
With over thirty Illustrations, many of them full-page, drawn by W. H. 
HENNESSY, and engraved by W. J. Linvon. Small 4to., uniform with “Cot- 
ter's Saturday Night,” Songs of Life,” &c. §8,-me publishers. 

Ballads of New England. By Joun GREENLEAF WHITTIER. With Illus- 
trations. 8vo. Fields, Osgood & Co. 

The Gates Ajar. By EvizaABeTa Stuart PHetrs. With Illustrations by 
Jessie Curtis. 12mo. Same publishers. 

The Building of the Ship. By Henry WorpswortnH LoNGrELLOW. 
Small 4to. Same publishers. 

The Atlantic Almanac. Same publishers. 

Our publishers have given less attention than in some former years to 
the preparation of costly works with special reference to the Holiday season. 
This is partly owing to the general dullness of trade, and partly to the fact 
that the demand for this kind of literature has of late sensibly fallen off. 
So large a proportion of our books are now illustrated—some of them pro- 
fusely and superbly—that there is little room left for a specialty class, and 
no particular need of it. Still the titles given above indicate that two of 
our large publishing houses at least have not let the season go by unim- 
proved. One thing, however, is manifest; none of these books have an 
ephemeral interest, except it be the last named. As literary productions 
they will never grow old, or be out of season. They are worthy of the ar- 
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tistic finish and attraction now giventhem. Indeed there is something 
significant—marking a great advance in the taste of our cultivated class of 
book buyers—that such a book as heads this list should be chosen for such 
@ purpose—a learned and popular treatise on Natural Science—and that 
the rarest skill of the most accomplished artists should be lavished upon it 
to an extent that almost bewilders, while it surprises and delights by its 
perfection and brifliance of execution. It is unquestionably the most com- 
plete and magnificent book of the season. It is not designed as a scientific 
treatise for the use of the learned, but is adapted to the popular mind, and 
is crowded with information, embracing a wide range of subjects, which is 
conveyed in a natural and pleasing style, stripping science of its dryness 
and making it more interesting than a romance. The illustrations seem to 
us well nigh perfect. They are drawn true to nature; and there is a clear- 
ness and delicacy in them that one seldom sees. Paris has not produced 
many works of greater mechanical perfection than The Universe. We are 
not surprised that the American publishers find a large demand for it. 

Our readers will remember “ Folk Songs,” published a few years since— 
probably the most finished work of art ever produced in this country. This 
was followed by a second, revised and enlarged. But the size and cost of 
these editions placed them beyond the reach of many. The publishers have 
now rearranged the material in four parts. The present volume, “ Songs of 
Life,” is the tirst of the reissue. The others will appear in due time under the 
title of “ Songs of the Heart,” Songs of Nature,” “ Songs of Home ;” each 
volume complete initself. Besides the original illustrations, this volume is 
enriched with several new ones by some of out best artists; it is truly a 
poetic and literary gem. 

It is surprising that Mrs. Brownrna’s touching and beautiful Poem, 
“ Lady Geraldine’s Courtship,” has never before had this compliment paid 
to its merits. The designs are highly appropriate and spirited, and the en- 
graving is done by one of our best artists in his best style. 

WHITTIER deserves the superb dress and accompaniments which he here 
receives. His many admirers will welcome this illustrated edition of his 
ballads, which will make his name immortal. We regret that the publishers 
did not select a different size. The 8vo. is not as artistic as the 4to for 
small, thin books of this kind. 

LONGFELLOW'S exquisite Poem, descriptive of “The Building of the 
Ship,” and the marriage gf the builder’s daughter, is a capital subject for 
the artist’s skill, and the twenty illustrations here given are well chosen, 
and some of them skillfully drawn. But as a whole they are hardly up to 
the standard of this enterprising house. Nature and truth certainly are 
not followed in some of the drawings, and several of the pictures are 
poorly printed. 

The Lllustrations in Gates Ajar—twelve in all—are somewhat better, and 
yet some of these are open to criticism as works of art. ‘ Phoebe,” for in- 
stance, is so clumsily executed, and so wretchedly printed as to give one 
the nightmare. “ Deacon Quirk” is a perfect portrait of this character. 
But as a whole the artist has signally failed to give us the spirit of this 
strange book. Eithershe is notin sympathy with its teachings, or was too 
timid to venture upon the ideal and the spiritual. She seems not to have 
known that the “ Gates” of the spirit world were set “ Ajar,” and visions 
of the heavenly glory and long vistas of the Paradisaical iife invited her 
genius. She gives us not one hint of that world which Miss Phelps describes 
with such boldness of thought and intensity of passion. With one excep- 
tion the pictures are all common-place in conception—belong to this mun- 
dane sphere. The Frontispiece stands for the “ gates ajar,” but no one 
would suspect it, if the table of contents did not say so. We have two fe. 
male figures—evidently “‘ Aunt Winifred and Mary,” the elder casting a 
timid glance upward, with a child holding to her skirt, while the younger 
rests her head on her companion’s shoulder. It is a sweet and beautiful 
picture, but what is there in it, symbolically or spiritually viewed, indica- 
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tive of the leading thought of the book? A thousand books might be written 
in which every one of these pictures would be just as much at home as in 
“Gates Ajar.” They do not elucidate the text, or suggest a solitary thought 
or beuuty in the peculiar line of the book. We must conclude that the au- 
thor has failed to give tangibility to her conceptions, and that the Heaven 
she pictures with such warmth of feeling, exists only in her own imag- 
ination. Of the literary and theological character of this work we have 
ready expressed our judgment. 

The illustrations in the Atlantic Almanac are not at all equal toits su- 
perior literary merits. The frontispiece is absolutely execrable. Boston 
must take care or New York will bear off the palm in illustrated literature. 


PRACTICAL RELIGION, 


Paul the Preacher. By Joun Eapie, D. D., LL.D. Carter & Brother. 12mo. 
pp. 462. ‘This is not a life of Paul, nor a commentary, but simply an exposi- 
tion of the words of the great apostle; so that there is no array of minute crit- 
icism or technical exegesis. Its aim simply is to bring out briefly and clearly 
Paul’s meaning and to press the truth on the reader’s attention and conscience. 
While the author has sought to realize the most striking scenes in his travels, 
and reproduce his impressions of them, still the labor has been mainly ex- 
pended on the addresses themselves, so that the volume differs in contents and 
purpose from the works of Leuin, Coneybare, and Howson. As might be ex- 
yected from this eminent expositor, the work is admirably done, and the book 
is worthy of a place in every Christian library. 

The Shepherd of Israel; or. Illustrations of the Inner Life. By Rev. Duncan 
Maccreccor, M. A. Carter & Brothers. 1l6mo. pp. 339. This volume contains 
sixteen discourses by the eloquent minister of St. Peter’s, Dundee, Scotland, 
characterized by greatsimplicity, spirituality, fervor, and directness of address, 
and adapted to root and ground believers in a sound and experimental know- 
ledge of the Christian life. 


Sorrow. By Rev. Joun Rew. Carter & Brothers. 12mo. pp. 373. The au- 
thor treats this subject, with which we are all more or less experimentally fa- 
miliar, in all its relations and aspects, in a scholarly and interesting way. It is, 
on the whole, a thoughtful and able discussion of the sad theme. The subject 
is thoroughly analyzed; the characteristics and causes of Sorrow are set forth, 
and a multitude of incidents cited, and the whole literature of the subject tra- 
versed for materials to illustrate and give point to the teaching. To most per- 
sons it will prove a highly acceptable book. and they will often enjoy the lux- 
ury of tears over its clear-cut type and beautifully tinted pages. But it will 
find a select class of readers to whom it will appear superficial; whose heart of 
sorrow will not be reached by it; who will find more real tenderness—more 
soul-comforting sympathy—-a deeper meaning—a more efficacious balm, in the 
simple words of the Man of Sorrows; and a profounder appreciation of the 
height, and depth, and bi'terness of sorrow, in some of the utterances of the 
Psalmist—both of whom but gave expression to their own experiences—than 
the most learned, elaborate, and accomplished literature can afford. 


Lamps, Pitchers, and Trumpets. Lectures on the Vocation of the Preacher. 
By Epwin Paxton Hoop. Second Series. M. W. Dodd. 12mo. pp. 303. This 
work is similar in cast and object to the first series, which we recently noticed. 
The substance of it was delivered as lectures to the students of Mr. Spurgeon’s 
Pastor’s College. It does not aspire to be a treatise on Homiletics; it con- 
sists really of familiar talks about preachers and preaching, “from the apos- 
tolic age to the present time,” illustrated by anecdotes, biographical and his- 
torical, and embracing monographs of Frederick Robertson, Pusey, Manning, 
Newman, Spurgeon, Lacordaire, etc. The subject is not treated systematically 
or with marked ability, but yet with versatility of gifts—andin a lively and 
somewhat suggestive way, affording many a useful hint to the student and 
the preacher. 


Evenings with’ the Sacred Poets. A series of quiet Talks about the Singers and 
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their Songs. By the “ Author of Festival of Song.” A. D. F. Randolph & Co. 
12mo. pp. 495. This book is produced in that beauty and fiiish of styie which 
marks the most of Mr. Rendoiph’s publications. It is a graceful and highly 
interesting work, somewhat similar in pian to Dr. Schaff’s ~ Christ in Song,” 
which was so favorably received. Its design is to present the essence of all that 
is most interesting, in anecdote and historic illustration, referring to the sa- 
cred poetry and hymnology of the Christian ages. The notes on e various 
poets and poems referred to are valuable, while they are enriched and iliumin- 
ated by many of the choicest gems ot holy song, gathered from all iar ids and 
ages. Those who prefer the Muse of Zion to that of Parnassus, will be charmed 





with the work. 
Hymns, Ancient and Modern, with Accompanying Tunes, compiled and arranged 
by William Henry Monk. New York: Pott & Amery. This collection is spec- 





jally pri par d for use in the Episcopal Church. t is made for the most t part 
with taste. Many of the Hymns are not found in the collections in common vs 
some of which are fine specimens of sacred song aud a few are out of place iu 


a hymn book. 
Old Testament Shadows of Nao Testament Truths. By Lyman Apsorr. With de- 


signs by Doré, Delaroche, Durbam, and Parsons. Harper & Bros. 4to. pp. 213. 
The title of this work does not clearly indicate its character. It is really an 
excellent book, rich in spiritual truths, expressed in an easy and graceful style, 





and instinct with the evangelical spirit. Itissubstantially a volume of sermons, 
fourteen in number, with (exis accommodated to the various subjects, which are 
well chosen, and all have more or less direct relation to Christ. The illustra- 
tions are superior, both in design and execu‘ion, and notably appropriate, 
while the paper. pr ind binding are equal in style to our best holiday 
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books. We rejoice to see themes so sacred and thoughts so full of Christ in 
80 fine a setting. 





GENERAL LITERATURE. 

The Polar world: A Popular description of Man and Natvre in the 
Arctic and Antarctic regions of the Globe. By. Dn. G. Harrwie. With 
Additional chay ters; and 163 illustrations, Harper & Brothers. 8vo. pp. 
486. The author of this interesting volume is already favorably kuown by 
his former works, “The Sea and its Wonders,” “tne Harmonies of Nature,” 
and ‘‘The Tropical World.” In the present work he describes bota the Arc- 
tic and Antarctic regions, in both a popular and a scientific way; gives a 
ul} , European and Amerivan; 
also the results of travel and resea rt hb in these little known regions. It is 
surprising how little definite and reliab le » knowledge we have o7 this por- 
tion of the globe, notwithstanding so many valuable lives have been sacri- 
ficed and so many fortunes devoted to attain it. The American editor, 
Mr. A. H. Gurnsey, has supplied the two chapters on ‘‘ Alaska,” and the 
“Tnnuits,” and selected and arranged the numerous illustrations which so 
happily elucidate the text. The work has a value to the naturalist, as 
well as an interest to the genera! reader. 

Wild Sports of the World. A Book of Natural History and Adventure. 
By James Greenwoop. With 147 illustrations. Harper & Bros. 12mo. 
pp. 474. As the author of the “ Lambeth Casual,” “The Seven Curses of 
London,” etc., Mr. Greenwood has earned a good repute ation. He here 
tries his hi und in a new fel 1, and with quite a different class of subjects. He 
takes the reader from the vile haunts and revolting features of London life 
to the interior of Africa, and describes to him the dwellers therein—the ele- 
phant, the lion, the puma, the gorilla, etc.—giving the natural history of 
each, and interspersing a thousand thrilling adventures connected with 
them, gleaned from every available source, and also appropriate illustra- 
tions, thus making not only a readable, but a really instructive book. He 
relates a most thrilling scene in which Dr. Livingstone, the celebrated 
traveler, escaped death almost as by a miracle. A wounded lion once sprang 
upon him, and seizing him by the shoulder, beastand man rolled to the 
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ground tovetier. “Giow!ting horrivly in my ear,” says Dr. L., “ke shook me 
as a terriev does a rat. The shov« proGw ed astupor similar to that which 
seems to be felt by a monseafver jae fist shake o1 the cat. It caused a sort 
of dreaminess, in which there was 00 sense Oc pain or ceeling of wciror, 
thoush quite consious of all that was naypening. It was whut patienis, 
partially uoder ihe influcrve of chloroionm descr*he, who see all the opera- 
tions, but ‘vel noi the Luiie. TVh's sincvlar coudiiion was nor the iesuli of 
any mental provess. The shaie anu-nilaied iéar, and allowed no seuse of 
horvor in !ooxing round at the beast.” He escaped with a shattered shoul- 
der, and wi: eleven ieeth wounds in hisavm. Hed the lion fipished bis 
work how much less of Africa had we known to-day, and how much less in- 
terest felt in it! 

The same publishers produce another wo:k ‘om the peu of Paut Du 
Caauu,entitled Losi ta the Jungle, with aumerous illustravious. Like his 
“Stories o e Gorilla Couniry,” and “Wild Life under cue Eqaator,” it was 
prepared specially for his “young friends,” and is sure to fill them with de- 
light. He telis them, in his inimitable way, what he saw and what he did 
in ihe jungle of Equatorial Africa. 


Adventures on the Great Hunting Grou:ds of tie World. Ev Victron MEUNIER 
Illustraied wih 22 wood enis. Scribner & Oo. 

Rameses the Great ; or Eqypt 3300 Yeers Ago. Translated fiom the French 
of F. DeLanoye. With 39 engr.viags by Launcelot, Se'ler aad Daya.d. Same 
publishers. ‘Lhese two works belong to ibe * Illus.ravwed Library of Wonders.” 
They are less scientific chon ihe tormer volumes of the series, and will interest 
a different class of readers, The fiest is a comp'lation. designed ‘to present to 
the young reader a collection of well-anthentivated facts illustrative of the 
nature, habits, and various modes of capiuiiig some of the largest and fiercest 
of the animal world. and to describe some of the mosi exciting adventures in 
hunting them. including a ve. y interesiing account ot the Duke ot Edinburg’s 
Elephant Hurt in South Africa. 

The volume on Egypt possesses a bigh degree of inteiest. It is by a real 
scholar in Egyptology. 1. convains the results of the most recent discoveries 
and investigaiions. It covers ihe period of greatest interest in Egyptian his- 
tory, the time of the Pharaohs and of Sesostris. The va'ious monuments of 
her power, art, and splendor. are briefly yet avcurately desc ibed in ibe text, 
and also reproduced in a series of wonderful illustrations, as tuey uave been 
restored by explorers aud scholars. Ili is a timely work, and will serve .o (ura 
the popular atieniion io the siudy of this renowned epoch in the world’s his- 
tory, which so remarkubly confiims ana illusirates the Sacred Oracles, 

Wonders of the Deep. A Companion to Stray Leaves from the Book of Nature. 
By M. Scuei.z De Vere. Putnam & Son. 12mo. pp. 351. Prof. De Vere is 
one of the sprightliest and most interesting popular writers on natural science 
that we have among us. Several of these sketches originally appeared in Hours 
at Hume. He herve treais of Fables and Facts (pertainiag to the sea)—Odd 
Fish —Pearls—UVorais—The Knight in Armor—The Oyster-—Light at Sea—A 
Grain of Sand. ete.. combining much curious and valuable science with vivid 
description and rational entertainment. 


Dame Nature and her Three Daugh’ers. Translated from the French of X. B. 
Sarntine. Hurd & Houghton. l6mo pp. 268. The graceful author of “Picciola” 
here discources to the young on natural history in a most ingenous and charm- 
ing manner. The topics chosen, and the way in which he haadles them, evince 
rare judgment and skill. With such excellent books at command—rational, 
healthful, and informing—parents are inexcusable for allowing children to 
waste their time and lose their minds and morals over senseiess and exciting 
novels. 

The Story of a Bad Boy. By T.B, Atoricn. With illustrations, Fields, 
Osgood & Co. 12mo. pp. 261. 

The Spanish Barber. A Tale of the Bible in Spain. By the author of “ Mary 
Powell.” Illustrated. M. W. Dodd. 16mo. pp. 309. 
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The first of these stories delighted the readers of our Young Folls last year. 
We wish there were no worse bad boys than the one Mr. Aldrich here describes 
in that felicitous way for which he is so justly noted. The other is a story of 
& different cast, and, aside from its intrinsic merit, is worth reading on account 
of the present state of things in Spain, and especially in connection with the 
effort to introduce the Bible into that long priest-ridden and spiritually be- 
nighted land. 


The Complete Works of Mrs. Hemans. Reprinted entire from the last English 
edition. Edited by her sister. In 2 vols. D. Appleton & Co. 16mo. pp. 660, 
576. Mrs. Hemans’ name and poetry will be cherished in all our Christian 
hearts and households through many generations. We welcome so neat, com- 
a and beautiful an edition of her complete works as this enterprising house 

as here given to the public. It belongs to their ““Gloube edition” of the poets, 
which already embraces nearly all the great poets of the Old World, and has 
been received with great favor. It is printed on fine tinted paper, in good 
clear type, and neatly bound in morocco muslin, with gilt back. It is illus- 
trated with 10 steel engravings, and each volume is sold at the low price of 
$1.50. 

Haydn's Dictionary of Dates. Edited by Bensamrw Vincent, and revised for 
the use of American readers. Harper & Brothers. 8vo. pp. 541. Years of 
toil were spent upon this work by the author, the first edition of which was 
published in London in 1841. Many revised and greatly enlarged editions 
have since been published. Mr. Vincent has recast the whole and supplied a 
vast amount of fresh matter. And now the American editors have carefully 
revised the whole, and have added much information pertaining to our own 
country, such as the events of the Revolution, the war of 1812, the Mexican, 
Indian, and our recent civil war. It is, beyond a doubt, the best and com- 
pletest work of the kind ever published. It is impossible to conceive of the 
amount of useful information compressed into it, and conveniently arranged 
for reference. It is both a chronicle and a chronology of the world’s progress. 


A Physician’s Problem. By Cuantes Evam, M. D. Fields, Osgood & Co. 
12mo. pp. 400. These essays are intended as a contribution to the natural 
history of those outlying regions of thought and action, whose domain is the 
‘‘debatable ground” of brain, nerve and mind. They are designed ulso to in- 
dicate the origin and mode of perpetuation of those varieties of organization, 
intelligence, and general tendencies towards vice or virtue, which seems, on a 
superficial view, to be go irregularly and capriciously developed and distri- 
buted in families, and amongst mankind. Subsidiarily, they point to causes 
for the infinitely varied forms of disorder of nerve and brain—-causes that are 
inseparably connected with our original nature, as well as with our social and 
political regulations. They exhibit the fruits of careful, earnest, and mature 
thought. Their theological teachings are in harmony with the Scriptures. 
No orthodox divine could set forth more clearly and strongly the doctrine of 
original sin as related to moral character, natural heritage, deterioration in 
man, and the like, than does this author, though he writes from the standpoint 
oi his own profession. His teachings on this grave subject are decided, though 
of course in conflict with the teachings of many of the medical writers of the 
day. His views are modestly expressed, but fortified by such an array of facts 
and cogent reasoning as to carry conviction to the mind. We have seen noth- 
ing in this domain of thought since the appearance of Moore’s works on the 
Relations of the Soul to the Body, that has given us such unqualified pleasure. 


A Collection of the Proverbs of all Nations. Compared, explained, and illus- 
trated. W. F. Draper. lémo. pp. 232. Dean Trench in the preface to his 
‘* Proverbs and their Lessons” adverts to the “immense number and variety 
of books bearing on the subject,” but adds that among them all he knows not 
one which appears to him quite suitable for all readers. To provide a collec- 
tion of proverbs suitable for general use is the object of this work; and so far 
as we have examined it, we think the compiler has done his task with judg- 
maent, and much pains-taking. Lord Bacon remarked that the genius, wit and 
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spirit of a nation are discovered in its “ proverbs”. Whether this be true or 
not, proverbs are intimately associated with literature, and potential bn indi- 
vidual and nation. character; and hence such a storehouse of the choicest 
sayings of all nations and times possesses permanent interest and value. 


FICTION. 


Stepping Heavenward. By E. Prentiss. A.D. F. Randolph & Co. 12mo. pp- 
426. Mrs. Dr. Prentiss, of this city, has long been regarded as among the very 
best of our writers of juvenile literature. Her contributions to it have been 
liberal and of a superior quality. Her “Flower of the Family,” and “ Susy 
Books” series, etc., made her a deserved favorite with our young folks. Of 
late she has written for adult minds, and proved herself equally capable of in- 
teresting and benefitting them. ‘Fred, Maria and Me,” is a gem in its way. 
Her “ Little Preacher” is good. And the serials she has been running the past 
year through the columns of our weekly religious papers, indicate the appre- 
ciation of her gifts in this line, and the facility and resources of her pen. 
Stepping Heavenward first appeared in the Advance, one of the newest but ablest 
and most influential of our religious journals. We have read the book with 
unmixed and strong pleasure. Our critical eye discerns scarcely a fault in it, 
while its merits seem many and positive. Human nature is exhibited as it 
really exists, and not as novelists usually paint it. There is no overcoloring— 
no exaggeration. The characters are natural—real men and women—and act 
just as Scripture and observation teach us they do act in the circumstances. 
And the teaching is singularly free from cant, from stereotyped phrases, from 
morbid tendencies ; and the religion it advocates is an intelligent, cheerful, 
healthy one, full of love and good works. It shows a profound insight into the 
methods of (;0d’s dealings with his children, and the workings of a sinful na- 
ture and divine grace under the severe disciplines of life. It is a book to help 
*- heavenward” the erring and struggling soul; to teach useful and needed les- 
sons to the unhappy and the afflicted; and to inspire all with nobler views of 
duty and higher aims of life. 


The Two Baronesses. A Romance. By Hans Curistian ANnpERson. 12mo. 
p- 261, This great Danish author needs no introduction to our readers. 
owe. Hurd & Houghton have arranged with him to bring out a uniform edi- 
tion of his works, which will embrace many writings not hitherto translated. 
The present is one of his novels, the scene of which is laid in Denmark, and con- 
tains descriptions of northern life, picturesque and dramatic in character. And 
yet we are disappointed in the book. Either it does him great injustice, or 
else the reputation he has achieved rests on no solid foundation. The book 
is tame, and almost puerile, compared with a thousand works of its class which 
it were easy to name. 


Thackeray. Messrs. Fields, Osgood & Co., have completed their “Household 
Edition” of this great novelist. It is a neat and compact edition. The Har- 
pers, ‘‘ Cheap edition,” in paper covers, is also complete, and can be bought 
for a trifle, with the author's own illustrations, which are a decidedly interest- 
ing feature of their edition 

George Elliot. Both of these houses have likewise completed their rival edi- 
tions, of this popular author’s works, since we referred to them in our last issue, 
comprising Adam Bede, The Mill on the Floss, Romola, Felix Holt, and 
Scenes of Clerical Life, and Silas Warner. The two editions are similar in 
style, the New York a little the larger, and sold one-fourth less than the Bos- 
ton. Both are marvels of eheapness. 

In addition to several issues of their paper cover editions of Charles Reade’s 
novels, Harper & Brothers have published Wrecked in Port, by Epmunp Yates; 
My Enemy's Daughter, by Justice McCartuy (worth reading) ; The Sucristan’s 
Household, by the author of “‘Mabel’s Progress;”’ and The Minister’s Wife, by Mrs. 
OviPuant (a powerfully written story, depicting ceitain phases of religious ex- 
perience in Scotland a generation since). 
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Art. X.—THEOLOGICAL AND LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 
GERMANY. 


The nine Prussian Universities, (including the Miinster Academy) had, in 
1869, 568 professors and 224 other teachers—of whom 77 were Protestant the- 
ological and 26 Catholic, 95 in law, 199 in medicine, and 393 in the Philosoph- 
ical faculties. Berlin hed 167 teachers, Gittingen 103, Bonn 100, Breslau, 186, 
Halle 76, ete. Berlin had in all 2,258 students, Breslan 880, Bonn 875, Halle 
838, Gittingen 794, Kinigsberg 440, Miinster 436, Griefswald 391, Marburg 
$29, Kiel, 165. In the Summer term (Semester) the theological students in Leip- 
sick, Saxony, outnumbered those of any other German university, viz., 389; 
Halle had 304, Berlin 247, Gicesen only 14. During the last two years the 
theological students in the Prussian universities have decreased 14 per cent., in 
the other German universities they have increased 12 per cent. The whole 
number of Protestant theological students in the 16 German universities was 
2142. 

Dr. Ferd. Philippi, in his recent able work on the “Book of Enoch,” dis- 
cusses its date and its relation to the Epistle of Jude. Dr. Dillman had as 
signed it to 110 B. C., and Ewald to 144 B. C.; but Dr. Philippi, from internal 
evidence, supposes that it was written by a Christian soon after the destruc 
tion of the temple of Jerusalem by Titus, and in the Greek tongue. 

The first volume of Schelling’s Life ani correspondence is out, coming down 
to 1803. It contains a biography of his early years, and his correspondence 
with the elder Schlegel, and with Steffens. 

The second volume of Baxmann’s erudite treatise on the “ Policy of the 
Popes’ comes down to Gregory VIL. Alfred von Kremer’s “ History of the 
Roling Ideas of Islamism,” is 2 work of research. He thinks that the ration- 
alistic party among the Moslems (the Mutazilists) will yet rise into power, and 
give the law to Turkey. 

The last number of the Thologische Studien und Kriiiken opens with a 
deeply interesting and important article on the life and labors of the late Dr. 
Carl Immanuel Nitzsch. He was one of the principal contributors to this 
Review, and exerted an extensive and powerful influence, second only to that 
of Schleiermacher, in the development of scientific and practical theology in 
Germany. As a theologian, his great works of enduring interest are his Sys- 
tem of Christian Doctrixs, published in 1829, and his System of Practical 
Theology, his last work, embodying the richest thoughts of his great mind, 
and finished just before his death, which occurred in Aug. 1868. The second 
article, a critical exposition of Luke vi, 39-40, compared with Matt. xv, 14, 
and x, 24, is a valuable contribution to 2 critical investigation of the gospel 
history. This is followed by a historical paper by Dr. Kohler, of Friedberg, on 
the influence of Christianity on the laws of the Roman empire, and the relation 
of those laws to the Church. There is an article elso on the Christian Church 
of Ethiopia. One result of the recent British expedition into Abyssinia has 
been to draw fresh attention to the ecclesiastical history of that country. 

Zeitschrift fiir die h'stor.sche Theologie. Jahrgany, 1869. This quarterly 
has been in existence thirty-nine years, and hes done valuable service in the 
cause of historical theology. This number contains: 1. A history of Henry 
of Ziitphen, one of the earliest martyrs of the Reformation. 2. The life of 
I Fr. W. Jerusalem of Wolfenbiittel (1709-1759), a portrait of the age of the 
so-called “ Enlightment” or Iiluminism in Germany. 3. An old Christmas 
Play of the 14th century, intended to represent the Scripture history of the 
birth of our Lord. 4. The History of the Church at Thorn, in West Prus- 
sia, in the time of the Reformation, by Dr. Bruhn of Thorn. 5. Clement of 
Rome, and his Place in History, by Dr. Zahn, the well-known author of a 
critical edition of the ‘‘ Shepherd of Hermas,” and the ‘‘ Life and Times of 
Marcellus of Ancyra.” 
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Licentiate Rudolf Baxmann, of Bonn University, has undertaken an important 
work on the Popes: ‘Die Poliuk der Papste von Gregor I. bis Gregor VII.” 
(The Policy of the Pope from Gregory I. to Gregory VIL), published by R. L. 
Friderichs, of Elberfeld. The present is the first instalment, and is divided 
into three parts, the Introduction, and First dnd Second Books. In the Intro- 
duction the characters of the pre-Coustantine Age are treated in outline. Then 
follow Constantine and his successors. after which we have the Aatithesis 
beiween Ancient and Modern Rome, the Fall of the Western Roman Empire, 
The Schism of Acavius, The Prosperity and Fall of the East Goths, Justinian, 
and the Invasion of the Langobardians. The first book covers the ground 
between Gregory I. and Gregory IL, therefore between the years 590-715, 
This part of the work is divided into four chapters. The second book dis- 
cusses The Papal Policy at the Time of the Controversy on Pictures, and of 
the Carlovingian Dominion (A. D.7i5-858). The present part of the work 
comes down to Benedict lil. Almost every page abounds in learned notes, 
which the critical scholar will take more pleasure in thaa the general reader, 
There is little time or space occupied in reflections and conclusions. The 
author’s method is to give ihe history as faithfully and succinctly as possible, 
and then leave the reader to draw his own inferences. We shall await the 
conclusion of the work with interest, and then will probably have something 
more to say of it as a whole. 

Herr Carl Conradi, of Stuttgart, has completed an important publishing en- 
terprise—the issue of a new edition of the ‘‘ Evangelische Volksbibliothek.” 
The work is the only one of its class in Germany, being an attempt to popu- 
larize the works of the leading evangelical theologians of Germany and 
Switzerland, covering the whole Protestant period. It consists of five volumes, 
as follows: Vol. 1 Luther, Zwingli, Melancthon; Il. Johann Brenz, Johann 
Mathesius, Johann Arord, Valerius Herberger, Johann Valentin Andre; IIL 
M. Christian Scriver, Dr. Heinrich Miiiler, Philipp Jakob Spener, August Her- 
mann Francke; IV. Gerhard Tersteegen. Nikolaus Ludwig Graf von Zinzendorf 
und Pottendorf, Johann Albrecht Bengel, Georg Konrad Rieger; V. Die geist- 
liche Dichtung von Luther bis Kliopstock. Each one of these subjects ig 
treated by a separate writer, who, besides giving a biography, furnishes a judi- 
cious selection from the published works of the subject. Dr. Klaiber is editor- 
in-chief, and among his co-laborers are such men as Dr. Sigwart, Pastor 
Krummacher, Court Preacher Hoffmann, Dr. Burk, Dr. Merz, Dr. Palmer, and 
Paul Pressel. The work is receiving the highest commendations from all 
shades of the German press, and is richly deserving all the good words that 
have been said of it. The fifth volume is of special value, for it is a rich 
Protestant anthology, such as would be impossible to find elsewhere. Its title 
is, in English, “‘ Religious Poetry from Luther to Klopstock,” and is divided 
as follows: L The Poets of the Reformation; Il. The Poets between the 
Reformation and the Thirty Years’ War; IIL. The Poets of the Thirty Years’ 
War; IV. The Poets between the Thirty Years’ War and the Seven Years’ War ; 
V. Poets of the New Period. The volume is edited by Paul Pressel, and 
closes with copious indices and tables. 


ENGLAND. 

The following are the studies to be mastered by the theological candidates of 
the University of Oxford, for the examination of 1870: 1. Tae ScrrprurgEs. 
2. Kings, Isaiah, Gospel of John and the Epistle to the Romans. Optimal 
—Psalms 1 to 50, Isaiah, Ch. 40-66, Genesis, in the Septuagint--Genesis, Isaiah 
40-60. Also, Wescott on the Canon, and Scrivener’s Introduction to Criticism 
of New Testament. 2. Dogmatic anp SymBotic TaeoLogy.—Pearson on 
the Creed, the Documents in Dr. Hertley’s “ De Fide et Symbolis ;” Athan- 
asius, De Incarnatione ;’ Waterland on the Athanasius Creed ;” or, Hardwick 
on the “ Thirty-Nine Articles.” 3. Caurcna History.—Eusebius, Ecclesias- 
tical History, lib. i-viii; Socrates, Ecclesiastical History, lib. i-ii; Bede, 
Ecclesiastical Hitory ; Patres, Apostolici (Jacobson’s edition); or, Tertullian 
De Praescript Hereticorum; Augustine De Gistate Dei, lib. xiii-xxii. 
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ApoLocetics.—Butler’s Analogy, Augustine, De Fide, and De Utilitate 

Credendi; Hooker's Ecclesiastical Pol. Book, i. 5. Lirurgics.—The Litur- 

ics of St. Mark and St. James; the Book of Common Prayer, etc.; Hooker, 
k Five. . 

Dr. James Henthorne Todd, Regius Professor of Hebrew, died at Dublin 
June 29. Among his writings were “Memory of St. Patrick, “ Discourses on 
Anti-Christ,” “The Search after Infallibility ;” besides editions of some of 
Wycliffe’s writings, and of ancient MSS. on the early Irish history, e. g. 
“The Martyrology of Donegal,” and “ Hymns of the Ancient Church of Ire- 
land.” He was the chief establisher of the Irish Archwological Society, and 
highly honored for his parts and learning in both England and Ireland. The 
Rev. Eiward Creswell, of Oxford, Corpus Christi College, died June 29. The 
University Press published, in 1852, his “‘ Fasti Temporis Catholici,” 5 vols., 
4to; his “Origines Kalendarie Italice” appeared in 1854, 4 vols., and his 
“Origines Kalendarie Hellenice,” 6 vol., 1862—all works of immense research. 

The Premature Death of Thomas Watts of the British Museum, isa great 
loss to that institution and to the world of letters. He was the greatest “‘ bib-, 
liographer” of the age. His articles in the English Cyclopedia on “ Libraries,” 
“the British Museum” and ‘“‘Welsh Literature,’’ are the condensation of a life- 
time of knowledge and study. His capacity for acquiring foreign languages 
was equal to that of cardinal Mezzofanti, and gave him immense advantages 
in his favorite pursuit. 

The 11th and 12th vols. of Froude’s History, completing the work, have 
appeared in London, and will soon be reproduced here by Scribner & Co. 
The public are disappointed that the author closes his brilliant labors with 
the defeat of the Spanish Armada, instead of bringing it down to the close 
of Elizabeth’s life, as heretofore announced. The reason he assigns for 
this change of purpose is, that this event terminates the transition period in 
England's history ; i. e. from Papal England—the England of spiritual des- 
potism, and rigid ecclesiasticism—to the England of Potestantism and free 
ideas. 

Other books shortly to be expected are The Church and the Age, a volume 
of miscellaneous essays by Dean Hook, Bishop Elliott, Rev, Messrs. Sadler, 
Haddan, Pritchard, and other well-known clergymen. Dictionaries of Ritual 
and Ecclesiastical terms are promised from both Dr. Geo. Frederic Lee and 
the Rev. Orby Shipley (both of High Church fame) by rival publishers ; The 
Bampton Lectures of Dr.“Payne Smith, Prophecy a Preparation for Christ ; 
God in History, by Baron Bunsen, vol. 3d and last; a Commentary on the 
Epistles, by Rev. Wm. Denton, author of a Commentary on the Gospels ; new 
and cheaper editions of Bishop Moberly’s Sermons on the Beatitudes, and 
Bampton Lectures on the Holy Spirit, uniform with the popular edition of 
Mr. Liddon’s sermons; and new impressions, at a reduced price, of Rev. J. 
Blunt’s Parish Priest, Lectures on the Fathers, Undesigned Scriptural Coin- 
cidences, etc., lately out of print. Dictionary of Doctrinal and Historical The 
ology, by various writers, produced under the editorship of Rev. J. H. Blunt, 
editor of the Annotated Prayer Book. It will be completed in two parts, 8vo; 
and itself forms the commencing portion of a larger scheme—a Thesaurus 
T heologicus; or, Summary of Theology and Ecclesiastical History for the 
Clergy and reading Laity of the Church of England, expressly written “ with 
a view to modern thought, as well as respect for ancient authority.” The 
“Foreign Theological Library,” of Messrs. Clark, has been enriched by the 
publication of Bleeck’s Introduction to the New Testament, and Prof. Keil’s 
work of similar scope and character for the Old Testament. Their great en- 
terprise, the “Library of Ante-Nicene Fathers,” continues to grow in favor 
with all denominations of Christians. Its last issues are Z'he Works of Oy- 
prian, volume 2, and a collection of the writings of Methodius, and other 
fathers of the third and fourth centuries, of whose works mostly only frag- 
ments remain, and have never before appeared in an English version. 
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“ PERIODICAL LITERATURE HAS SO INCREASED AND MULTI- 
PLIED ON THE FACE OF THE EARTH, THAT A WI E AND CARE- 
¥UL SELECTION OF THE BEST THINGS 18 TRULY A PUBLIC 
BENE PACTION,”—AMEHICAN PRESBYTERIAN Philadelphia. 
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